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PREFACE 




I N the iollowbg psgtt t have attempted to show some¬ 
thing of India as I knew it from 2885 to 1925. 1 left 
India In 1920, bot since then have been in constant com¬ 
munication with man^ friends there, British and Indian. 
It is hoped that the earlier chapters which deal with the life 
and work of an Indian civil servant in the Punjab, the Native 
States of Pajpntana, HT^erabad and Centra! India, and on 
the North-West Frontier, ma; be of some interest to those 
who desire to know something of the wort: and responsibilities 
of a British official in India. 

The later chapters deal with wider Issues: the administra¬ 
tion of a great province during the world war, the revoln- 
tionaiT' conspiracies, the Punjab rebellion of 19{9 and its 
sequel, the Montagn-Chelmsford reforms, the methods hj 
which tbe^ were carried through, and the results of theti 
working np to date. The final chapter discusses the issue 
raised by a notable book last yeai-^is India a Lost Dominion 1 
I have endeavoured to supplement in many cases the official 
versions of these matters, where, in my opinion, they are 
inadequate or iniccnrate. In this 1 have been aided by the 
fact that for the last thirty years ] have kept a fairly full 
diary, and am also in possession of copies of the various notes 
and memoranda I addressed to higher authority. Many of 
the matters I have touched upon are controversial; but in 
discussing my sole object has been to place the facts 
as known to me on record, and to state my own conclusions 
as based on those facts. The main purpose of the book is to 
emphasise the responsibiUcy of the people and Parliament 
of Great Britain *' for the welfare and advancement of the 
Indian peoples/^ and to show where that responsibility is 
being lost sight of or inadequately discharged. 
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PREFACE 


In mj tmt I have done what I could according to 1117 
lights to serve the interests of the peoples of India, and par* 
ticnlarly of the dnmb masses who> in the tnmnlt and the 
shouting of politics, are least likely to get a hearing. If these 
pages direct attention to their wants and wishes, which find but 
litde expression in the new Indian legislatures now dominated 
by a small but very vocal class, my purpose will have been 
served* 

Where I criticise present-day Indian politicians, I do so 
not from any hostility to them as a dass, indeed I have many 
personal friends amongst them, but because I consider their 
present policy is inconsistent with the principles laid down 
by ParHameat in the Reforms Act of X919, and so far from 
promoting the “welfare and advancement” of the Indian 
masses, has shown itself to be injurious to both. All of us 
who desire the progress and prosperity of the Indian Empire 
would rejoice to see the Indian poliric i a n s displaying that 
sense of responsibility and that spirit of co-operation on 
which Parliament counted, and which are essential for the 
attainment of those objects. 


M. F. O’DWYER. 
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INDIA AS I KNEW IT 


CHAPTER 1 


IRZLAVD TU£M ANP NOW. IKlLANP AND INDIA 


E arly eanronmeat^ as a iule» colouis all one’s soV* 
sequent outlook on life. 

I was born in 1 864 and brou^t up at Baxroostowii, 
socQo low miles from Tlpperaiy in tbe heart of the 
“Golden Vale/’ under the shadow of the Galtees, in the 
of the “ blue mountain and the rushing river.” The environ¬ 
ment was one of green pastures, luxuriant crops, fine cattle and 
w^-bred horses; and mj heart has always gone out to those 
who live by and on the land. The clan had been settled in 
Tipperai7 for many centuries, and in the Lord Justice’s 
Report of 1515 to Henry VIZI, on The State of Ireland and 
plans for its Reform,” the O'Dwyers are mentioned as one of 
the twelve clans constituting the King’s “Irish enemies” in 


Munster and holding North Tipperary. The Report goes on 
to say: “And every of the said captains (chiefs of clan) maketh 
war and peace for himself and holdeth by sword and hateth 
Imperial jurisdiction within his ‘ room/ and obeyeth to no 
other person, English or Irish, except only to such persons as 
may subdue him by the sword.” So that four hundred years 
ago they were an unruly lot. 

In the Great Rebellion the dan fought for the King against 
the Parliament. A Colonel Edmund O'Dwyer held out to the 
end against Cromwell in Qomsel.* Givta ^eir cheuce of Hell 


* Ku|h *be Iiad bro«i|bt ao UlfWr coiitis|uit, «nu ia ebiel eoainiael. 
Carir^e ^tMss WUtleclw^* Kcosst. “That ibe7 toud la rJanmel the IMUMC 
007 tbu Amf bid ever a«t Ia Inliad ; lad tbit tberc wji bctct m boc s ttem 
of 10 loag MadoQKMet lad K gtUivtlf ddcBdtd, clibo w tsgtiad ot lielaa^*' 
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or Coftoaught after the CromwelHan conqueat, they chcae 
Cottoaught. At he looked orer the beautiful Golden Vale, 
which the capture of Clonmel had placed at his disposal, the 
Protector is said to have exclaimed, “ Thia is a couatiy worth 
fighting for.” His hardy troopers were of the same opinion, 
for under the Cromwellian Settlement they readily accepted 
the confiscated lands in lieu of arrears of pay. The lands of 
the O’Dwyer clan went mainly to the troopers of Maude, a 
Cornet of Horse, and Maude, then or later, got with his share 
the old castle of the family, of which the ruins still exist, some 
six from Tipperiiy. His descendants prospered and rose 
by auccesave stages to the rank of Baronet, Viscount (of 
Hawarden, as the place was renamed), and Marquis of Montalt. 
Meantime some of the eapiopriated O’Dwyers, like many 
others, trekked back from Connaught to their old homes, and 
re-established themselves, on a more or less precarious footing 
at first, with the connivance or the encouragement of the new 
conquerors. In the case of our own family, which claimed to 
be idle head of the clan, the sicuanoo. was accepted as the 
fortune of war, Forty years later however, they were strong 
enough, or unwise enough, to take up arms again in a losing 
cause, ^e Irish Campaign of James II against William. Two 
of the family, John and William, were prominent among 
the defenders of Limerick, and after the capitulation and the 
Treaty of Limerick, they with many others, were given the 
opportunity of leaving their country for their country’s good. 
William entered the service of Peter the Great, helped to 
organise the Russian navy on the Vdga and the Don, and is 
supposed to have died at Rostoff on the Don about lyao. 
J^iA joined the Austrian service, and was killed at Belgrade 
fighting against the Turks in 1712,* 

From the Treaty of Limerick down to the end of the 
dghteenih century many of the old Irish with fighting tradt- 
tions, in order to better themselves and escape the Penal Laws, 

* Ccttpan Dark's Irub Brigade; 

"Aad iber wke lurriTed {augbt ud dnok u of 
But tb« iud of (but beam' bepe tbep aerar «av mm. 

Fee in ift ferege Seldi, IroD Daobik to Belgndc, 

Ue (be Mldien aad e^k of (be Ineh Brigade." 
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steadilj migrated to France, then continuously at war, to join 
the Irish Brigade (Dillon’s, O’Brien’s and Fltzjamea’i Regi^ 
meats) in the French Army. The records of the Brigade show 
many generations of O’Dwyers or Dwyers (the O’ was often 
dropped in the dark days of the Penal Laws), almost np to the 
Revolution, general^ in Berwick’* (Fitajames’s) regiineot. 
The Revolution was the death'blow to these soldiers of 
fortune. They were looked on by the lerolutionary leaders 
as tainted; they, too, were unwilling to £ght for the new 
rulers. The serrices oi the Brigade were offered to the British 
Government when it went to war with the French Republic. 
This golden opportuzuty for conciliating Irish senriment was 
thrown away by the stupid obstinacy of the British Govern¬ 
ment, which made it a condition of the transfer that the 
Brigade, or what was left of it, should not be employed in 
Europe. The alternative offered of garrisoning Nova Scotia 
and the West Indies was gnid^ngly accepted as a fis oiler, 
but the historic Brigade of which the proud motto was 

Semper et ubi^ue BddU ” soon fell to pieces. 

A s imilar »phit of distTust by the British Government 
(advised. It ts said, by Lord Kitchener) was shown towards 
John Redmond's offer in 1914-15, to transfer the National 
Volunteers en Uae to the British Army. The transfer, at a 
time when enthusiasm for the silled cause was still strong in 
Ireland, might well have altered the subsequent tragic course 
of events there. The Irish and En^h temperaments differ 
so radically that on the rare occasioDS when a cause arises 
that appeals to both, as the Great War did for the first yea: 
or so, no effort should be spared to bring them and keep them 
together. Unfortunately, British intuition and foresight have 
rarely succeeded in grasping the psychological moment, and 
Irish suspicion once aroused is not easily allayed. 

The atmosphere I was brou^t np in, though essentially 
Irish, showed so signs of racial or reli^ous feeling. My 
father had a rich objurgatory vocabulary, atkd like most 
southern Irishmen whose ancestors had been crashed under 
Cromwell’s Iron heel, the “ curse of CiomwdI on you ” was 
perhaps the strongest expletive in bis armonry. But I 
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remeoiber oolf one allusion of bis to tbe results to our family 
of Cromwell’s conquest. That was when, as a child, I was 
drmng with him past the old family place, then still in the 
poueasion of the descendants of the Tictors. 

When I was home on leave in 1909-10, the maDsion and 
demesne lands had come into the market. The suggestion was 
made to me that our family should make an offer for the 
property. But we did not for various reasons, chiefly financial, 
take the offer very seriously, and a community of nuns 
became the purchasers. 

We were always on the most friendly terms with our 
Protestant neighbours. These were gencr^dly the descendants 
of the Cromw^an settleia, improved, as the late Marquis of 
Dufferin said of the Ulster plantation, by some centuries' lesi* 
dence in Ireland. They were, as a rule, men of fine physique, 
with strong military traditions and bold horsemen ; in horse 
and oittl^breeding end in agriculture they were able to ^ve 
a lead which was not always followed by their happy-go-Iucly 
Gaelic neighboun. The “decent (Protestant) church that 
topped the neighbouring hill,” Shxonehill, half a mile from 
whne we lived, was one of the most picturesque features In 
the landscape, and as we drove past on Sundays to our own 
church, a ^e further on, the small waiting group used to 
chaff my father by Inviting him to save himself the longer 
journey and them. He would reply that the longer road > 
led to the better place. So friendly were the rebdons between , 

prieat and parson, that my father used to tell us that when ; 

the Commissioners were coming round to decide on the . 
churches to be closed down at the Disestablishment, the t 
Parish Priest, Father McGrath, arranged to depute some of '< 
his fiock to swell Parson White’s meagre congregation. But 
the mancEuvre did not succeed; the pictaresque little church 
was marked down for abolition; after a few years it was 
dismantled, and Shionehill is sow shorn of its most pleasing 
amenity. ^ 

The Franco-Prussian Wm of 1870 » the earliest event in ;» 
my recollection. Irish sympathy was strongly on the side of 
France; Marshal MacMahon, bring of Irish descent, was a 
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populir Wo whoso ei^loics formed the theoxe of nmy t 
ballad. HaTUi^ then )u$t learned to read, I was often called 
upon to explain the Tailing fortones of the campaign of 
Julp-September, 1870, 10 the harvesters, all of whom were 
then illiterate. That waa my first introduction to Welt- 
PoUtik. As regards inteind politics, all of his nine aoca 
followed the example of my father, who had a dislike for 
politic and a distrust for politicians, less rare in an Irish¬ 
man than is commonly thought. He had an admiration for 
O’ConneU, by whose side he had once stood on a platform, 
and a regard for the lofty ideals* of the “ Young Ireland ” 
group of 1848, hut a profound contempt for their revolu¬ 
tionary programme. For the subsequent Fenian moveoient 
he had even a stronger aversion, though he extricated a few 
local hotheads^-among them the family tailor—who had got 
mixed up in it, by giving bad for their future faehivionr. 

The Home Rule movement was launched by Isaac Butt in 
1870 on lines which wisely aimed at uniting all classes and 
creeds. It had, at least in the south, the support of many of 
the great territorial magnates, whose Induence among the 
limited electorate, mainly composed of fairly substantial 
farmers, was still considerable. 

At the General Election of 1874, Colonel White of the 
Annaly family, and Wilfred O’Csdlaghan, a son of Lord 
Lismore, both Home Rulers and great landlords, headed the 
poll for the County, and 1 remember at the age of ten 
bringing in half a dozen neighbouring farmers to vote for 
them. 

John Mitchel, the ’48 leader, waa a bad third. He had 
antagonised the Catho l ic cle^ by his caustic remark, after 
the failure of the revolutionajy enterprise, that “ the Irish 
would have been free long ago, bnt for their damned souls.** 
A great clerical dignitary—the Church was not afraid to speak 
out in those da^s—retaliated by denouncing the secret 

* TbeK aw aobJv uprcwcd I& Dana’* Cfit and Saxms 

“ Wbst otSUci (bat at difcrest we pnV tsW Qor God, 

What matter that at dUereat lias «u fatben woo the aod. 

Is fortsBc asd lo fisme we'ce boimd br luoaacr # ^^1 , 

Aad seicbet ob be eafe oec M«od, but is tbs etber'i wes|.” 
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socie6e» a$ iastrumefite oi Satin, *' for wliom waa not 
hot enough, nor Etemitj^ long enough I ” 

Mitchel, whose character and hoaeet7 of purpose were 
above reproach, wa», however, inccesrful at a subsequent 
bT^elecdoD, though, as a convicted rebel, he never took his 
seat. 

father was too much concerned with the problem of 
bringing up a familf of nine sons and five daughters on four 
or fire hundred acres of land to have anf time to spare for 
politics. The land was of the best j a keen eye for the p^ti 
of a horse and an unerring jut^rnent in the matter of cattle, 
combined with ready resource and indooutable energy, 
enabled to succeed where ninety-nine men out of a 
hundred would have failed. 

It was made dear to his sons that all we could expect was a 
good education for whatever profesdon we decided to adopt. 
We were duly sent, when the time came, to the Jesuit Colleges 
at TuUabeg or Oongowes. Thence two of my dder brothers 
went on to IVinicy College, Dublin, to study law and medicine; 
two other brothers, after going through .the London and 
Royal Universities, joined the Jesuit Orda; while others took 
up medicine, business, and farming as their turns came on. 
It was a point of honour to start on one^a own as early as 
posdble and make room for the younger ones. It was this 
fact, and hiving an elder brother in the Indian Medical 
Service, that tamed my thoughts to the Indian Civil Service 
competition, the age for which was then seventeen to nineteen. 
After a few terms’ coaching at Wrecks famous establishment 
I was luccesaful at my first shot in the iS8a examination, 
and in the following O^ober 1 entered Balliol as a Ptobatbner 
for the I.C.S. 

Meantime the situation in Ireland had become more and 
more gloomy, lihe general failure of the harvest of 1879 
had led to serious famine in the poor western districts, and 
to the fierce land-war which was then launched and which 
swamped the legitimate movement for Home Rule. The 
agitation for the reduction of rents in its early stages had 
much justification, but aaso often happens in Ireland, it soon 
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fell under xht control of unecrupuloiu men who exploited 
it for sediticms and eren lerolutionary purposetj and before 
long it developed into a movement for the repudiation of 
rents. 

Though there was no direct connection between them and the 
Land League^ the Clan Na-Qael in America and the Invinciblea 
in Ireland took advantage of the Land League to push their 
muideroua propaganda. The most terrible result of this was the 
dastardly murder, In May, iSSa, of Lord Frederick Cavendish, 
the newl^joined Chief Secretary, and Mr. Burke, the Under¬ 
secretary, is Phteniz Park, Dublin, in sight of the Lord- 
Lieutenant. I was at Wien^a then, and for the first time felt 
ashamed of being an Irishman. Curiously enough it fell to 
my lot, as part of my legal training for the I.C.S., to have 
to attend and report the police-court proceedings seven 
months later, when the Inviocibles, Brady, FItzherbert (Skin 
the Goat), Mullen, and several others were being committed 
for trial mainly on the evidence of the approver James 
Carey. 

Since then 1 have had a fably wide experience of con¬ 
spirators and informers. But I have never seen such a 
desperate set of scoundrels as the Invincible gangi or such a 
canting, cowardly hypocrite as the infonner. Some six 
months later, at the Old Bailey, I witnessed and had to report 
the last act in the drama of bloodshed, when O’Donnell was 
convicted of the murder of the infonner Carey, whom he 
had shadowed out to Durban and shot on board ship. 

The faUnre of the authorida in that case to conceal and 
protect the informer, even though his assassin was brought to 
justice, was, I believe, one of the chief reasons why the supply 
of that contemptible but useful class, previously so common 
in Irish conspiracies, ran dry at the source. As Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Panjab, before and during the Great War, 

I had to deal with many revolutionary conspiracies, in un¬ 
ravelling which the gtnus informer played a considerable T^le, 
and oui precautions were so thorough that in not a single case 
did an informer come to any injury. 

[n the winters of i88i and 1882 terrorism and violent 
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crime were rampant in the sonth and west of Ireland. The 
“ tillage ruffians ” were for the time b^g in the ascendant^ 
and quiet law>abiding people^ though then in the tast majoritj, 
went about in fear for their Utea and propert7. 

M7 father, who waa too honest to conceal hJa feelings, 
became a target for the lawless elements. He received 
threatening letters, and a plot to hough ” his cattle and 
horses on an outlying farm was discovered in the nick of time 
by the loyalty of a former servant who was in the connaels of 
the conspirators. Finally cnir house wu fired Into in December, 
188 2, and my father and sister had a narrow escape. When I 
came home from Oxford next day, I found we were under 
police protection. In 2885 there was some improvement; 
but the strain had told even on the iron constitution of my 
father. Early in December he had a slight stroke of paralysis 
from which, however, he seemed to rally. He was so much 
better on Christmas Day, one of those soft mild winter days the 
south oi Ireland is often favoured with, that he insisted on 
driving round his fields with me to see the land, the cattle, 
and the horses he loved so well. It was to be his last look. 
Soon after his return, he had a fresh seianre and passed away 
early the next morning. It is no filial exaggeration to say 
that he possessed the best traits in. the Irish character, un¬ 
selfish devotion to his family, partly concealed by an austere 
demeanour, loyalty to his friends, fortitude in times of 
trouble, and a genial spirit of hospitality. On his death 
the responsibill^ which he had so gallantly shouldered fell 
on my dear mother. She was h^ped in the task by my 
eldest brother who was already well established in his pre^ 
fession as a lawyer. She kept the family together in her own 
loving, unobtrusive and efficient manner till all were launched 
in the world or provided for at home, no easy task in those 
days of agricultural depression. And eighteen years after my 
father, in February, 1902, when I was in Peshawar, she too 
passed to her well-earned rest. Most of us only realise what 
we owe to a mother when we have lost her, and we then feel 
bitter regret and remorse that we did so little to return her 
love and devotion when she was stUl with us. 
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In our case my fatW& fioat capadty and domiiuting 
ponoQidity perhaps overshadowed my mother’s sweet and 
loving disposition. None of her nine so&s—she would laugh- 
XQgly daim to have 52 feet of them—aad five daughters had 
an extra share oi her maternal affecooru Her heart was big 
enough for all. 

Tleie was only one occasion when I can recall that she was 
serioosly angry with me. A Jesuit brother, who was then a 
professor at Qongowes, was coming to pay us a brief visit. 
] met him at the railway station and brought him on foot 
across country to Barronscown. A few years before he had 
been a fine athlete and captain of the college eleven, but he 
had gone out of training in a sedentary life. Not realising 
this, I tool lure a bit too fast over Iw fen c es a tendency pf 
mice which has now and then landed me in difficulty both 
with men and horses. He arrived in a state of exhaustion, and 
] was soundly and rightly rated as cruel and unfeeling. 

When on leave from India, 1 used to spend a good deal of my 
leave in Ireland, espedalJy in the hunting season, with my eldest 
brother. He was a keen sportsman who, in the words of a 
friendly critic, had the biggest heart and the ugliest seat of any 
man that ever rode to hounds in Tipperary or Limerick. His 
horses were always at my disposal, till 1 could secure some of 
my own, and among my few unpleasant recollections is the 
fact that 1 let dovm two of his best hunters and hopelessly 
blemished them. I still blush for the faux fas which I waa 
not skilful enough to check \ but my brother recdved the 
bad news with sporting sang-iroid. 

The ’death of this brother last year, like that of my father 
forty years earlier, was hastened by the terrible events that 
had been going on in Ireland since the Easter Day rebellion of 
1916. He was also too independent to adapt himself to the 
new dispensation, or to shut his eyes or his ears to the wild 
doings and sayings that marked the rebellion and the subs^ 
quenc CivU War. The disappearance of old friends and the 
withdrawal of British troops had left the conntiy-side dnll 
and drab, and like many patriotic Irishmen he could not con* 
done the methods by which Ireland’s political independence 
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Esid been ftchi«v«d. la thi» connection he would often quote 
with ieeUng the famous lines of Hiomas Davis, the poet of 
the 1848 movement: 

•• For freedom comes from God’s right hand 
Afld needs a Godlf trsio, 

And ri^teons men mast make oux land 
A Nation once again/' 

He looked in rain for these “ righteous men.” Let us hope, 
for Ireland’s sshe, that the^ will be forthcoming. 

I lerisited Ireland at the end of I923 after an interval of 
four and a half tragic years which covered the second phase 
of the Rebellion, the Truce, the Treaty, the Civil War, and 
the first two years of the Free State. During a brief stay I 
met and talked with all classes, the old Loyalists, Irish and 
As^^Irish, the Free Staters, and even some Republicans. 

The appalling destruction of property, public and private, 
both in Dublin and the country>sid^ in the four years of 
disorder was a saddening and humiliating spectacle and little 
was yet being dooe to repair the devastation. Ireland did ) 
not seem to be much nearer to b^g a nation ; the south f 
was still the cockpit of the various factions of the Republican 
and Free State parties; the north was firmly mamtalning its 
separate and independent status tIU the struggle in the south 
had been fought to a finish. The Catholic Church, which 
might have mediated between the warring factions, in politics 
spoke with two voices-^nd had unfortunately not only lost 
the confidence of both but much of its isfiisesce for good 
among the people. 

Among the old Loyalists the prevailing feeling was then 
one of hatred to England for betraying them; among the < 
Free Staters and Republicans there appeared to be little 
hatred, but much contempt, and, curiously enough, the 
betrayal of the Loyalists was one of the causes of this con^ 
tempt. j 

On my way back to England I had as solitary companion In 
the railway compartment for an hour or two a n^an who : 

appeared to be a weU-t^do farmer, os his way to a coursing 
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much 01 a rac« mcetuig. He twA me for an En^hman. 
aad unburdened Eimielf to me more freelf tium if he had 
recognised mo as a fellow-countryman. The conTenation 
soon drifted into politics, and hh yiewi and outlook were 
unexpected and striking. I gathered from him that he had 
been by act and conriction a suunch Republican both before 
and after the Treaty, ffis faith in the Republic and in 
de Valera was shaken, howerer, when, as he pnt it, the latter 
showed at Ennis (when he was captured without a blow by 
the Free State patrol) that he had no “ spunk ” in him. 
The substance of what foliovred ii given in the following 
conrersation: 

/' ** ^ standing out for the shadow 

of a Republic when the Bntish Goremment hare given you 
the substance. 

fff. DiviJ thank thm for it. »Shnce we frightened them 
into giving it. 

/. But surely you must be grateful to them for having 
given up the struggle when yon were nearly down and out, 
and letting you have almost all you asked for. 

Bt. And who could have any regard for a Government 
that let down its own people I 

1 . Isn't that a strange argument for you to use when you 
were Bghting those people 1 

He. It was our badness to down them, we had taken our 
Gospel oath to do so. But it wasn’t for their own Govern¬ 
ment to let them down. Didn’t we know all the time that 
Lloyd George and Greenwood were talking big in Parliament 
abont having rebellion by the throat, that they were negotia¬ 
ting secretly with Michael Collins and planning a surrender! 

I do not claim historical accuracy for the statements 
of my Republican fellovp-travellct. But they are mteresting 
as showing his point of view and they help to explain the 
atdtude of the old l/oyalUts. The parting impression left on 
me was that if this spirit was fairly general, then there was 
still some hope for ihc future of Ireland. The Irish, in north 
and south, have more failings than they like to be told of. 
But desertion of friends is not one of them. 
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Politics havo in miaj vnjt been the curse of Deland, b^ 
cause, like Aairon*s serpent, they b&?e swallowed aU the rest. 
'Hieir predominance in a land where there are so many to 
talk, so lew to act, has elbowed cut or vitiated all the other 
factors indispensable to the ordered growth of a people in 
civilisation and prosperity—law and order, social and educa^ 
tional progress, Industrial and agricultural development. 

The various movements in these directions have nearly all at 
one time or another been killed by political or sectarian strife. 
One alone surrives and thrire^the CO'operative movement 
initiated and fostered by Sir Horace Plunkett, who wisely kept 
it dear oi politics. 

In India, to please a small but ambitious English-educated 
lotelligentsia^less than i per cent of the population—we 
have, in callous disregard of the welfare of the masses, in 
recent years let loose the demon of discord in the form of 
Western democratic instirutiona. And after a few years we 
are astonished and pained to find that our panacea of ** self* 
determination,” a bomb loaded with dynamite, so far from 
bringing about peace and harmony, has revived and exacer¬ 
bated all the latent feuds and hatreds among 320 millions 
of heterogeneous races, sharply s^arated into innumerable 
divisions of race, religion, and caste, and groping blindly 
through all stages of dvilisadon from the fifth to the 
twentieth century. 

One wooden if our statennen have ever realised bow great 
an infiuence the growth and success of the separatist movo* 
meat in Ireland have exerted on the similar movements in 
India and Egypt. 

Mrs. Besant’s Home Rule Movement in India, which was 
afterwards adopted and amplified by the Indian extremists, 
was started in 1915 soon after the Easter Monday rebellion in 
Ireland. At the same time the two notorious sgitators, 
fi. 0 . Tilak of Sombay and 6 . C. Pal of Bengal, were selected 
to push the Home Rule propaganda m the Punjab, of which 
I was then in charge. We were in the middle of the War. A 
violent agitation against the existing form of government 
would have produced disastrous results in the province which 
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wai the home oi the bat fighting races, and wai supplTing 
more fighting men to the Army than all the lut o{ 
India. I at once issued orders pioldbiting Messrs. Til ah 
and Pal from entering the Punjab, 1 would hare issued 
stmilai orders as regards Mrs. Besant, had not the Gorern- 
ment oi India undertahen that she would mahe no attempt 
to come there. My action was riolently attacked by ^e 
NadonaJists in India and thmr sympathisers in England. I 
justified it in a speech to the Punjab Legialatire CooncU in 
April; 1916, from which I quote the following extract as 
showing my altitude then-^hich has changed but little 
sinc^'towards the Home Rule Morement tn India aud 
Ireland: 

** Honourable Members will remember that some two months 
ago, my Goremment passed orders forbidding two gentlemen 
who were prominently ideutlhed with the Home Rule propa* 
ganda from entering the prorince. I took that action not 
because I desire to stop or repress any reasonable political 
discussicn, but because 1 was, aud am, oonrinced chat an 
agitariou for Home Rule in this province on the lines advocated 
by the leaders of the Movement, and as it would be inter¬ 
preted by those to whom it would be addressed, would stir up 
the dying embers of the revolurionaiy fires which we have 
almost succeeded in extu^uishing, and set parts of the 
Province in a blaze once more. . . . Government recognises 
that among a large section of the communicy, there is a 
growing deure, and a natural derire, for an increased measure 
of seli-govemmant. . . . 

But the isexeasing measure of self-govermnenc by steady 
and orderly change for which this country will fit itself, as 
causes of disunion diminish, as education spreads, and as large 
numbers of the vast population gain some political experience, 
u something veiy- diEerenc from the sudden upheaval and 
transfer of political authority into ignorant and inexperienced 
hands which the protagoniscs of Home Rule contemplate In 
their extravagant demands. . . . 

What we have to consider is not the ideal of the political 
philosopher In his arm-chair, or of the journalist at his desk, 
but the ideal conveyed to the average man; and we have 
had positive proof based on the judicial findings of several 
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experienced tribunals, that oi the thousands of Punjabis to 
whom the Swaraj or Home Rule doc trine was preached in 
America, seme hundreds at least set themsel^s as tai\y as 
posable (on th^ return to the Punjab) to realise that ide^ hy 
the sword, the pistol, and the bomb. . . . 

. . . 'Zhe case oi Home Rule ior Ireland is often cited as 
an argument in their favour by those who advocate Home 
Rule for India. Jt ibe risk oj entering ib^ tbomyjield »f Irish 
ycUties 2 nay say ihert is na real analogy lettoten the auo eases. 

^he Hone kide nuvment in Ireland aimed at the resuratian 
ef lie slalus^~a separate le^latnre and a separate executive, 
though tfith limited powrs—tohieh Ireland had ei^oyed for 
centuries dotm to the Union of 1800. 

The great majority of the Irish people supported the 
movement, and many oi those who wished well to Ireland, 
even ii they did not count upon any material advantages from 
Home Rule, were inr.lin»H to favour the scheme on senti¬ 
mental and historical grounds. They looked forward to the 
time when, the softening of racial and rehgious asperities 
would enable all classes to combine for the restoration and 
the Successful voiding of the system of sel i-government, which 
in one form or another Ireland had for centuries enjoyed. 

’Ihac was a lofty and generous ideal. Unfortunately the 
nearer it came to realisation the greater became the practical 
difficulties; the old feuds and factions were revived with 
increasing bitterness and threatened Civil War. A year ago 
one sectios of the supporters of Irish Stoaraj, following in the 
footsteps of our Punjabi Stoare^ists, allied themselves with the 
Ei^s enemies and brought about ao abortive rebellion. 
Hut was speedily suppressed ; but it has left a fatal legacy 
of distrust and iil-fedjog which all good Irishmen deplore; 
for it has prevented Ireland from bearing her full share in 
the defence of the Empire. 

Weil, gendetnen, the eoneUtsion 2 would ask you to draw is 
this. If the Borne Rule Movement after a hundred years of 
agiution, has so far frodueed no better results among a people 
fairly enlightened and homogeneous, in a country no larger or 
more populous than a single one of tiefve divisions of tie Punjab, 
what resulu can toe expect from it in this vast continent of %i$ 
millions, with its infnite variety of races, creeds, and traditions, 
and its appalling inequalities in social and poluieal develop- 
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mfnt? What resvlts e&uld tee expect fmn it even in ovr ovm 
Province ? In the matter of Home Rtde, I fear the case of 
Irelaniy «» so far tu ii is Ati^^ons at oUt conveys to us 6 lesson 
and a tosmingl’ 

Those views were expressed before the I&dua Reform 
Scheme was aaaounced in Mr. Mcncagu’s dedmtiozL of 
August 20, 1917, and before the recrudescence of rebellion 
in Ireland which led to the Treaty of 1921 and the grant of 
Dominion Status to the tweatj^six counties. I do not think 
th^ have been falsihed hy the subsequent course o£ erects 
in either India 01 Ireland. 

Even now the sO'Called Moderates in an India which, as a 
result of the antagonisms revived or aroused hj the Reforms, 
is being tom more and more racial and sectarian hatreds, 
have the hardihood to argue that the remedj is to grant at 
once to India—a geographical expression—the full Dominion 
Status that has been granted to Southern Ireland. She has, 
at least, the tradidona and manj of the elements of a nation, 
though her government t^dap is not a national one but chat 
of a successful faction. Both Sonthero and Northern Ireland 
are too small for part^ government on English lines: India 
on the other hand is immeasuiablp too great and too divided 
for it. 



CHAPTER II 


SCHOOLDAYS AND OXfQXD. OXTOKD AND TKB IN DUN StHBICDS 

T he Jesuits* mechod of teachla^Engluh and laaguagea 
—aDcieac aad modern—was sound and thoroo^. 
It was a tradition of theirs to encourage wide 
reading and composition^ especially in English, for 
which a special prize was yearly given. Hiia had been won 
by ac least two of my eider brothers, and was regarded as the 
academic blue ribbon. Zn mathematics and science they 
were less proficient, but they were wise enongh to employ 
for mathematics qualified men from Trinity College or the 
English Univeniries. At that time onl^ a small proportion 
of the bop went on to the University. Trinity College, 
Dublin, with its strong Protesrant atmosphere, was regarded 
by Catholics rather srith pride than with favour, though two 
of my elder brothers went on there to tale their degrees in 
Law and Medicine. The colleges at Cork, Belfast, and 
Galway, forming the Queen’s University, being purely un¬ 
denominational, were regarded as ** Godless" institutions. 
The Jesuits, therefore, aimed at giving a fairly complete 
education in their secondary schools, and at the same time 
prepared some bop for the University. But just when 1 
joined St. Stanislaus, the new^formed Intermediate Board 
of Education had started its operations, which involved 
annual competitive examinations in the three grades. Junior, 
Middle, and Senior, between all the Irish secondary schools. 

This sptem gave a much-needed stimulus to the less 
efficient institutions, for the schools got grants and the bop 
got prizes and ezhibitioru according to the ezaminatlbn 
results. But in my time it tended to encourage cramming 
and the taHog-up of too many subjects. I well remember 
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Dr. then a famous professor and subse^uentlf 

Provoet of Trinity College^ pointbg out tlw defect when he 
came down to the Colley with a cricket team and went 
round the classes with our Rector^ the equally famous 
Dr, Delaney. He frankly said, “ This system will nerer make 
a scholar **; and he was right. Most of us who heard him 
valned his opinioi^ cot so mnch as that of a cultured scholar, 
but as that of a dashing cricketer who often made his 
century. 

One evil result of the change was that the summer term 
was made to end in June when the examinations were held, 
and there was less time left for cricket and other games. 
Anyhow, from that time games did not bulk so large and 
fewer days could be afforded for ** out-matches ” against the 
famous Phceotx Park and Leinster teams, the Past, the Curragh, 
King’s County, and other colleges, which had been the red- 
letter days of the summer term. 

In my last year at St. Stanislaus I had hoped to be Captain 
of the Eleren, but was not a f€tjona grata vrith the Prefect 
of the Higher Line, a German Jesuit, and was passed over in 
fiYOur of a Junior. The Utter, howerer, justified his selection 
by just defeatbg me in the batting averages and thus winmng 
the bat for the year. 

One hears much criticism of the Jesuit system of education, 
which is snpposed to be based largely on suspicion and 
espionage. Apart from my German Mte In regard to 
whom my judgment is perhaps not Impartial —1 found no 
ground for these insinuations. The discipline erred perhaps 
on the side of over-strictness, though it was steadily relaxed 
as one got bto the higher classes, especially those which 
were preparing for the University. Much was done for the 
boys even in the organisation of games, which might well 
have been left to them ; and the strict discipline, while it 
prevented “ bullying” “ tagging,” and other abuses incidental 
TO En^ih Public Schools, had a tendency to keep boys too 
long in leading strings. Hence, when they left school and 
got more liberty than they had been taught to use wisely, 
there was often a violent reaction in which many fine young 
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f^ows cuoe to gri«f. That, ^owtvtt, rntj be as much the 
result of the Irish imparience of discipline as of the Jesu 4 
Fathers* too insistent attempts to enfotce it. 

Sunilsrl;^, of religious intolerance, or of the so-called 
Jesiuucid doctrine that the end justiha the means, I never 
found the slightest trace. I am not, of course, in the inaer 
councils of the Order, of which in my way 1 have been a 
rather severe critic. But 1 should thM it had too vide an 
outlook to be intolerant, and whatever may be their ocher 
faults, religious bigotry is foreign to the southern Irish. Till 
the unfomaate revulsion of feeling chat followed the Easter 
lebellioD of 1916, the Jesuit schools prided themselves on the 
numbers they passed Into the service of the Crown, in the 
Army and the Civil Service. This was, of course, good 
business, but it was also based on a spirit of loysil support of 
constituted authority. The Roll of Honour of Gongowes 
College (with which my “Alma Mater,” St. Stanislaus, was 
amalgamated in the ’eighties) in the Great War, perhaps, 
surpassed that of any Irish School, Catholic or Protestant, 
and for the first two years of the War the spirit was admirable. 

To what ertent the subsequent anri-Bridsh feeling among 
the Catholic clergy and religions oides in Ireland was due 
to the mishandling of the 1916 rebellion by tbe British 
Government, or to the growing terrorism of the Sinn Fein 
party, or, as has aUo been suggested, to the infiuecce of the 
Vatican being cast on the side of the Central Powers, is an 
interesting speculation. In 1916 the ieeliog was steadily 
gaining ground that Germany was bound to win; the infiuence 
of the Catholic Church In Ireland began to turn in her 
dlrecrion, and from the of ipifi, the attitude, as a 

whole, became anti'British. This change gave an enormous 
imperua to the growth of Sion Frio and other secret societies 
of which the Catholic Church in Ireland had previously been 
the stoutest opponent. Whoever may have gained by the 
change, the Church In Ireland certainly has not. Its influence 
for good was never less than to-d^. 

From St. Stanislaus I went on to Wren’s towards the 
end of i88i, and passed as a piobationet for the l.C.S. is 
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the exaioiiiatioa of June, lS8a. Wreo, who never minced 
hj$ word^ used to azy tiut our batch of thirty was the 
rotteneat chat had evet passed through his handa^ and we 
were often contrasted unfavourably^ with the brillUnt stars 
of the following year. Among those were J. S. (now Lord) 
Meston, (Sir) £, D. Madagan^ (Sir) B. Bobertsoo, who 
became respectively proconsuh of the United Provinces, the 
Punjab, and Central Provinces, and (Sir) H. J. Maynard, 
who in my early days was known as the ** * brains * oi the 
Punjab.” We were a more humdrum lot, and perhaps did 
better in administration—‘the rdle for which the I.C.S. is 
best suited—than in politics, a comparatively new and exotic 
cult in India, which has still to jostify itself by results. (Sir) 
F. W. Duke and (Sir) A. B. Gait, (Sir) R. H. Craddock 
and myself became respectively Lientenant-Governors of 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa, Burma, and the Punjab, while 
(Sir) S. M. Fraser finished as Resident in Hyderabad—the 
blue ribbon of the Indian Political Department—(Sir) H. V, 
Lovett rose to be Head of the Revenue Board in the United 
Provinces, and (Sir) D. H. Twomey (a contemporary of mine 
at Sc. Stanislaus) to be Chief Judge of the Chief Court oi 
Lower Burma. 

In addition. Sir F. W. Ehike and Sir E. Gait on leaving 
India were appointed to the India Council, and Duke later 
became Unda-Secretary of State. So chat Wren’s harsh 
criticism was hardly justified by results. 

Most of our batch went to Oxford for the two years’ pro¬ 
bation, and the majority of us entered Balliol; for Jowett, 
with his wide outlook, had always shown a most sympathetic 
interest in the I.C.S., and had, I believe, been largely leapon' 
sible for the rules and sydUbus of the examination. 

Balliol under Jowett, who was also Vice-Chancellor from 
18S2 CO 1885, was then in the zenith of its fame. Asquith, 
Milner, Curzon had indeed gone, but the glamour of their 
names and achievements had remained—and there were many 
in the College in 1882 who were even then marked out for 
brilliant careers, such as the present Lord Grey of Falloden, 
Lang (now Archbishop of York), Anthony Hope (Hawkins), 
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F. W. Pember (qow WArdeii of Ail Souli), «tc. Tbe l.C.S. 
probAtionen, bavijig their own curricolcm of Indian langaages, 
Law, and Political Economy, were exempt from the College 
and Univenity examinatioos, and in a large College, whtf e 
the tone was then rather “ highbrow ” and “ cliquey,” there 
waa a tendency, natural enough, to regard ua aa birds of 
passage. Personally I had more friends in other colleges 
than in my own. 

But 1 had the good fortune at the start to hare u Tutor 
Arnold Toycbe^ one of the most brxUiant exponents of the 
new humanitarian school of thought in economics, which was 
then battling against the frigid maierialism of the Manchester 
School. To xoy mind Toynbee’s inspiring lectures and essays, 
which were ably followed up by his successor at Balliol, 
Profeasor A. P. Marshall (and h^s. Marshall), were great 
factors in rerolutionising the outlook on economic questions. 

Unfortunately a career of brilliant promise was cut ofi by 
Toynbee’s premature death. Bet his memory is entwined in 
the hearts of all those with whom he came in contact, and is 
suitably perpetuated in the Toynbee Hall in the Esst End— 
the first University Settlement, 1 believe, of the kind. 

At the end of the two years of probation in 1884, 1 passed 
out fourth into the I.C.S., but as my father had recently 
died, I obtained the permission of the India Office to remain 
a third year at Oxford on condition that I took a degree in 
honours. This meant doing the whole University coune in 
my last year. 1 took up Jurisprudence, having already covered 
some of the ground for tbe l.C.S. examinations. That school 
then had a most brilliank group of University Professors^ 
among them Dicey, Holland, aud Anson (the Warden of All 
Souls). I worked fairly hard, and the Master put me down 
for a probable Third and a possible Second Cl^s. He was, 
perhaps, unaware that Sir William Anson, on whom I had no 
claim beyond attending his lectures, seeing my difficulty in 
covering the course in a few terms, had taken me in hand, 
and with characteristic kindness and self-sacrifice, coached me 
privately two evenings a week. I was more pleased for his 
sake than fox my own that, when the lists came out, my name 
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vn» amoog the fire Fines. Hi* deHghc when I came up to 
take my degree was even greater than my gratitude. 

Among the dhtinguiahed men who were givea honorary 
degree* on that occaaion was a well-known French savant. 
He was painfully #hy, and while the Public Orator extolled 
hi* great achierement* ia sonorous Latin, he became more and 
more confused. He looked this way and that to hide his 
n^ousacss. Whereon a ribald wit in the gallery shouted to 
him, “ Monsieur—Hold your head up, and look straight at the 
Viec-Chanceilor. He isn’t a very pretty object lo look at, but 
it’s your duty to face him! ” The joke was perhaps lost on 
the victim, but it was now the Vice-Chancellor’s turn to look 
uncomfortable. 

I had stayed up at Oxford during the Eater vacation of 
18S5 to put b some extra work, and the Master asked me to 
spend a week with him m his country honse some five or six 
mile* out towards Abbgdon. Abbott, the Bursar, wa the 
only other guest. The prospect wa rather alarming for one 
who had heard so many talcs of how jowett by a chillbg remark 
would freeze up the springs of conrersatioft b an bdiscreetly 
talkative undergraduate. So the first evenbg at dinner 1 
was aa eloquent listener. After dbner the Master dropped 
off bto a dose, and when I saw him well off t stole out to 
have a amoke. The next evenbg thbgs were more lively. 
It was a Friday, and having helped myself freety to fish, I 
passed the jobt. Jowett noticed this with approval It 
rembded him (he said) of another Irflhman^—Scul^, I * h«n k. 
by name—who had been at Balliol some years before. Scully 
never came to Hall on Fridays, telling his friends that he 
dbed on fast-dzys on bread and water. His festive appear¬ 
ance rather belied this asceticism, and one Friday a group of 
his friends burst bto hk rooms as he was sittbg down to his 
frugal repast. To their astonishment they found a fine 
spread ” of salmon mayonnaise p^try, fruit, and a bottle of 
white win^far more appetising than the plab but useful 
dinners in HalL They reproached Scully aa a humbug and a 
fraud- Scully was equal to the occasion and, with a majestic 
wave of his hand over the tabl^ he turned to his friends, 
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fia^angj “ Me dear BEojrs, ’shure I’d give all tEac for one little 
mutton chop! *’ The Master reproduced the brogue admir¬ 
ably. This encouraged me to cap lus tale by a similar one, 
then going the round of the House of Commons, of \ehlch 
the hero was The O’Gcrman Mahoo. This fine old feteran 
had first been elected with O’Coanell after the removal of 
the Catholic disabilities In 1829. But he found even the 
violent'politics of those days rather tame, and became a 
soldier of fortune In many lands—fighting innumerable duels, 
tahing a hand in revolutions in Mexico or South America, 
and on one occasion, after being taken out to be shot, he was 
rescued 01 reprieved just as the firing party had raised their 
rifles to the ready. He had returned to the House of Commons 
in the ’eightiee when the Irish members were making things a 
bit lively. He used often to lunch at the House, being waited 
on by an Irish waiter from his ovm County Claie. One day 
he ordered his usual luncb-^ steak and a pint of claret. The 
waiter reminded him that it was a Friday, but was told to 
mind hia own business. He went away grumbling and soon 
letomcd with the steak, setting it down with a depiecanng 
look as if to say, “ Much good may it do you! ” The 
O’Gorman Vas getting well under way, when Pat reappeared 
with a visiting card, “ From your Parish Priest, sir,” and a 
malicious twinkle in his eye. The old warrior locked up, 
pnshed away his plate, and turning to Pat gave the word of 
command, “Take away the Devil now, and show in the 
Priest I” 

This broke the ice between the Master and myself. I 
followed it up by another tale of the same old hero. Hearing 
that some sti^uant descendant of Irish kings had prefixed 
“ The ” to his name, he snorted at the parvenu’s audacity, 
and claimed that there were only three powers in the universe 
entitled to the disuaction— 73 ^ Devil, and 7 bf 

O’Gorman Mahon! 

When Sunday came round, the Master said he was going 
In to Oxford to the service at St. Mary’s and asked what 1 
meant to do. B^g outside the statutory distance (five miles, 

] believe) from my church I was thinldng of staying at home. 
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Jdwett sdd, "SuTel;f if I c&q w&Ik five milu 7011 can, and 
the Jesuiu expect 7011 to come to Ma&s.” He inauted that 
1 should him. On the way back we discussed the 
respective sermons we had heard, and the qualldes ol 
Newman and Manning, of whom he expressed more regard 
for the latter. Since then 1 have been less disposed to plead 
distance as a ground for staying away from Mast. 

Jowett's extraordinary induence was no doubt largely due 
to the fact that with all hii great intellectual power he never 
forgot to be human. I may perhaps dte an instance. The 
I.C.S. men wished to give a dance in the “ Commem.’* week 
of 1S85, and the sanction of Jowett as Vice-Chancellor was 
necessary. Additions to the already long list of dances were 
looked on with disapproval. I was one of the deputstioD. 
When we explained what we wanted, Jowett, so far from throw' 
Ing cold water on the proposal, gave it hh blessing. He did 
not stop at that, but gave as a generous contribution towards 
the cost. Enconraged by this we thought it right to ask him 
if he would honour us by looking In at the dance at the 
Randolph. He readily consented, came for an hour or so, and 
It was not entirely a happy accident that he sat out with the 
prettiest girl in the balhroom. The management saw to that. 

The Derby of 1885 aroused more than usual interest, as 
those two great horses, Melton and Paradox, were to meet in 
it. Hugh 0 *BeirQe, also an I.C.S. probationer at BalLiol, and 
I determined to see the race and take our chance of escaping 
the Proctors. We saw a great race ; Melton, ridden by Fred 
Archer, just palled it off. After a comfortable dinner in 
town we came back by the last train, and got out at the far 
side of the station to escape the ProctoFs myrmidons. But 
we fell into thar clutches under the bridge, and next day 
had to pay the penalty. 

One of my last visits to Balliol was in E925 for the unveiling 
of the memorial tablet in the Chapel to those who had fallen 
in the War. llie first name on the list was that of my 
old friend, O’Beime, who had quitted the I.C.S. for the 
Diplomatic Service, had been Minister in Sofia in 1915, 
and went down in the Hampshire with Lord Kitchener on his 
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vrty to Rusiia in 19x6. He was one of tlie man7 “ qui 
aote diem perllt. miles, $ed pro patm.’* 

Whenever I came home cm leave from India, I paid a visit 
lo Oxford, and alwajs received a hearty welcome from the 
successive Masters oi Balliol, but especially from Strachan* 
Davidson and A. L. Smith, both of whom had been young 
“ Dons ** in my undergraduate days, and both, alas 1 now 
passed away. 

Coming back for good after the War, one found most things 
at home changed, and often for the worse. But Oxford is 
certainly not among the latter. The War experience seems 
to have infused into all the ** Dons,” but especially the young 
and middle-aged who took such an active and honourable 
part in It, a more robust spirit and a broader outlook. 

But there is one saddening feature for those of us who 
went from Oxford to take up ouc life-work in India. We see 
practically no one now coining forward to take our places. 
When there were twenty or thirty I.C.S. probationers (as in 
my time), or fifty or sixty enterprising young fellows preparing 
for the I.C.S. and other Indian Services (as was the case from 
1^89 when the age limit was raised), there are now only a 
few British candidates for an Indian career. This year, of 
the eleven candidates selected in England only three are 
British, and two of these are from Oxford. The loss to 
Oxford is seiions, to India It is grievous; for in the last two 
generations it was Oxford men who played the greatest part 
in building up and developing the high standards of British 
administration. That splendid worl^ the envy oi other countries 
and the ^017 of our owo, is being steadily sapped by our 
politicians* rash and short-sighted experiments. To-day it u 
tottering to its ruin. The steel-frame of the British Services 
—to quote Mr. Lloyd George's apt metaphor--wldch alone 
held it together, is becoming so bent and broken as to be 
unequal to the strain. The word has gone round in Oxford 
and elsewhere that the conditions of service in Zn^a have 
become so altered, that a British official Ends it difficult to 
serve there with honour and self-respecc. The CivU Servant 
of to-day finds himself poorly paid, the target of virulent 
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ftbus«, and too often feebly supported or openly disavowed 
by tLe Government wbicb he » so loyally serving. 

For years some of us, who have the welfare of the Indian 
peoples at heart, and the authorities at Oxford have been 
endeavouring to bring this cardinal fact home to those in 
authority in Whitehall, the warnbgs had remained unheeded 
till the sources of British recruitment almost completely dried 
up. Then, a year ago, Lord Lee of Fareham’s Commission— 
half British, half Indian—was appointed to invescgate the 
grievances of the Services and the method of attracting 
recruits of the right stamp. The Commlssloa produced a 
unanimous report in May, 1924, which, though it does not 
go to the root of the matter, if given e£ect to promptly and 
thoroughly may stop the rot, and if backed by Parliamentary 
guarantees may in time—for a Service once discredited takes 
years to recover its reputation—restore confidence and attract 
suitable British recruits, at least to the Indian Civil and Police 
Services. The remaining great all-India Service^Foresti, 
Public Works, Medical, Agriculture, EducatioD, etc.—are to 
be provincialised, and vrill rapidly lose their British character 
and personneL Fox the Provincial Councils make no secret 
of their desire to oust the British officials as early as possible. 
With them will go the splendid efficiency and the great 
development of India’s resources which have been the pride 
and the justification of our admiaistration. Many of the best 
elements among educated Indians view this prospect with 
dismal forebodings, but they are afraid to express their 
views. The Indian masses regard the steady disappearance 
of the British officials—the ** protectors of the poor,** to use 
their own expression—trith amazement and despair. They 
happen to be 98 per cent of the population, but as they 
have no votes—only z per cent of the 250 millions In British 
India possess, and only one-half per cent use the vote—th^ 
are of no account with the poliridans here or in India. Thus 
not onfy the '* placid pathetic contentment,” but the peace, 
security, good government, and orderly progress of 320 
millions of people axe being sacrificed to the travesty ofi 
democracic insrirnrions we have set up. 
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That syacem haa beea described as “ a spider’s web spim 
oat of the braia of a doctrlnaue pedant.” AnareharsU, 
Plutarch tells as, compared Solon’s Uws to a spider’s web 
which would catch and imprison the weak atad the poor, but 
could easily be broken through by the strong and the wealthy. 
The simile is apt in India to-day. The first constructWe 
measure of the Indian ol^archy has been to Impose a pro 
bibltlTe tarifi which fleeces the poor Indian consumer and 
especially the rural classes—90 per cent of the population-^ 
for the benefit of a few thousand mill aod factory owners. 
The pose of a patriot is useful when it enables you to boycott 
British goods as ‘^satanic,” and sell your own at your own 
price to your owe countrymen. Tlus perhaps explains why 
the Bombay mill-owners a few years ago contrlbnted nearly 
50 lakhs to Gandhi’s boycott movement. Such are the first 
results of the “ fiscal autonomy ” which the Montagu- 
Chelmsford scheme granted to India or rather to the Indian 
oligarchy. Unfortunately there was no Anarcbarsls in the 
British Parliament In I919> or if there was, he was not heeded. 
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SHAHPUK—WESTSBK PUNJAB (l 887-89) 

I ARRIVED in India in Novmber, 1885, pMtad 

to Lahoie, the capital of the Punjab. I left Lahote 
and the Punjab for good in Ma/, I9X9* Lahore CivU 
Station had in 1885 few of the ameuties which mahe 
it t^day one of the fineat atatlo&a in India. It was still 
in the stage so TTvidlj described a few years earlier in the 
CbronicUs «/ Dustypore^ and a few years later in RlpIIng’e 
City of Droaiful flight ^ There was a pemdiag sense of dust 
and disorder, relics of the tough Sikh domioioa. But it was 
a more cheerful place to lire in than the Lahore of today. 
Anglo-Indian social life was in those spacious days, prior to 
the fall in the rupee and the rise of political unrest, bree^, 
friendly, and opdnustic. 

Lord DuSerin bad sneceeded Lord Ripon as Viceroy at the 
end of 1884. The controversy over Lord RiponU hist expert 
ment in the direction of seli-goveroment, and the ill-fated 
Ilbeit Bill, intended to give Indian magistratea jurisdiction 
over European offenders, had no doubt stirred up the dawning 
political consdonsness of the small but growing English- 
educated class. This led to the first meeting of the Kational 
Congress in December, 1885, at Bombay. But it was a small 
affair of less than a hundred delegates, of whom only two were 
Mohammedans. The movement for many years found little 
or no support in the politically bacKvard Punjab. Ihe 
Central and Provincial Govemmenta were at that time 
strong, but not as yet unduly centralised. In the Punjab, 
which had been thm only thirty-six years under onr .rule, 
there was still ample scope for the individual effort and 
initiative of the British officials, who had built up the fabric 

a? 
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of British rule on the ruins of the Sihh Kingdom. The 
Punjeb ever since annexation had offered a splendid field for 
a progressive and bebeficeot adroinfstration. This wai carried 
on partlp bp members of the I.C.S., par tip bp men selected 
from the Armp for civil emplopment; and mp own view has 
alwaps been that the administration was all the better for 
this broad spatem of recruitment. Work for and among the 
people in the repression of crime; the promotion of education; 
the development of the great arid wastes of the Province bp 
the wonderful irrigation and colonisadon schemes, which, in 
mp official generation, extended the irrigated area from two 
to twelve million acres and trebled the agricultural wealth of 
the Punjab; the definition of the various interests in the 
soil; the settlement of the land-rerenne assessments on an 
equitable basis; the close snpervision of the great mass of 
Indian officials who formed the bodp of the organisation— 
the British officials being the head—all these offered wide 
opportunities for the varping capacities of the Punjab Com¬ 
mission. The practical work of administration was the first 
object. So-called “poHrical*’ work was a separate problem 
confined to the frontier districts in touch with the Pathan 
tribes. The Secretariat was looked on with some suspicion as 
a part of the machlnerp, Indispensable perhaps, but apt to be 
over-critical, obstructive, and out of touch with realities. 
Sir Charles Aitchison was then Lieutenant-Governor, 1882- 
87. He had a splendid record of service dating back to 
the Mutiny pear, and intellectaallp was one of the most gifted 
civilians of bis generation. But he had not the complete 
confidence of the rank and file, partly because he had made 
his name more as a secretary than as an administrator, and 
partly because he was closely identified with Lord Ripon’s 
radical schemes of reform which many regarded as prematnre ., 
There was even then an uneasy feeling that the Secretariat 
was gaining an undue influence and that in minute writing 
rather than capacity In administration was the test of efficiency 
and the stepping-stone to promotion. Anyhow, the appoint¬ 
ment of Sir James Lyall to succeed AitchUon in the spring of 
1887 was generally welcomed by the official world and the 
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rural interests. Lfall had never been a Secretary, haviiig 
spent all his official life (except for a few years as Resident in 
Mysore) working among the rural masses as Settlement Officer, 
Settlement and Financial Commissioner. He had a unique 
knowledge of the people and, though shy and unpretentious in 
manner, had their confidence and affection to an extraordinary 
degree. His judgment in matters affecting their interests and 
welfare was almost uneirfog, He lacked Aitcbison’s intel¬ 
lectual distiactlon and clarity of expression, but his wide 
knowledge of and sympathy with the people made his adminis¬ 
tration more popular and efficient. 

The contrast between the two types ran through the 
official world thronghout my time. Sir D. Fitzpatrick 
(1892^7), who succeeded Lyall, and Sir W. M. Young 
(1897-1902) were both of the scholarly and gifted secre¬ 
tariat type, Six C Riraz {1902-7) and Sir L, Dane 
(1908—13) were primarily administrators. Sir D. Ibbetson 
(1907—8) stood out in a class by himself, fatiU frintffs, 
and his premature death was a severe blow to the Province. 

In the social and intellectual life of Lahore in the latter 
half of the ’eighties the brilliant Kipling family played a 
conspicuous part. 1 chink it was in 1886 that Mr. and Mn. 
Lockwood-Ripisng, with their son (Rudyard) and daughter, 
combined to bring out a Christmas Annual which was full of 
humour and sparkle. Rudyard Kiplmg at the age of twenty 
^as aheady mounting the ladder of fame. His short stories 

Turnovers in the local Cioil and Military Gaz/tu, and his 
*^epartmeAtal Ditties,” which lashed the follies and frivolities 
of Anglo-Indian (and especially Simla) Society, were eagerly 
looked forward to. Even then, he had not only canght the 
atmosphere but saw deeply below the surface and far into 
the future; Ids forecast of what the nascent political move¬ 
ment would lead to a generation later showed prophetic 
vision. 

But in those days most of us were too busy with the work 
in hand to look far ahead. 

Mr. W. 0 . (now Sir William) Clark, then Deputy-Com¬ 
missioner of Lahore, and afterwards Chief Judge of the Chief 
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Court, WAS mj fine Chief. HAYieg given me a munshi (Indian 
clerk) who ** had do English,’* and an Indian orderl7, he set 
me down to learn the language and the wa^s oi the people by 
ttying petty dvil and criminal cases. This method U the most 
efiectire in the end, for one learns by one’s blunders, and 
fortunately for the suitors these are not irreparable. 

Here 1 may say that the long judicial training which the 
average man in the I.C.S. or had, to undergo, is invaluable 
to him in whatever line he subsequently takes up. It teaches 
him from the start to weigh evidence, to regard every question 
ss having two sides, and to exercise his judgment impartially 
and jndicially. It is this latter quality that has made the 
Indian of whatever class and way of thinking, even the rabid 
anti-British agitator of to-day, prefer that bis case should be 
decided by a British official rather than by one of hla own 
people. It is also a stroi^ argument against the complete 
separation of the judicial and executive which most Indian 
politicians so strongly press for. Any such separation would 
be injurious to both; for the advantages oi judicial experi¬ 
ence to an executive officer axe obvious, while for most of the 
ju^dal work in India a knowledge of the people with their 
extraordinary diveisiriee of social, racial, and Td%lous environ¬ 
ment is indispensable, and this can best be acquired in executive 
work among them. 

I had striking testimony to this from the late Sir K. Chanda- 
varlcar, who was Chief Minister at Indore in 191X, when I 
wag Agent to the Govemor^eneral In Central In^a. 

He had been a leading advocate in Bombay, a President of 
the Indian National Congress, and in both capacities had 
strongly advocated the separation of judicial and executive 
on theoretical grounds. He was later appointed to the High 
Court at Bombay, where he served with distinction for twelve 
years. He told me that all that time he was on the logout 
for instances of the abuse of their jndidal authority by 
executive officers of the I.C.S., but had not eon* Across a sir^l* 
ease. 

One’s drudgery in the Court was varied by other dudes. 
One cold wmter’s morning in December, 1885, Clark drove 
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me ouc to Shih<ier4i to meet <scort into Lahore Hu 
Highness the Maharaja o£ Kashmiif who was on his waf 10 
Calcutta to pa^ hJs fint visit (o the Viceroy. We got into the 
Maharaja’s special train, and took out seats among the rather 
tired and sleepy travellers. I pulled out a newspaper and 
began to read. My neighbour looked over my shoulder to see 
the news. Assuming that he knew no English, 1 rather 
patrostsingly translated to him 4 paragraph referring to the 
Maharaja’s visit. He smilingly thanked me and I retuined to 
my newspaper. All this time I was cnder the impression that 
the Maharaja was in the seclusion of his private saloon. When 
we got out at Lahore what was my horror to find that the 
Lieutenant-Governor and the General hurried forward to 
salute the geotleman 1 had been treating so unceremoniously. 
It was the Maharaja himself! Clark, who was responsible for 
my blunder, rather enjoyed the joke. But that began a £ns 
friendship between His Highness and myself which has now 
lasted nearly forty years. He is truly my oldest friend m 
India, and I think the most sincere ; for be, at least, does not 
forget old friends. 

There is perhaps nothing which leaves a more delightful 
memory chan one’s first cold weather tour in India. The 
daily move to new surroundings, the morning ride through the 
dear keen air, the occasional shoot, the welcome sight of the 
white tents as the sun is growing hot and the body be^ns 
to crave food and dxin^ the cheery peasant folk with cheir 
cordial welcome followed up by the inevitable request or 
complaint, the advent of the daily mail-bag which keeps one 
in touch with the outer world—all these never pall ; but to 
the new-comer they afiord a didy delight. 

Claris as Deputy-Commissioner, chaperoned us for the first 
part of the tour. That included a bait at the famous shrine 
of Nankana Sahib, the birthplace of Guru Nanak, the revered 
founder of the Sikh reli^on. It was then in the heart of the 
jungles, thirty miles from the nearest railway station, and on 
the anniversary of the Guru’s birth was visited by a few 
hundred pious pilgrims. 

The Mahunc, or abbot in charge, and his disciples were 
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maintamed the pUgrims’ ofierioga and hy a precarious 
income from the thousands of acres of di^ and waste laud 
surrounding the shibe, which the British GoTernmeot, 
following the example of previous mien, had assigned for its 
maintenance. We got a hearty welcome from the priests, 
presented oor offerings of a few rupees at the shrine, and 
received the customary farshai or sweetmeats. That was 
Nanhana in xSSd. 

When I next visited It as Lieutenane-Govemor in 1917, the 
barren Jungles had been transionned by the Lower Chaab 
Canal into a fertile plain of rich culrivation { the railway ran 
through it and brought in tens of thousands of Sikh pilgrims 
from all parts of the Punjab; a prosperous town and market 
had sprung up ; the humble Httle shrine had become one of 
the largest and richest foundations in Northern India; the 
offerings of the faithful and the income of the revenue'free 
lands had risen from a few hundreds of pounds to tens of 
thousands annually. Sometime before my visit the old abbot 
had died, and his successor, whom I think he nominated, had 
to he approved by me as Head of the Government from whom 
he held the lands revenue-free. The approval was Snly a 
formality; but the new incumbent made a favourable impre^ 
sion on me, and out of regsird for the shrine and the valiant 
Sikh worshippers I stretched a point to present him with some 
30,000 rupees which were in dispute between the shrine and 
the Government. He undertook to spend it on improving 
the pilgrims* quarters and fulfflled his promise. I little fore¬ 
saw then the appalling tragedy which was impending. 

The agitation for the reform of the Sikh shrines became 
serious in 2919 after I had left the Punjab. Like the similar 
movement for the confiscation of the monasteries in England 
at the Reformation, It was based originally on genuine religious 
feeling, but later was strongly reinioTced by self-seeking 
cupidity. If abuses did not exist to justify interference, they 
could and were easily invented in a form to excite the credulous 
and tempt the greedy: religious teal cloaking their unworthy 
motives. The Sikh reformers soon turned their eyes on 
Nankana, alleging that the abbot waa an evil-Ever and kept a 
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Mohsitcim«daA TnistKU. Instead oi appealing to the Coum for 
redress, the^ decided to take the law into chdr own hands, and 
encouraged b7 cheanpine attitude of the authorities in allomng 
them to seize other shriaea, th^ planned to take forcible pos¬ 
session of Nankaoa, its lands, treasures, and endowments. The 
Mahunt appealed to the anthorities for special police to protect 
lus legal rights. His appeal was in Taio, and he decided to take 
his own measures of defence. He laid in a aupplj oi arms and 
ammunition, strengthened the outer walls of the Monastery, 
loopholed the inner, and added to his tenants and retainers 
certab Pathan braradce and retired Sikh soldiers. Then, 
when one fine morning b February, 1921, the expected hand of 
Akall ** reformers ” arrived on the scene under pretext of* 
worshippbg at the shrin^ thef were readilf admitted. The 
great gates were closed, a murderous fire was opened upon 
them from all sides, and b half an hour the place was a 
shambles with 131 corpses. When the British District 
Magistrate airiTcd b hot haste an hour or two later, some of 
the bodies were alreadj bebg cremated b lime. He was a 
man of fine phTsique and great courage, bnt the appallbg 
spectacle of carnage gave him & nerroni ahock from which he 
took long to recover. Ihe gbastl7 outrage bfiamed all the 
fanatical frenz7 of the Akalis and their sympathiseis. Bands 
o£ lawless Sikhs started from all sides to march on Nankana 
and avenge their murdered brethren. Thq^ terrorised the 
ceuntr7'Side, and even the Governor of the Province and his 
colleagues were menaced on their visit to Nanhana. Fball7, 
some semblance of order was restored b7 draftbg large bodies 
of police and troops bto the disturbed area. The Mahunt 
and his duel accomplices b the crime were sentenced to 
death; but on appeal to the High Court the sentence on the 
Mahunt was reduced to transportation for life on the ground, 

I believe, chat he was to some extent actbg is self-defence. 
The new Mahunt has recentl7 been murdered- Sbce then 
the Akali Movement has 8teadil7 gabed b force ; it is now 
almost purety political b its objects, and b close alliance 
with the extreme Congress parC7, which rejoices to find such 
virile support b iu anti-British campaign. But the Akali 

D 
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le&ders bave tbcir «nm object! 10 new and ut using the cry 
of the Sihh religion in danger to enrol the militant Sikhs in 
the struggle to reestablish Sikh rule. The revenues of the 
rich shrines iordblj seized by them form their war>chest. 

This ideal of restoring Sikh rule has been in the minds of 
maiij Sikhs ever since the ihtilsa (Sikh brotherhood) was laid 
in the dust b7 Lord Gough’s crowning victory at Gujrat in 
January, 1S49. Even in my first tour in i86d it was brought 
to my notice. 

The eZ'Maharaja Dalip Singh, who had lived In England as 
an honoured guest on a generous allowance since i849» had 
resented the refusal of the British Government to go on paying 
'his debts, had made a bcU attempt to return to India, and 
when headed ofi at Aden had found a temporary asylum In 
Russia, which, since the Penjdeh aggression of March, 1885, 
had been very hostile to us. The news of the possible return 
of the son of “the Lion of the Punjab,” had revived the 
national feeling of some of the older Sikhs. I remember, near 
Ch u nian in Lahore, a grufi old Sikh asking Clark, almost 
insolently, whether we were going to give back his own to the 
eX'Maharaja. A sharp rebuke from dark and a hint that 
wild talk of this kind would soon land the speaker In jail were 
quite effective. The word went round chat the Sirkar woidd 
stand no nonsense, and the agitation was scUl-born. 

To<day, or rather up to June, 1924, when Sir Malcolm 
Hailey became Governor, such talk would have received no 
check, and would have probably been transbted into seditious 
action; the old Sikh would have been found heading a 
jatha of five hundred and marebiog on Jaitu to demand the 
restoration of the tyrannical es-Maharaja of Nabha. How 
appropriate are Sadi’s lines; 

" Sar-t-Chashoa ba bayad giriftan bi n^ 

Chi pur abud na shayad gazasbtan bs 6X” 

You can stop a ipcing with a twig. Let it flow on- 
checked, and an ^pbant cannot <zosi it.”) 

Every British administrator has learnt this lesson, but how 
few of our pollddans know it, i/ tbfy kwa it act on it. 
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M7 month’s tour garo me some knowledge of and a genuine 
interest in the mral people and rural nutters. It aio gave 
me a sharp attack of enteric ferer, which laid me low for 
some weeks. This was happily my only serious illness—for a 
few broken collar bones do not count-nlurlng thirty years in 
India. When I was able to get about again, I was moved on 
to Amritsar, where I formed a closer acquaintance with the 
Sikhs and their problems. In July, haviog passed my ezamina* 
lions in law and languages, and thus become of some use, I 
was mosferred to Mooltan, justly famous according to a 
satirical couplet for: 

** Gard, Garrni. Gsdha wa Gorutaa." 

(" Dust, heat, beggars, and grav^rds.*’) 

It was the height of the leave seasoo, and I found mys^ for 
most of the hot weather saddled with the duties of Cantonment 
Magistrate, Superintendent of the Jail (with five hnndred 
prisoner!), Treasury Officer, Maglsvate, and Civil Judge with 
limited powers, Tlus meant a fuU day’s work for one who had 
not been a year in the country and was still itrug^ing with 
the local vernacular. I began at 6 a.m., drove round the 
cantonment bazaars with the sergeant in charge, settling petty 
disputes and summarily trying petty cases. Thence on to the 
jail which took me another hour or so. By 8 a.m. I tried to 
amve at the Treasury and supervise the payments and recdpts, 
at the same time going on tnth the petty dvil and criminal 
cases awaiting disposal. By I p.m., working in a tempt&rature 
well over loc in the shade, one had had enough of it. The 
Treasury was locked up, the Court closed, and one drove 
home to a combined breakfast and lunch. This was followed 
by a siesta, after which oue wrote orders on esses, and about 
5 or 6 p.m., according to the season and the temperature 
sallied forth to jdn one’s friends in cantonments—there 
were three regiments, British and Indian, and a Battery of 
Artillery—at polo, tennis, or racquets. A plunge In tHe 
swimming-bath carried one on till a lace dinner in one’s own 
house or at the Mess. From June till well on in October one 
slept on the roof, and on the hottest nights one’s servant 
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poured cold (1) water on the hot Arj sheet»» which rapidly 
dried up in that funac^lihe atmosphere, but were left for a 
time f airlp cool and slightly moist. 

This latter featore was, I believe, peculiar to Mooltan and 
a few such statioiis in the hottest zones. The rest of the 
above description of life in the hot weather applies to most 
Punjab stations at that time. 

The only break for me that year was a ten days’ visit to 
Simla to see a dentist. Mr. O’Meara did his wo^ so well that 
I have not been near a d^tist since. 

The cold weather fonod me free from the drudgery of 
headquarters and on the march again. I had now foil powers 
as a Magistrate and my Depu^'^ommlssioner (Lt.>Col. 
Hutchinson) sec me to check the trade in stolen cattle for 
which certain traca of Mooltan were notorious. 

The Immortal Jonocka said of ladies in the hunting'field, 
“ th^ fears nothing because they knows nothing,” and that 
was my position the great fcce i v e ra of stolen property. 
Most people knew who they were, but their local influence 
was great and the Indian Police and Magistrates were chary 
of tackling them. I had no such fean in those days, and in 
the course of a few weeks created general consternation by 
demanding heavy security from the hugest men in the business. 
'Hie Indian Magistrates foUowed my lead; the police, seeing 
that we were no respecters of persons, no longer hesitated to 
go for the tall poppies, and the necessary evidence of bad 
reput^ which is the bsM of security proceedings, was soon 
forthcoming in abundance. The result of these preventive 
m e asures wsa an immediate, though 1 fear only temporary, 
falling of in cattle-theft, which was only profiuble 10 long 
as there were influential men to act as receivers. 

After ught or nine months spent bnsily but pleasantly in 
Mooltan, i was again moved on. My new district was Shahpur 
in the Western Punjab, with a population of about half a 
million and an area of aome five thousand square mllee. East 
to west it stretched from the River Chenab (the HyphabU of 
the Greeks) across the Jhelum famosus Hydaspes ”) to the 
Indus desert and the picturesque Salt Range, e lim inating {q 
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xht Sakuir Pea^ some five chouHcd feet high, on tbe north- 
weat Hio headquarter!, Sbahpiuv ^^re thtt thirty 
from the railway at Bhera. Tbe distria had the repuutioti 
of being both rery “jungly” and very factious. But the 
Salt Range, with its bold outlines, picturesque valleys, blue 
(but salt) lakes, sweet springs, abore all its pleasant little hill 
station at Sakear, was a delightful change from the monotony 
of the Punjab plains; and the factions which divided every 
town and ^ost every village, while they added to the di& 
culties, also hmghtened the interest of the work. 

Mr. (now Sir) James Wilson was then Uepnty'CommhsIoner 
in general charge of the civil, criminal, and revenue adminis¬ 
tration. He was, in addition, carrying out the revision of the 
land-revenue settlement. That operation will be described 
later On. It is one of the most engrossing and responsible 
which a Biitiih officer (he b known as the Settlement Officer) 
has to perform. The resettlement of a district usually takes 
four or five years. It Is, as I have reason to know, quite as 
mnch as an average member of the I.C.S. can carry through 
to a satisfactory ending. But Wilson, in capacity and in¬ 
dustry and above all in the power of infusing into his 
subordinates somethlog of his own lofty standards of work 
and duty, was far above the common level. In my long 
Indian service 1 never came across a mas more unselfishly 
devoted to his work and to the interests of the people, not 
animated with a higher sense of jxurice. 

In the two years that I lived mth and worked under him, 

I was able to acquire an understanding of the people who live 
on the land, a knowledge of administratioa generally, and 
especially of land-revenue settlement, which were invaluable 
in after years. Besides WOson and myself the only other 
Brithh officials were the Civil Surgeon, In charge of the 
Medical administration and the jail, and the Superiniendenc 
oi Police. The latter was responsible for iriaincaining order 
among half a mUlion virile and lawless people, prone to violent 
crime and the more common pastimes of stealing thmr neigh¬ 
bour’s vpomenfolk and cattle, with some four hundred Indian 
policemen. There were no troops, British or Indian, nearer 
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iluo Jlieltim, 6omfi eighty mUes off. But there v/u aerer 
ihea, or ozice, uiy need to call in troops; lor the iihal (prestige) 
of the Siikat was worth mac^ battalions, and the Shahpur 
people, however divided among themselves, were and sail are 
noted for their active 107alt7. They have p?en signal proof 
oi it in every crisis and in the Great W&r. 

Tlie great landholding tribes, the culdvators^ and the 
village menials were almost exclusively Mohammedans of a 
strict orthodox type, but without any shadow of intolerance, 
at> least towards Christians. Now and again there was bad 
blood between them and the Hindus, who predominated in 
the towns, and in particular towards the Hindu traders and 
moneylenders in the villages, who considered that they were 
entitled to exploit the peasantry for their own benefit. This 
clash of interests was, however, more economic than religious. 

The expropriation, through the agency of our Courts and a 
rigid judicial astern, oi the Mohammedan peaaantry in the 
West and North Punjab by th^ astute Hindu creditors of 
the towns and villages was already assuming serious dimensions, 
leading often to brutal acts of retaliation by the former, and 
threatening to become a serious political danger. Even then 
the late Mr. S. S. Thotbum of the I.C.S., to whom the 
Mohammedan peasantry owe so much, had in his book, 
Msutvluuns and MoneyUndar/, diagnosed the evil and put 
forward the remedy. Nearly every British official in contact 
with the peasantry supported Thoibun^s schema and pressed 
for legislacion. But the Uus( 7 >/aire doctrines of the rigid 
economic school were stUl in the ascendant, and educated 
India was, and is, strongly on the side of the Hindus of the 
trading and professional classes from whom it is chiefly 
recruited. 

It was not till 1900, when the process of e^ropriation had 
gone to dangerous lengths, and fierce reprisals by the Moham¬ 
medan and even the Hindu peasantry made the situation grave 
beyond dispute, that Lord Curton's Gorerament carried 
through the Punjab Alienation of Land Act. 

That beneficent meaiore was up to the end bitterly opposed 
by educated Indians, in the Press, on the platform, and in the 
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CouacU. It is now regarded by hereditary Undownera of all 
reiigion* and castes as thxk “Magna C.hat raV lu 
feature is that while allowing free transfer within the agri¬ 
cultural tribe or group of tribes, it prohibits permanent 
alienation of the land of members of those tribes to non- 
agricnltarUts, except for necessity proved to the sacisfacrion 
of the levenne authorities; while it allows leases up to seven 
years and mortgages with possession np to twenty. 

Since that measure was passed into law, not only has the 
sale value of agricnlcural land in the Pnnjab, a slump in 
was predicted by its opponents, nearly trebled, bnt the 
process of expropriation has been arrested and the peasantry 
have been able to redeem or repurchase a considerable share 
of the hereditary acres which they had mortgaged or sold. 

To Lord Curzon, the then \^ceroy, and Sir C. Rivaz, then 
Home Member and afterwards Lieutenant-Governor, is due 
the wiain credit of this salutary lepalatioa. As a result of the 
Act the Punjab landowners, the finest body of peasantry in 
the East, who but for it would now be la^ly a landless dis¬ 
contented proletariat, eager for any change that might help 
them to get back their own, have been staunchly loyal to the 
British Government. The best proof of this is that we were 
able to raise from them three hundred and sixty thousand 
fighting men (on^half Mohammedans, one-fourth Sikhs, on^ 
fourth Hindus) in the four years of the Great War. 

But the Hindu middle classes of the towns, who now 
dominate Indian politics, have never forgiven the British 
Government for this effective check to their steady self- 
aggrandisement. Legislation of this nature would stand no 
chance of being enacted is the “ representative all-Iodia 
Legislature of today or in any Piovindal Council outside the 
Punjab. There, fortunately, the Act of 1900 supplemented by 
the rural cooperation credit movement—also bitterly opposed 
by the Hiudu urban classes—has so strengthened the rural 
classes as to enable them to exexdse on legislation an infiuence 
substantial, though by no means commeuaurate with their 
numerical and economic preponderance. 

Life among the sturdy landowners of Shahpui was full of 
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intereac. tribal diTisloiis were well marked, and in many 
cribea cbe hereditary heads had still much laflueoce. The 
most prominent was the Tiwana clan, famons for its fine 
hoTsezaen and brare soldiers. Among them were Maliks 
Fateh Sher Khan and Sher Muhamed Khan, both gallant 
fighting men in the past, and both violently contesting with 
one another the leadersldp of the tribe. Thrir factions were 
to be found in nearly every village in the district. Other 
notable men of the older generation were Maliks Jahan Khan 
and Fateh Khan, Tiwaaa, and Hakim Khan, Noon, whose 
descendants are now so prominent in the admxoistration. 
Another great Tiwana Malik, Sahib Khan, C.S.I., had died 
some years before this, and his even more distinguished son, 
Ccdonel Sir Umar Haiyat Khan, was then a minor under the 
Court of Wards. 

Nearly all the older men of my time had done splendid 
service in the Mutiny thirty years before ; they had lahod 
and taken down to Hindustan their own Risalas of Irregular 
Horse ; and they were never tired of repeating their exploits 
in those dar^ but for them glorious days, under such gallant 
leaders as J<^ Nicholson, Herbert Edwards, Richard Law¬ 
rence, Reynell Taylor, Abbott, and others. Their sou and 
nephews were brought up on those traditions. Tlie Govern¬ 
ment after the Mutiny had liberally rewarded their services 
by grants of waste land, subseqaently dev^oped by the 
private canals, which th^ enterprise had constructed, into 
valuable estates. Hence in every subsequent campaign, the 
Tiwana Chiefs were the first to come forward. In the Great 
War Lt.-Col. Sir Umar Haiyat Khan was perhaps the most 
distinguished Indian soldiery-one who served on every front 
from Flanders to Mesopotamia, and by his influence and 
example raised thousands of fighting men in the North 
Punjab. Nawab Mobaria (now alas, dead), a fine 

soldier himself and the son of the veteran Jahan (for 
many years the chief Indian ofiicer of the Tiwana Lancers), 
was also a tower of strength. Nawab Sir Khuda Bakhah Khan, 
then a Minister in the Bahawulpur Sute, was recalled by me 
to the Punjab in ipifi, to help in a great emergency, and 
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rftjsed, ia around liu aative dutricc, six tltousand mule- 
asd camel-driTeit ior Mesopotamia in a iew weeks. 

All tHese were foun| men wlien I was in ShaEpur (Z8S7-89), 
aad we became fast irxends, kuatiag, skootin^ and hawking 
together when one could get awaf from the strain of work. 

The manlf standard set bj the lawaiia Chiefs and their 
kinsmen the Noons, was followed hy the other tribes of the 
Jhelum Valley and the Salt Ring^the Baluchs, Janjuhas, 
Saiyids, Kureahis, Mekans, Awaas, etc. Of these perhaps 
the most interesting were the Awans of the Salt Range. The^ 
were men of small possessions but Inured to hardship, and of 
high though often mis^rected spirit, which manifested itself 
in riots and bloodshed. There were e^en then too manp of 
them for the land; for thep were rather a hoiao<loTing race, 
and the va^eyi of the Salt Range, unlike the rest of the district, 
gare little scope for extending cultlration. 

It occurred to Wilson and me, who speac much timeh^og 
them and cnry pear had to sead hundreds of them to pnsoa 
for Tiolent breaches of the peace, that it would be for their 
good and ours to open a career for the poung bloods ia 
the Armp. A new battalion was then bring raised. We 
induced the Commandant to come down to the great Horse 
Fair in 1$88 or 1889, and persuaded the Awan grepbcards to 
bring in some hundreds of thrir poung men^—preferablp the 
wilder spirits. Recruiciog caught on like wUd^fire, and in 
twenty pears the Awan soldier had made his name and was to 
be found in nearly ev er y Mohammedan company or squadron 
recruited in the Punjab. The material benefits were of no 
small value to a poor and frugal tribe; but thep valued even 
more the increased izz^t (honour) which militarp service 
confers in the Punjab. In the Great War nearlp everp fit 
man of militarp age came forward from these Awan villages, 
and an inspiring sight was to see the batches of poung tecrmta 
escorted for miles on their wap bp thrir mothers, wives, and 
sisters, ringing songe of the brave deeds of their forefathers 
and urging the poung men to emulate them. Thou^ strict 
Mohammedans, they showed no hesitation to fight against the 
Turb, and maspof them told me on thrir return from Pries one 
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and Medopntaaua that, while iLe Turk miglit be a go&d 
aoldier^ be was a my indifferent Mussnlman— hi-poThtai and 
b/-namaz^i.t. having no regard £or pra^ or fasting. 

While the Awan would never forgive the “ encmjr ” who 
brought hin to justice, he had no resentment against the 
jcdge or magistrate InDieting the punishment. 

A case came before me in 1889, when 1 was acting as 
District Magistrate for Wilaon, in which a young Awan» 
jealous of his young wife, who was a local beauty, had in a 
moment of pasalon cut off her nose with a razor so that she 
might not be able to attract other men again. Having done 
the cruel deed he ran away in ftight, and the poor girl died of 
shock. The husband gave himself up soon after, admitting 
hia guilt, expressing hla penitence, and explaining that evil 
tongues had made bad blood between him and hh dead wife, 
who had really been qnite Innocent. I tried hiirij believed his 
story, and finding him guilty of manslaughter, not murder, 
sentenced 1 ^ to seven years* transportation to the Andamans. 
The case made some noise in onr little hiU station of Sakesir, 
and the few English la^es there for some time regarded me 
coldly as one who took a light view of wife murder ! 

Some six years later when I was in Gujrsnwala, one hundred 
and fifty miles o^ my orderly announced one morning that 
an Awan from Shahpur wished to see me. 1 often had visits 
from old Shahpur friends and expected to meet one. Sue the 
man ushered in was quite unknown to me. When I asked 
who he was, he looked disappointed and said, ** Dou*t you 
remember whom you were so kind to i You only gave me 
seven years when I expected to be hanged for Uliiag my 
wife.” 

He explained that he had got a year’s remission for good 
conduct, and since his release had been seeking me out to 
thank me. He had brought for me some Aodaman scuvenlr^^ 
beautiful sea-sh^ on which he had carved hia name and 
“ Port Blair,” and an enormous coconut shell which he had 
worked into the likeness of an Andamanese native, also a 
shark’s taO I 

When as Lieuteoant-Governor I vuiced the Salt Range at 
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the end of 1^1% among the tnaa^ who came up to renew old 
acqiiaincance were sereral, cow grown old, wh^ I had “ put 
awa^ ” for rioting or macilaugbter orer a quarter of a centuij 
before. Th^ seemed to thiriV that thii fact established a 
personal bond of friendship between us! One stardj old 
fellow of Kufri used it as a bash for a f1a>iTi to a grant of 
land. I had committed him to the seasions, twent^-fiTe ^eais 
before, on a charge of murder. He bad been sentenced to 
death, but the penalty was commuted to trausportatiou for 
life, and he had been rdeased after twenty yean in the 
Andamans. He urged that in those years of enforced retire- 
meet, the people of his congested village had got a block of 
Government waste land in a new canal colony. He had been 
unable to partidpace in this good luck, and it was therefore 
for me, who was responsible, to prove my thahana mizaj 
(royal disposition) by now making the loss up to him f One 
could not but be drawn to such people, and I asked the 
Deputy-Commissioner to bear Mm in mind at the next dii> 
tribudon of land. 

A case of a difFerent type may be quoted as showing the 
highly-developed apdtudee of the Shahpur people in concoct¬ 
ing false evidence. The Baluch tribe owns the lands of 
Khushab town and many adjoining villages. Hieir Chief 
was a man of sp l endid physique and great courage, but prone 
to litigation and not over-scrupnlous in prosecuting it. He 
had a life-long feud with an influential Hindu mon^-lender 
and landowner of the town, a man even more subtle and 
unscrupulous. The feud, which was embittered by Hindu- 
Mohammedan feeling, led to frequent breaches of the peace 
and cases in Court. One hot day in July, 1888, the Baluch 
appeared in my Court, and stated that his Hindu rival and 
his followers were contriving to murder him. He asked that 
they should be put on heavy security to be of the peace. 
Knowing, as 1 thought, both parries weU, I said to him, 
“ Surely you, a Baluch, are not afraid of a Hindu kirar (shop 
keeperA^' and I rejected the application, thinking hli fears 
were ima^sary. A week later the Baluch CMef, while pros¬ 
trating himself in the sunset prayer in his own mosque, was 
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stabbed tbrougb the oeck hj a dagge/ and dJed without a 
word or a stru^e. The akm was at once raised j the police 
were called in; the local Indian Magistrate was on the spot 
within an hour; the enquiry was begun without delaj. Four 
or five witnesses, apparently disinterested, 4 t finet came iorward 
and deposed that just before the murder they had seen a group 
of seven or eight men assembled in the porch of the Hindu 
leader’s house; the group moved out in the direcaon of the 
Balnch’s mosque ; the Hindu leader and some of his friends 
turned aside and waited in a lane ; the three Mohammedana 
of the group (hired assassbs) stepped quickly into the mosque 
where the Baluch was at prayer; they emerged almost at 
once, one of them brandishing a dagger, and after signalling 
to the waiting Hindus disappeared in the growing darkness. 
Hiis evidence was at once taken down in writing. I arrived 
on the scene early next morning, was informed of the above 
depositions, called up the witnesses, made them repeat thdr 
evidence in full detail, went over the ground with each of 
them separately, but found not a shadow of a discrepancy in 
their statements. 

The hriiidu plotters and th^r Mohammedan agents in the 
crime were at once arrested (except one who absconded to 
the Frontier). They, of course, alleged that the whole case 
was a concocrion—hurriedly fabricated In the interval between 
the murder and the arrival of the Magistrate. 

The evidence of their guilt seemed to me overwhelming, 
and I comxmtted the case to the sessions. When it came up 
for trial two months later, the Sessions Judge, a man of great 
experience and judicial acumen, acquitted or discharged the lot, 
refusing, and rightly, to believe the evidence of the sxalled 
eyewitnesses. He told me later that his theory was that the 
Baluch Chief, knowing that his life was in danger, had arranged 
the evidence and the whole mise an jehia some rime before 
his death, so that there should be no hitch or difficulty about 
bringing to the scaffold the men who he thought were encom¬ 
passing it. It is quite possible thxt this theory was correct; 
but at any rate my own subsequent enqutriea showed that the 
actual assassin was the man who had escaped to the Frontier, 
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4 iid iIiAt the erideace ef the e^^witaeesa (at to the Pthet 
ftccuted persons) was eetirelf fabricated. No one^ however, 
had aQf doubt that the Hindu leader had contrived and 
brought off the murder hy one or more hired assassins * and 
the acquittal of the lot because, owing to our British legal 
system, the evidence necessary to establish their guilt had to 
be invented, was regarded in the district as a grave failure of 
justice. 

Years later in Peshawar 1 came into close touch with the 
working of the Frontier Grimes Regulation, which wisely 
provides that where legal proof sufficient to satisfy a British 
Court of Justice la not forthcoming, the finding of a Council 
of Elders, after due local enquiry by indigenous methods, 
may be accepted as proof of guilt by the District Magistrate. 
He can. In such cases, impose a sentence up to fourteen years* 
imprisonment. That extra-judidal procedure is suited to the 
wild state of society in which the hired assassin and the murder 
of the victim when sleeping or at his prayers are not uncommon 
incidents. 

The case UlustTates the extraordinary difficulty of accepting 
the evidence of Indian witnesses, even when they appear to 
be rude, simple, and unsophisacaced. But, by experience and 
ohserrarion, one acquires in course of time a certain intuition 
which enables one to judge fairly accurately whether a witness 
is lying or not. 

The eye-witness that has baffled me up to this day is the 
simple Irish rustic of whom you enquire which way the fox 
(which he swears he has seen a few minutes ago and describes 
vividly) has gone ! Is a real artiste 

Rioting, homicide, and the abduction of women were the 
favourite crimes in the western half of Shahpur. In the 
eastern hal^ known as the Bar (then uncultivated waste or 
rough pasture land, but now transformed by the Lower 
Jhelum Canal into rich culrivation growing half a mlibon 
acres of wheat, maize, and cotton yearly), cattle-theft was still 
regarded as a le^rimate occupation. It was the hereditary 
calliog of many of the semi-nomad tribes, Gondals, Raojhas, 
Lakks, and it was still a tradition that no young fellow could 
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uk for i wif« till h« hid prored hit manhood by a sucMssfnl 
canle-thefc. 

WiUon had ixiitUted against this pastime a vigoroos cam> 
paign which I followed up. Manj* of the big men in the tract 
were deeply implicated aa protectors of the actnal thieves acid 
receivers of the stolen goods. Encouraged my success in 
Mooltan ! deeded to go for them. I spent a da7 or two at 
Kot Moman police station in demaodifig security from the 
smaller fry, who were put up by the police, and against whom 
the men of influence gave fro forma evidence readily enough, 
at the same time arranging for the necessary security of th«r 
prot^g£s. Having noted this and made my own enquiries, on 
the third day I threw my bomb by putting Kaln—who was 
one of the biggeat landowners and most notorious ** reefers ’’ 
in the locality—in the dock and demanding from him 
jASi.20,000 security to be of good behavionr. The result was 
W immediate. There was general relief among those who had 
suffered from his terrorism, and evidence was promptly forth' 
coming against him and his influential associates. 

^ Steady pressure of this kind, applied for two years, broke 
down, at least for the beiog, the central organisation, 
and brought about a great reduction in cattle-theft. 

Wilson in this connection tells a story against me. I 
was on tour, trying cases in my tent. A man accused of 
cattlfrtheit was waiting ontside in police custody, and took 
advantage of the interval to prostrate himself in prayer. An 
acquaintance coming up asked hifn why he was praying at 
such a lime. He said, ** That the Almighty may soften the 
heart of the Sahib.^* The acquaintance remarked, “ You are 
wasting your prayers here; better reserve them for the 
Appeal CouK.” 

Among the pleasantest features of Shahpnt were the love of 
honea and skUl in horsemanship. All the Tlwana and Noon 
Chiefs and many of the Saiyids, Eureshia, Baluchis, and 
Mekans bred horses on a big scale, and every little landholder 
had a mare or two in his stable, Riding was almost the only 
form oi locomotion. To sic in a vehicle of any kind was 
regarded as effeminate, tfltarting on the morning march of 
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twelTe or fifteen miles witli hili a dozen znounted compznioiis, 
the Qombex often swelled to fift^ or one hundred ^ rovu, and In 
the afternoon there would be a contest between Tillage and 
Tillage or tribe and tribe in tent-pe^iag. These attracted 
immense crowds and the winner was a popular hero. 

The fastest thing in stable was a Baluclu mare. 1 
called her Kami ” (the doe) from her colour j but the 
Shahput folh named her Bijli (lightning for her speed. She 
and I made our reputation hf once beating the mail-craia, 
which rune bp the roadside, in a ten-mile race frozn Miani to 
Bhera, which we completed in a few minutes under the half- 
hour. We won bp fifty yards, with tremendous applause 
from the passengers and the waiting crowd. BijU had a 
mouth and legs of iron, and otci the hard filnt patl^ of the 
Salt Range, it was ciot easy to keep up with her. After a few 
tours I was asked by my Awan friends to leare Bijli behind^! 
as the wear and tear on their hone-fiesh was becoming more ^ 
than they could stand. 

There were only four 01 five British officials in the district 
and our work took us in diSeient directions. I sometimA 
did not meet another European or speak a Trord of English for 
months on end. But this had the advantage of strengthening 
one's intimacy with Indian friends and increasing one’s know¬ 
ledge of the people. The man from whom I learned most in 
Shahpur town was Lala (afterwards Rai Bahadur) Ram Das, 
the head of the local Bar, which then consisted of onfy three 
or four members^there are now fifty or sixty. 

Though 2 Teiy able pleader (he appeared for the defence in 
nearly all the big casea), he did not know a word of English. 

But he was well read in Oriental literature, especially Fersbn, 
and had a rich fund of anecdote combined with a rare sense 
of humour. Moreorer, he was one of the most loyal and 
honourable men I have met in his profusion. We remained 
close friends for tUrty years, and up to the end, though 
stricken with yean and almost blind, he used often to come to 
see me at Lahore. He represented the orthodox Hindu of the 
best type, and I always found his knowledge and advice 
helpful. He died a few years mo, but has left worthy 
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detcendAQts. He u onlf one of the manj* hundred Shehpur 
friends whose memory 1 cherish. 

After two very busp but delightful jeais ia Shahpui, I wss 
celled to headquarters to act as Under-Secretary to Gorera- 
meat. Sir James LyaU was then Lieutenant-GoTemor. C. L. 
(afterwards Sir Lonis) Tupper and H. C. Fasshawe were 
respectively Chief Secretary and Secretary. Tupper was a man 
of towering intellect, a brilliant Secretary, but rather lacking 
in administraclye knowledge and in the human side of his work. 
Fanshawe, though cast in a sterner mould, was more human: 

A man severe he was and stem to view, 

I knew him well and erery truant knew. 

Yet he was tiod or if severe in ought 
The love he bore to learning* was la fault." 

Under these two heads, who for many years were the mouth- 
piece* of Goveroment, the Secretamt struck terror into the 
hearts of the rough-and-ready district official, who cared more 
for getting the work done than for sending up a punctual and 
polished report of how he had done it. But Lyall, with his 
intuitive knowledge of and sympathy with the difficulties of 
the man on the spot, checked any tendency to over-centralisa¬ 
tion or harsh critidsio. Tupper was a demon for work. 1 
remember how he gazed at me in “wild surprise” when I 
asked him ii I could leave the office at noon on Saturdaya for a 
cricket match. However, he gave a dubious assent. 

Among the cases I had to handle was a very complex one 
regarding the powers of the Government in the management of 
the famous Golden Temple of the Sikhs at Amritsar (now in 
the forcible possession of the Akali “ reformers") which 
derived a la^ share of its endowments from the British as 
from the preceding Sikh Government. I spent much time in 
the investigation and sent up, as I thought, a very complete 
note which would serve as the basis of the orders to be issued. 
Tupper, under whom I worked, was quite satisfied with the 
note and sent it on with his initials to the Lieutenant- 
Governor. 


ACcviM^ i& 
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L^all prob&blj bad as mucb personal knowledge of erery 
important matter in tbe Province as aji7 of tbe local officers. 
Ht accepted my condcsiona, but arrived at them by a different 
and, to my mind, less convincbg method of reasoning which 
he explained in a length;^ Memorandma. In drafting the 
orders 1 repeated my own notes tvhich I prided mysdf pnt 
the case more dearly than the Lieutenant-Governor had. 

The draft, being an important one, went to the Lieutenant* 
Governor for approval It came back with the pithy but 
scathing comment: 

“ Undersecretary's English is doubtless better than mine. 
StQl I prefer my own.” 

In a chastened spirit I recast the draf^ reproducing Lyall's 
ifjisHma vtrhoy and leaving the “ man on the spot *’ to puzzle 
out the meaning. 

But time brings its revenge. Twenty-five years later as 
Lieutenant-Governor, my secretaries and myself, as well as 
the local officers, had to spend laborious days in endeavouring 
to interpret and apply many of Lyall's orders, especially those 
relating to the intricate questions of the villagers* tights In 
the various classes of State forests in Elangra, which Lyall had 
defined forty years before. He no doubt had good reasons for 
his orders and he knew what they meant; but none of us did, 
and the bbour involved in trying to give effect to them in a 
practical way was enormous. 

Coe of the few things b my official career which I pride 
myself on is that, while only a privileged few can read my 
atrocious handwriting, once it is deciphered no one can faE to 
understand the meaning. Another U that 1 was one of the 
few Lieutenant-Governors who had never been a Secretary 
or Under-Secretary—'for my brief term as acting Undo 
Secretary in 1869 came to a speedy end. Hie two things were 
inter-connected as erpbined In the following quotation from a 
valedictory notice in the CivU and MUitary Gax^tu of Z7th 
May, 1919, a day after 1 had bid down my office. 

“ An accident, a fortunate one, kept Mr. O’Dwyer entirely 
outside the Secretariat, we think, throughout his career. A 
vivid aod effective writer, he was a bad penman. No Chief 

K 
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Secretuy aad no bead of a department wanted to read more 
of that accuned thing than wa» inevitable) and Mr. O’Dwyet 
waa saved from tbe desk to pla^ tbe part that suited him among 
men and the vpoiks of men. . . . Never was diaabilitp more 
semceaMe.” 

In theae zemarks the valedlctor^r nodce did not ** lie like an 
epitaph,” as the French pnt it. Mj bad handwritbg was for 
me, at least, a blessing In disguise. In September, 1S89, 
before I had completed four pears^ service, it led to mp being 
” kicked upstairs ” into the vec^ post I coveted-^that of 
independent charge of a Settlement. H. N. Maude of the 
I.C.S. who had recen^ begun the Settlement of Gujranwala 
was anxious to return to the Secretariat, for which he had all 
the requisite qualifications, includiog penmanship, and Sir 
James L^all selected me to take his place. 



CHAPTER IV 


cujsjlswala , 1889 -^ 5 . atrrfJA fmjAM 

I THUS {ound myselj, at tweaty'five. In independent 
diarge of the settlement of a district with an area^of 
some tbiee thousand square miles, and a popolatlon 
approaching three^quarcen of a million. I had a house 
of mp own, the lustoric Barah-darri (twelve doors), once the 
residence of the great SiLh General—Hari Singh Nalwa—and, 
as I discovered later, still baonted bj the ghost of a favouiite 
)roung wife said to have been poisoned a superseded rival. 
There was a pleasant garden, a tennis court, and ample accom* 
modation for mj dozen servants. There was also stabling for 
a dozen horses. But I limited myself to half a dozen. 

Two years ago, when discoursing to some of the boys at 
Eton on an In^an career, I roused th«r enthuriasm by telling 
them that at twenty>five 1 kept a stable of ax horses. [Th^ 
were really only ponies and cost me only some ;^200 to pur¬ 
chase and ,^120 a year to keep.] But I fear this was dl^ 
counted when I had to tell them that twenty-five years later, 
as Lieutenant-Governor, 1 could not run to more than five 
horses, and that as a humble annuitant of ^1000 a year (three- 
fourths of which are represented by my own contriburions 
during thirty-three years’ service) I could not aford even one. 

However, in Gujranwala I was able to find employment 
for the six in work and play. Gujranwala is only some forty 
miles from Lahore on the main line to Rawal PIndi and 
Felhawar. There was at headquarters the nsnal official 
hierarchy: a Deputy-Commissioner, who was changed two 
or three times a year to the great detriment of the district 
administratioa, a British Police Officer, a Canal En^eer, a 
Civil Surgeon (British or Indian), and a swimming-bath. 
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That was a strong coloof of the Amerkan Presb^eriafl 
Mission, of whom the head. Dr. Machee, deseire^^ enjoyed 
the confidence of the British and Indian communities. He 
was for many years secretuy to the Mimidpali^, and the 
trusted adviser of us o:£cials in all matters of local politics. 
The district itself, lying in the flat Central Punjab plain, 
lacked the variety of the Noith>West Punjab, in wldch the 
Salt Range and its interesting tribes play so large a part. 

The Gnjranwala peasantry and landed gentry were, on the 
whole, better agricultnrists, but less virile and spirited than 
their n^hbourt beyond the Chenab in Shahpur. They 
were chiefly Jats, that sturdy plodding race of hereditary 
agncnlturists (whom ethnologists identify with the Getae or 
Scythians) whose industry has buHt up the rural prosperity 
of the Punjab, and who are as handy with the sword and the 
bayonet as with the plough and the water-lift. 

Among them the tribal bond was weaker than in the Western 
Punjab, while the village bond was generally stronger. Ori^* 
ally all Hindus, the majority had been converted to Islam 
from the fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries, while a 
powerful minority had at the same time embraced Sikhism. 
The only great Sikh ruler, Maharaja Ranjit Singh, was bom 
in Gujranwala, to which hit family belonged, and several of 
the great Sikh Sirdars had their homes or their lands in the 
district. ^ 

. It was not uncommon to find a village or estate divided 
into three sections, Hindu, Mohammedan, and Sikh, all 
denring cheit descent from a common Hindu ancestor, twelve 
to fifteen generations back, and all living and wor^ng side by 
side in perfect amity. Indeed sectarian feeling was then almost 
unknown in rural India, except when stirred up by their more 
advanced Q) c^reli^onlsts in the towns, generally for some 
personal or political object. 

In writing about Shahpur 1 have said sometlung ai to the 
d.uties of a Settlement Officer. For a civilian the post ofieri the 
best life and the most fascinating work to be found in Zn^a. 
It is the basis of all real knowledge of the rural masses. For 
six or dght months in the year he lives and works among them, 
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alffloec ezclufivdf. He learcft their Inner llie, theit trials and 
hardships, their joys and ihdr sorrovTS. He deals with them 
in their Helds and their villages, where they are at their best, 
rather than in the bw courts, where they are at their worst; 
for they are then endeavonring to drcumvent, often by fraud 
or false evidence the varions obstacles in the shape of legal 
formalities wluch, to their Bunds, we have placed between 
them and justice. When an Indian msric comes Into the 
armoapheie of a Court he has his mind made up to swear to 
anything that be thinha will suit his pnrpos^ and it is no light 
task to get the truth out of him. Pnt the same man in the 
same cause in the village ehAvi (square) or uuder the village 
tree among his own people, and he will hesitate to lie even in 
a good cause. That is why rhe peripatetic jnstice^ to which 
the Indian lawyer and the Indian politidan so strongly object, 
as wanting in legal formalities, is so much more speedy and 
Satisfactory. 

My assistants (all Indians and ignorant of English) and 
myself in the course of the Settlement summarily disposed of 
some sixty thousand cases of disputes as to inheritance, shares, 
transfers, mortgages, redemptions of mortgage, sales, leases, 
boundaries, revenue-free grants, tenancies, village offices, 
generally on the spot in the presence of the parties and theit 
friends and vrithont the intervention of legal practitionerv. 
This was done in ono-tenth of the time it would have taken 
at headquarters, and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
I think we got at the truth, for not one decision in a hundred 
was appealed against. AH this work was subsidiary to the 
framing of an accnrate surv^ and record of rights in the land, 
field by field, holding by holding, and village by village. This, 
in turn, was a step towards the preparation of full and accurate 
statistics of soils, crops, rents, prices, for the reassessment and 
distribution of the Government land revenue. 

Each uhsU, or lub-diririon of two hundred to four hundred 
estates, waa taken in turn. Every estate was inspected in detail 
at least onc^ and often two or three times, by the Settlement 
Officer, who discussed the statistia, the crops, out-turn, rents, 
etc, with the owners and tenants, and heard thur side of the 
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CAM. completed his rillag^tOTillage inspecoons and 

nude loagh notes oi what he thought e&ch might reasonably 
be asked to pay for the nert term of twenty or thirty years, 
he then framed proposals for the sub^dinsion as a whole, 
gmsg a succinct account of its fiscal history, agriculture, and 
rerenue capacity, supported by statistics. In these operations 
a trained special staff of sereral hundred officials was employed, 
all being Indians. 

These proposals were examined by his superiors, the Com* 
missiocer and Financial Commissioner, both men of wide 
Settlement experience, and were submitted with their views 
to the local Government for orders. The Government 
sanctioned a gross total (sometimes differing sabstantUUy 
from the Settlemept Officer’s proposals), zud it was the 
bnuness of the latter to distribute this total among the two 
hundred to four hundred villages, announce the new demand, 
and arrange for its distribution within the village over each 
holding. 

All this sounds dull and formal, savouring of the rigid 
methods of that haughty bureaucrat the assessor of income 
tax. In practice it was a very human proceeding. One was in 
personal contact at every stage with the rural population In the 
district—over half a million of people. Th^, like all nua! folk, 
put on the poor mouth, dwelt with force and pathos on the 
vagaries of the rains, the low prices, the damage by hail, the 
murrain among the cattle their iodebtedneas to the vlUagc 
moneylenders, the growing tale of mortgages. To which I 
would r^y, quoting the statistics, that the cultivated area, on 
which alone they were assessed, had increased from (s^) 1,500 
to 2,000 acres since the last assessment thirty years before, 
that the prices of their produce had meantime doubled, that 
they were growing more of the valuable crops, wheat, sugar' 
cane, cotton, that they had sunk half a dozen new irrigation 
wells with the money lent by Government at a nombal race, 
that a new Government Canal had enlarged the area of 
cultivatioo and secured the crops against drought that they 
kept more cattle, had built fine brick houses in place of the 
old mud ones, that their wives and daughters were wearing 
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silver amdets ajid anUets-^ tHog axiknovm in che old Sikh 
days—that maoy of them were aow oainlng “ good money ” 
in the Army or other Govermnent Service, and that the debt * 
and mortgages were due to their love of litigation or love of 
drink in Sikh villages, tbmr extravagance on marriages, and 
so on. 

Then we wonld go round the village lands—eay one thou¬ 
sand acrea of cultivation for an average village of one hundred 
peasant proprietors*—to see the crops. The headmen would, 
of course, wish to take me to the worst lands. I had a big 
black Turcoman horse known as “ Death.” He h ad killed a 
wounded boar, that unwisely attacked him in the jungle, by a 
well-aimed right and left from his legs, and thereafter 
was thought highly of. I would leave the selection to ** Death,” 
who for his own ael£ah aims would invariably make for the 
fields where the crops were thickest and highest. This would 
draw a laugh fr«n the crowd who said the horse was not 
“ Death ” but “ Shaitan ” (Satan) from hh uncanny know¬ 
ledge. 

This playful contest of wits would be renewed moat mom- 
ix^ for the five or six months of the cold weather, from 
7 a.m. to) noon. In that time three or four villages were 
covered daily. The group of villagers was then assembled 
outside my tent in the afternoon, and in the general pcw-wow 
further facts were elicited, if not from the village concerned 
at least from its neighbouia, for each would magnify| its 
neighbour's resources while minimising its own. 

The notes based on personal observation, the study of the 
statistics of cultivation, assessments, arrears, remissions, going 
back to annexation and embodied in the village Kote Book, 
the opinions of one’s Indian assistants, and the friendly dis¬ 
cussion with the people enabled one to make a fairly accurate 
estimate of what the new assessment should he. When tt was 
announced, the village community had the right first to peti- 
cion the Settlement Officer (i.e. myself) to revise his order, 
and, if atili diatarisfied, they had the right of appeal 10 the 
Commissioner, and a further petition for revision to the 
Financial Commiasioner, the highest revenue authority. 
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One vrould ezpecc that^ sucK facilities in a matter of 
such iiaportance, and with a people so litigious^ there would 
be innaOLerable objectioas and appeals. As a matter of 
fact, out of orer one thousand two hundred estates assessed 
for twentT* or thirty years to about j^ioo,ooo per annum, 
including rates and cesses, only fifty-two thought it necessary 
to prefer an objection to me, and only sixteen appealed to 
higher authority. I mention, this not to claim any special 
merit for zay own work, for other districts could show better 
results, but to show how reasonable is the Indian peasant 
when his side of the case h heard and he receiyes fair treat¬ 
ment. In the Punjab at least, the “ pbdd pathetic content¬ 
ment of the peasantry, which highly-placed British politicians 
thought right to disturb, is not due to dull apathy, but to a 
consciousness that they are being fairly dealt with. When 
they had reason to thlrAe otherwise they were qnick enough to 
show their discontent and insist on redress. 

As a matter of fact our standards of assessment are extra¬ 
ordinarily mild, especially in the Punjab, and rightly so, as 
compared with those of preceding rulers or those now prerail- 
isg in Native States. 

The great and broad-ounded Mogul Emperor, Akbar, was 
the first to prescribe in India a regular and scientific assessment 
of the land-revenue, then the basis of Imperial finance. His 
system was, curiously enough, based roughly on the standards of 
measurement and assessment laid down byjulms Czsarto secure 
a reasonable revenue from the public lands which had steadily 
been annexed by profiteering patricians. CsesaT*s just but bold 
reforms probably led to the conspiracy which cost him his life. 
But his work remained. His standards were later adopted in 
the Eastern (Byaancint) Empire, and thence spread into pi^ 
Moslem Persia, where they were promulgated by the famous 
Naushlnvan of the Sassanian dynasty, whose name is still cited 
all over the East as the “Mirror of Justice.” The great Khali^ 
Umar, was vnse enough to maintain Naushiiwan’s standards for 
the assessment of the conquered territories of which the 
“ infidels ” were allowed to retain possession. Akbax realised 
the advantage of supporting his reforms by citing Naushlrwan 
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xnd Umar u hu modds^ sad he tvta brmgt in Juliua Cssar m 
hs reference 10 the kaisofi gaz (^ard)^ or ataadard of l en gth. 
The British in India adopted and improred upon Alc^r’a 
reforms, and through him the present system goes back to 
Imperial Rome, the source of so much that is great and 
permanent in admioistranon. Akbai prided himself on 
lightening the ezcessive burdens of the peasantry by reducing 
the State demand, previonsly one-half the produce in theory 
but, as he admits, much more in practice, to on^third of the 
produce or of its estimated cash value. This relief xmdoubtedly 
led to a great extension of cultivation and of agricultural 
prosperity under his beneficent rule. But after him the 
system steadily deteriorated, and the local collectors of 
revenue, or those to whom they farmed ont their rights, and 
the various local rulers who rose on the ruins of the Mogul 
Empire, squeezed all they could ont of thetiafonunate tillera 
of the soil, leaving them only a bare subsistence. This was 
the positiop when the British Government came on the 
scene; it was crystallised in the pathedc saying, ‘‘The 
peasant has no one to look to bnt God, and God is far off/^ 
I heard the same wail In Russia. 

The British Government—in India at least^Mvas wise 
enough to realise that the welhbring of the peasant and the 
protection of agriculture axe the foundations of the pros- 
perity of the State. Accordingly the excessive revenue 
demands of the preceding rulers were progressively lowered; 
new and more liberal standards of asaessment were generally 
adopted as each new Province was added. FinaBy, in Northern 
India the principle was accepted that half of the economic 
rent, that which a reasonable landlord levied or would expect, 
should be the limit of the State demand. This would generally 
vary from one-fifth to on^eighth of the crop. Bot in fact 
the actual assessment is very much less, and In my experience 
wlrich covers nearly every district of the Punjab and North- 
West Frontier and part of the Uiuted Provinces, tbe Govern¬ 
ment does not exact more than from one-eighth 10 one-twelfth 
of the value of the produce. In the Karive States of winch 
I have knowledge, and several of which I have personally 
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aueu«d, tiit standard U irom 50 to 150 per cent bi^xet than 
in adjoining Biitiah districts. 

In the Punjab cren to-daji'f notwithstanding the great 
increase in prices and in the selling valne ot land, the Gorem* 
ment demand on the land does not average more than half- 
a-crown per cultivated acre, while the average sale value is 
over ^20 per acre. It is this consideration for the peasant 
and his dependents (90 per cent of the population)— 

“ Whose life is a loog-drava qoestion 
Between a aop and a crop " 

—that has been, and is, the greatest asset of the British Govern¬ 
ment in India and the strongest argument for the permanerxce 
of our rule. The town-bred Intelligentsia, whom we are now 
putting in power, have no sympathy fox the peasant, and as 
in the past would luck him dry ii allowed to do so. 

One of the hist conArucdve acts of the all-India Legislarive 
Assembly has been, in spite of the protests of the few rural 
representatives, to impose for the benefit of a small capitalist 
class and to spice the British trader, a heav^ protective tariff 
on imports, admittedly most injurious to rural interests and one 
which, if they could make their voices heard or their infiuenoe 
felt in the Legislature, would rxot have even been admitted to 
discussion. Yet the Governments in India and here, both of 
whom claim to be the champions of the weak and oppressed, 
feebly acquiesced in this selfish proceeding as bring the 
natural result of the new democratic (?) insritutlons in India. 
Those of us who have been working all our lives for the Indian 
peasantry view with dismay this betrayal of thrir interests in 
the name of democracy. The only satisfaction left to us is 
that on their behalf we gave the warning of what was likely 
to happen, and recorded our protest when our fears were 
realIse<L 

Life in Gujranwala, as in Shahpur, had Its lighter side. 
The shooting was poor; but along the Chenab there were 
wild pig in many places, which caused much damage to the 
crops. 

After some thirty years I revived plg-sUcklng, which bad 
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bfi«o xht fiTOurite sport of a fonoer Sottlomeot Officer, 
Mr. J. H. Morris, afterwards Quef Conunisnoner of tbo 
Central Fiovincea. Wazirabad, wliere the railway to the 
north crosses the Cbenab, was the chief centre, and frieada 
from the Queen’s Bays or the nth Hussan at Sialkot used to 
join US there or across the rlrer on the Gujrat side—^here 
the cheery Deputy-Commissioner, Baton Bentinch, was always 
ready to welcome oa for a week-end meet. 

The going was bad and the jungle dense. So our operations 
were not very successful. Often 1 used to go out alone with 
a party of local notables. One Sunday morning we put up 
a fine boar ; after a long chase he charged and I speared him, 
not rery serionsity. He retreated into a dry ranne. I punned 
him, mounted on “ Death/* With an* angry grunt he again 
came straight at me; Death ** for the first time shied 
wildly. I was flung at the feet of the afagry boar, holding 
on to the reins with one hand and to my spear with the other. 
Being sli^t^ stunned, I lay fiat and motionless. That fact 
and the shouts of my companions coming up from behind 
saved me. The boar jumped over me, gored the horse, and 
bolted further down the ravine, I remounted, gave chase, 
caught hirfi up again, and after a sdfi fight finished Htt off 
and returned triumphant The involuntary lesson I then 
learned, to remain fiat on the ground and motionless, served 
me well In subsequent emergencies of the same kind. 

But the best sport I had was some fifty miles down the 
river, near Wanike- The Bir or western portion of the dis¬ 
trict was then largely psatotal, though now, like the Shahpur 
Bar, a rich plain of cultlvadon Irrigated from the Lower 
Chenab Canal which was then under construcdon. The 
Bir tribes kept great herds of cattle in those broad pastures, 
and cattl^tlueTiDg was rife. The business was carried on 
under the protecdon of the great “ receivers " on both sides 
of the river, in Gujranwala and Shahpur. Tlie key posidon 
on the river-bank was held by the famous Rahim known for 
fifty years as the Rob Roy of the Bdr. 

Rahim was perhaps the last survivor of an interesting type, 
which has steadily disappeared as the primeval jungles have 
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pvta wkj to the civiliUDg influences of canal cnlnvatioa. 
He told zne once that for ^ears he never slept peacefuUj 
unless he had at least a dozen stolen cattle hidden away in his 
sheds or jungle fastnesses, awaiting removal to his confederates 
in the interioi. I think it was the sport of the game rather 
tKan the profits that appealed to him, for he was lord of 
several villages and of thousands of acres of rich cultlvatioo. 
He had built himself a fine house and a stately mos^fie, for he 
was a strict Mussulman, and even had some reputation for 
sanctity oi life. But he was also, even in his old age when I 
came to know him, a fearless rider and s keen pigsticker, 
and it was these qualities that made him and me friends ; for 
as Settlemeot Officer, it was no affair of mine to piy into his 
less innocent pursuits. 

Rahim had the knowledge of where the pig could be found, 
and could command the agency (generally Sanaa or hereditary 
hunters and thieves) necessary to push them out oi their biis. 
He was my Chief of the Staff for pig-sricUng, and never 
failed me. One glorious day with him stands out in my 
memory as vividly as that on which (in April, 19IZ) I got 
three tigers in the Rewa jungles, or that (in February, 2910), 
on which I was one of the few in at the death, after one 
oi the greatest hunts in the annals of the Limerick fox¬ 
hounds. Soon after sunrise we got on to an island in the 
Chenab, a mile long and up to half & miU broad, which held 
three stont boar. I had three good horses, and carried the 
only spear; for Rahim Insisted that I should have all the 
sport. By five o’clock that afternoon the three boar had died 
a glorious death; my three ponies had only two sound legs 
befween them ; I waa none the worse but for a damaged rib. 
The first boar, after a nm of a niib or so, charged home. 
I made a drive at him with my spear, which by a happy chance 
went right through him. He fell stone dead, though I did 
not know it at first. Rahim and his following shouted “ wah, 
wah”! Rahim threw himself off his horse in spite of my warn- 
ings that the boar might charge, and danced a war-dance over 
the fallen foe. 'Tlie occasion be thoi^t called for some 
special recognition. I had a pull at my flask, but could not 
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him, 1 strict Mohimmedao, a drink from it. 1 lit a 
cigar. Itahim a&kcd me for it, took a conple of puffs lumaelf and 
passed it on to hia fpUowers, who puffed it Tigorouaty to the 
bitter end. When the great da^ waa over I took the tuska 
and the Sansia had a grand feaat on the three boars. 

Theae SansU are a curioua race, perhaps aboriginal, with 
an hereditary aver^n to honest labour, a marked aptitude for 
petty theft, for hunting and trapping wild animals. They 
have none of the scruples oi the F^dn or the Mohammedan 
as to what it is lawful to eat or drink. They take to carrion 
when other, food is scarce, and they certainly like their meat 
very ** high.*’ One day when waiting for the pig to break, 1 
got into 8 diacussion with my Sana! shthari (huntsman) as to 
the relative values of the different kinds of flesh. He summed 
up his views thus: ** The flesh of covrs, sheep, goats, may fill 
a man’s belly, but it is insipid stuff. Even the flesh of the 
deer is poor and tast^ess; a boar’s flesh is tasteful if the boar 
is full grovm and the meat kept for days. But for a real 
satisfying meal, give me the flesh oi a fat jackal.” 

1 cross’ezambed him a» to the special merits of this delicacy, 
and he explained, ** If yon have a good meal of jackal’s meat 
at the beginning of the winter, you will find It so heating, 
that you won’t need to wear a blanket for the rest of the 
winter.” He smacked his Ups as he repeated: “Gidar nil 
fcuch nahin”—“ Nothing like jackal.” 

The Sansis and other such tribes, Chuhras, Bainipias, Eanjars, 
Mahtams, are outride the pale of Hinduism and Islam, with 
some obscute cult of their own. Islam, bring still a prosely* 
tising creed, is ready to admit even the lowest out*castes into 
its fold, provided they reate the iialima (confession of faith), 
abjure forbidden (harim) food, and restrict themselves to 
what is lawful (baii!). Henc^ in seasons of plenty I have 
found some of them accepting these restrictions and raising 
thrix itarus by becoming qualified to share, in theory at 
least, the tobaccoplpe and the drinking-bowl (biJtka 
with their brother Mohammedaris. I fancy, hcwev», they 
rather chafe at the restrictions. Anyhow, in the Gujranwala 
Bir, when a season of drought or scarcity came on, I heard 
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of them rerertlng to thdr own debaied cult and ptt 6 Hy 
retunuAg to their ovrc unlawful fleshpots. 

Years later^ when 1 war LieutenaDt-GorernoT, we made 
STStematic and on the whole $ucce&eful efforts to rescue 
these criminal tribes from thdr inherited predator7 habits, 
to teach them an hcnot liTelihood, and to raise them in the 
social scale. Among other methods, with the help of the 
Qaristiaa Missiocs, notably the Franciscan Fathers and the 
Salvation Army, and later on of the various Indian religious 
communities who had previously despise them as outslded 
the pale, we endeavoured to settle them on the land as tillers 
of the solL I set aside some twenty thousand acres of fertile 
land on one of the new irrigation canals for the purpose. 
But before they could reach the promjed laud, they had 
to go through some preluxunary rramlog and dudpline in 
reformatory and industrial settlements. Many of them 
accepted these irksome restraints as a step towards the ultimate 
goal. But they did not readily give up their abominations. 
One very hot morning in May, 191I went round the new 
reformatory in Amritsar where some hundreds had been 
more or less willingly collected. Among them was a group of 
Mahtams from the banhs of the R&vi. They had brought 
in with them the carcass of an alligator in a high state of 
decomposiooQ, and wlule this delicacy was ** on cut,” they 
refused to do any of the labour prescribed as the condition 
for the supply of legitimate foO^ They were deaf to the 
remonstrances of the staff and even the complaints of their 
fellow-criminals, and it was only when the supply of unhallowed 
alligator was exhausted that, under the stimulus of hunger, 
they consented to conform to the rules. 

A notable feature of all these people, men, women, and 
children, was their deftness of hud. They were libe our 
gipsies, essentially “light-fingered gentry.” Before leaving 
them I must tell a tale of how they fared on the land. I 
had given Mr. Booth‘’T\icker of the Salvation Army about 
one thousand acres for one of their settlements in the Mocltan 
district ; and when I went to see it a year or two Ister I 
found a fiourishing village of eighty well-built houses with a 
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rOlage bally school, and church, in the middle of a well-tilled 
plain of Sue cropi. On all sida there were eridencee of what 
can be accomplished eTen with the most unproimsmg material 
by true misriooary effort, when aided fay the regenerative 
iflffuence of the land. Later on I had an opportunity of 
cosgratuUtiag Mr. Booth-Tucker on the success of his efforts 
and then he unfcdded this tale. 

The new settlement of people with an hereditary tendency 
to prey on th^ neigbfaoaxs was, not unnaturally, regarded 
with disfavour by the existing villages, cluefly Mohammedans. 
In fact they tried to ** freeze out ” the new-comers by stealing 
their cattle or turning their own cattle loose to trespass on 
the crops. One Christmas Day—perhaps m 1916—when the 
“ conyerted ** settlers after church had settled down to their 
Christmas dinner, they heard that their neighbours had let 
loose their catrie on the young wheat crop. ’Hie settlers 
sallied forth with theic cudgels, rounded up the cattle, and 
began driving them off towards the pound. A reacue-parcy of 
Mohammedans atucked them. There was a free fight, several 
people were injured on both sides, and one of the Mohammedan 
party was killed by a casual blow. The ^ase came into Court 
in due course; some five or six of the Salvation Army colonists 
were convicted and sentenced to various terms of impison- 
ment. 

But the curious result was, as 1 learned later from an 
mfiuential Mohammedan of locality, that the fact that 
the hitherto despised Christian converts had not displayed 
Christian meekness, hut had killed tb^ man, raised them at 
once in the esdmatiofi of their neighbours, and secured thrir 
immum^ from further petty annoyances. 

After a year or two, when amicable relations were re* 
established, I was glad to accede to Mr. Booth-Tuckeris repr^ 
aentation on behalf of the imprisoned men, for the lolhng 
was an unfortunate accident and ordered th^ release. 

The latest accounts show that these land settlements of the 
various Christian Misuoos, and especially those of the Belgian 
Franciscan Fathers and of the Salvation Army, vrho were the 
first to undertake what was then regarded as an almost hope- 
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tas^ continue to flouilsh, and that at least the riamg 
generation of what was officially Icqowd aa the “ criminal 
tribes ** is taking kindly to a life of honest work on the land. 

Up CO the time I left India my efforts to Interest educated 
Indians, whether Hindu, Mohammedan, or Sikh, in work of 
this* kind met with little success. The idea of soda! semce 
for the uplift of one’s fellow-men is still foreign to the Indian 
mbd. 'That is probably a result of the caste system, which 
limits his outloc^ to the community enclosed within his own 
particular compartment. It teaches him to disregard all out¬ 
side it as indrrlduals, worthy perhaps in their way, with whom 
he tan have no social relations, and whose social eleratioii or 
degradation does not therefore concern him. 

The Arya Samij Reform Movement, which has taken such 
deep root among the educated Hindus in the Punjab, recognises 
this defect in the Hindu social system, especially as It Is a bar 
to that political advance that so many of them contemplate. 
Hence they have, in theory at least, advocated the abolition of 
caste as being an ugly and unjustifiable accietion to the pure 
tenets of the Vedas. In pursuance of that theory, they have 
in recent years begun proselytising work to bring the lower 
castes and out-castes into theix fold, and even to win back by 
the skvddbi or purification process those weak brethren who 
have drifted into Islam. This policy bss aroused the stubborn 
opposidoQ of the orthodox Hindus, to whom caste is even 
dearer than the Vedas, and the violent hostiUty of militant 
Islam, which resents any attempts of the **sona of burnt 
fathers” to invade its domain. Hence the ertraordinary 
revival of sectarian hatred in Its most intense form among 
even the educated and politically advanced followers of the 
rival religions. Gandhi’s personal ascendancy for a few years 
obscured this great rift which divides India from Peshawar to 
Cape Comorin, from Karachi to Calcutta. But the devices 
which he used, with temporary success, to conceal the rift and 
unite Hindus, Mohammedans, and Sikhs against the foreign 
oppressor, via. the fictitious Khilafat agitation, the boycott of 
the “ Satanic ” Government and of all its activities, have now 
worn thin. Gandhi, to maintain his ascendancy over the 
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orthodox ICndui, hu 2ud to commit himself to the maiAtezuace 
oi the Cistt system ; to meet the \itvn of the more adraaced 
reformers (who see that the denial of elemenury social rights to 
the $0 millioo out'Caates U a fatal exposore of the hollowness of 
their democratic pose) he has had to advocate the removal of 
the disabilities of the untouchables.” The two posidona are» 
of course^ like so many of Gandhi’s brain-waves,” mutually 
antagocutic. Pressed by one section or the ocher, Gandhi has 
foundered deeper and deeper. Lately, under the InBuence, 
doubtless, of the orthodox Hindus or the remnant of the 
Khilafat par^, he has said and written things about the 
Aiya Smij^the Hindu reforxners-^which have infuriated 
theta. While the violent attempts of his Swaraj followers, for 
political purposes, to force a free passage for the “ untouch¬ 
ables ” to the lapsed Hindu shrines at Vaikom in Travancore 
and other places in Southern India, have compromised them 
seriously with those orthodox Hindus who would die rather 
than be polluted by rubbing shoulders with an ** untouch¬ 
able.” For the poor and the oppressed Gandhi has accom¬ 
plished nothing, and he has now hitched himself to the 
Juggernaut car of C. R. Das and the Bengal reactionaries. 
The latest phase is the denunciation of the Mahatma hy a 
great Hindu conference at Bombay and the threat to lynch 
him for insulting the orthodox Hindu religion. 

Truly the path of a Mahatma ” is difficult, and it is not 
surprising that Gandhi has recently tried to repudiate the 
title—and its responsibilities. His Induence in India is 
steadily waning, but his ascetic pose and the vague impiac* 
ticable Tolstoyan theorla which he so skilfully enunciates as 
great moral truths, seem to have deluded many well-meaning 
but weak-mioded people in sentimental England and some 
even in logical France who are on the look-out for a new light 
from the East. 

But I must return to Rahim and the Sansis. I have already 
said there were a lot of wild pig near Wazirabad; but the 
people, while clsunouring to have them thinned down, were 
timid in beating then out. I mentioned this to Rahim who 
said contemptuously, “ What can you expect from soft town- 
r 
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folk? I and my men wilJ undertake the job/* Accordingly 
one week-end Rahim and ha merry men came up fifty mllee 
to Wazirabad. They <fid theh work well. We killed tome 
good bean, and 1 fed and rewarded the beaters. A few days 
after they had gone back, the Wazirabad people represented 
to me that In future ih^ would undertake to get the pig out 
without exiraceouB help. Thia they said had cost them dear. 
Rahim’s men had gone, but apparently two buffaloes and a 
pair of oxen had gone with them I But Rahim 1 am snje had 
nothing to do with it. 

Rahim’s great reputation was in part due to his never having 
been frovgi guilty. I asked lum how he had so long and 
successfully evaded justice. He said mainly by bribes. I 
asked, “ Whom did you bribe ? ” He replied, “ Whom did 
I not bribe \ It has cost me from start to finish Rs.jo,ooo. I 
bribed the local petty ofEcials, the police, and even the 
magistrates.” 1 then asked him, Did you ever bribe a Salnb 
(British official)?” He said, “Once, but he was a Kiraoi 
(Eurasian), and he gave me timely information of an intended 
round-up by the police. When the police came they found 
iiothing.” 1 said to Hfn, “ If I had been a magistrate here, 
rd have had you in jail in a month.” His reply was, “ It 
was the mer^ of God that you were not a ma^trate here in 
that days. Now I no longer thieve. I fast and pray.” There 
was some truth in tins, if not all the truth. 

In 1S949 towards the end of the Settlement, I was alio 
given cha^ of the district and the crlmmal administration 
for about a year. The knowledge I had acquired in my four 
and a hsJf yean’ touring included a wide acquaintance with 
the ways of the thieves, bribetakers, and other criminals. I 
made use of that knowledge to dear things up. The thieving 
fraternity and their friends thought that tlus was not playing 
the game; that I was making use of confidences reposed in 
me when I was not a magistrate. 

Bribe-taking among the offidala is perhape the worst evil in 
Oriental administration and the most difficult to combat. I 
have always tried to fight it, but not always with success; for 
when it comes to the point one gets little or no assistance 
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from the public who complaio so bitterly m private. Ose 
ma^ even 6n^ as 1 did as lieute&ajit-GovertkOt, oppoution 
from the hlghlT-pbced officers of the department one is 
attempting to cleanse. A misplaced confidence in their 
sab ordinates or an undue tsprit eorp led one great depart* 
meat to obstruct, though not with success, my efforu to bring 
influential bribe-takers to justice. But I never had to com* 
plain of such obstruction in the Judicial, Police, or Land- 
Revenue Departments. 

As Settlement Officer I was well placed to learn of the 
brib^tabng of the varioua departments, including my own, 
and the Oriental method of imparting this information was 
most artistic. Once, riding along with some village elders and 
a few peasants, when talking of various things, one of the 
latter, ^uite a simple rustic, asked me, ** What’s your pay, 
S^b? ” 1 said, I don’t know why that should interest 
you; but it happens to be Rs. 1,200 (^flo) per month.” He 
exclaimed, Is that all i Why even our su^inspeccor oi 
police makes more thap that.” 

The western half of the district was coming under, canal 
Irrigation from the newly*constracted Lower Chenab Canal 
(now the greatest irrigation system in the world watering 
two and a half million acres of crops annually) while the 
Settlement was la progress. 

This meant a revolutionary change in the whole aystem of 
rural economy, the ultimate results oi which it was at the 
time impossible to forecast. To cover the transition period, 
1 had to frame assessment proposals of ao elastic nature, work¬ 
able, as ] thought, though not ^uice logical. Sir E>eiiciis Pita- 
patriot as l4euteiiant*Govemor, had to deal with them. He 
had an exceptionally clear and logical mind. He did not like 
my rough-and-ready proposals and sent for me to explain 
them. I stayed a few dap at Government House for the 
purpose. 'The first morning he called me Into his office, 
showed me an elaborate alternative scheme which he had 
evolved, asked me to consider it and discuss it with him next 
day. Next morning he asked me what 1 thought of his plan. 
I said, ** The only flaw I can find in it is that it won’t work, 
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md can’t be made to work j ” This blunt criticum ratbei 
amused him, lor be bad an Irish contempt for official coa* 
Tentions. Wo went for a two-houn* ride in which he snbjected 
me to a severe cron-examioation. Id the end he sent me off 
with bis approTal of and blessing on mj proposals. I ma^ 
perhaps ia7 here that I made the same criticism of their 
scheme to the authors of the ill-fated Diarchp (before it was 
embodied in the Reforms Act), but with less success. The7 
had not the knowledge of practical admloistiatioii in the East 
that Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick had. 

The Opium Commission, of which Lord Brasses was 
President, was then aitting at Lahore, and Lord Brasses and 
bis son (the Ute T. A. Brasse7), with whom I had been at 
Balliol, were staying at Government House. I drove down 
with them one afternoon to a sitting of the Commisrion. On 
the way we ran into a pedestrian who was a bit shaken. Lord 
Brassey was much concerned and asked what remedy could 
be applied. A burly Punjabi policeman who had come to 
our aid gave his opinion very decidedly In broad patois. Lord 
Brassey asked me to translate. The advice was “ give him a 
pill or two of opium, it never harmed man or beast.” 

On the same occasion, to my great confusion, my faithful 
body-servant, who had been too hospitably entertained by his 
frieods at Lahore, showed himself the worse for liquor and 
was rather noisy in the verandah of the “ Lat Sahib ” (Lieu* 
tenant*Govetnor). I told my Sikh orderly to get him out of 
the way till he was sober. This he did, but he whispered 
confidentially, ** This dlilgrace would have been avoided if the 
fool would only take opium instead of strong drink.” I have 
always regarded opium-eatini, and still more opium-smoking, 
as much more harmful than drink. But I must acknowledge 
that in some of the appalling epidemics (one was in 1894) I 
found that the Sikh peasantry, who habitually take a small 
dose of opium in the malarial season, were generally immune, 
and brisk and active, while their Hindu and Mohammedan 
neighbours, who eschewed opium, were prostrate almost to a 
man. I related my experience to Lord Brassey, but do not 
know if he attached any weight to it in bis report. 
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Work jc tlie district was to absorbing that it left little 
leisure for aiang clceelj with the people of Gujranwala, the 
headquarten town, or of the other towns in the district. 

They were generally officials of the various departments, 
legal pracdtioners, traders, etc., with whom as SetdemeAt 
Officer I had not much to do. Kow and again I had to inter¬ 
fere on behalf of the rural population—whom, prior to the 
passing of the Land Alienation Act, the moneyed classes in 
the tovm regarded as theirs to exploit and expropriate. But 
as Deputy-Commissioner 1 was broitght into closer touch with 
them. Among other offices I held was that of President oi 
the Municipal Committee, and t had often to hold the scales 
between the Hindu and Mohammedan elements which were 
pretty evenly balanced. This fact leads to my story. 

Gu)ranwala is a walled city with gates, and while I was away on 
short leave in 2894, the Municipal Committee thought they 
would pay me a compliment by naming a new gate after me. 
On my return I was confronted with the /sit ae^ompU, which 
1 did not want, but which it would have been then churlish to 
disavow. The “ O’Dwyer Gate ” was in a prominent place close 
to and facing the laQway station. It was the occasion of a good 
deal of banter from my European friends. However, 1 left 
Gujranwala in 1895 and the Fnnjab in 1897, not returning 
till 193 3. Meantime municipal interest in the '* O’Dwyer 
Gate ’’ languished, and it gradually sank Into a state of 
dilapidation and decay, which my friends not fail to cha^ 
me about. ' 

When my appointment as Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab was notihed in I9i3f the Qty Fathers became suddenly 
alive to the evil condition of the gate, hastily rebuilt it on 
more pretentious lines, and worthity maintained it all the 
time I was in the Province. 

Unfortunately in April, I9i9> a seditious section of the 
urban foUt m ^jranv^a and varioDS other towns, Inaplxed 
by the example of Amritsar and Lahore, drifted into lebellion. 
One fine morning, X4th April, I9r9» seditious mobs in Gujran¬ 
wala, stirred up by men of infiuence who kept in the back¬ 
ground, set on fiM the railway station, goods shed (with 
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propeft^ valued at ^$0,000), Feet Office, Judicial aud Revenue 
Buildings, the English Church, and all the other Govenunent 
buildings within their reach. The7 also set on fire the railway 
bridges on both sides and cut the telegraph and tel^hone 
wires, thus for a time completely isolating the city and render¬ 
ing prompt militaxy aid impossible. There was no British 
Magiictate on the spot. 

The coniptratOTs had chosen theft time well; and the two 
British police officers with the small force of armed Indian police 
at their disposal were unable to check the sudden rising. The 
Indian Magistrate in charge, a very worthy man but unused 
to reaponstbility, would sot authorise the police to fire till the 
rebellious mobs had got complete mastery of the situation, 
and theu the firing only further enraged them. Fortunately) 
the few Eoglish women and children bad been hastily collected 
in the fortified Treasury building, and the large American 
Mission colony had hastily left the night before, after being 
warned of the impending trouble by some of their Indian 
co-workers. About i p.m. at Lahore, forty miles o 3 , on the 
top of reports of rebellious outbreaks at half a dozen places 
in the Central Punjab, 1 got word of the situation at Qujran- 
wala in a telegram from the Indian Magistrate dispatched 
from a statjon eight miles out He added that the police 
force was inadequate and that military arrangements were 
necessary. Knowing that at Amritsar and Kasux a few days 
before similar mobs had murdered every European they could 
lay hands on, 1 realised the danger to the small British com¬ 
munity at Gujraowalaysnd at once asked thegeneral (Sir William 
B^non) at Lahore cantonment to send troops. He said be 
had none to send and, even if he had, could not get them 
there in time. I then suggested he should sextd an aeroplane 
<—a few had foitunacely arrived two or three days before—to 
try and save the situation by bombing the rebellious mobs 
engaged in arson and outrage. 

An aeroplane was at once dispatched and arrived in the nick 
of time, when the police (who had, under the fearless direc¬ 
tion of their Superintendent, Mr. Heron, made a gallantefcrt 
to cope with the situacioc) were worn out by their efforts 
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and the rebeU were attacking the jail and threatening the 
Treasury building in which the Englhh women a&d children 
had taken refuge. Eight bomba were dropped, four exploded, 
tome twelve or sixteen of the crowd. Including unfortunately 
a few boys who had no business to be there, were killed. The 
moba at once dispersed and the situation was saved. Hiat 
was at 3 p.m. Some troops from the north arrived at ten 
o’clock chat night. Lieutenant-Colonel O'Brien, the late 
Deput^Commissioner, who bad been hurriedly recalled and 
lent back by me that afternoon, then took charge of the 
sitnation. Next day eighteen of the ringleaders of the rebel¬ 
lious movement were arrested. Tliey included many prominent 
agitators of the ^odu lotelligentsla class, legal pnctitioners 
(ipcluding two barristers, one of whom became an approver), 
traders, etc. After due enquiry they were sent up for ciial 
before a tribunal of three Civil Judges, two British and one 
Indian, The President was a Judge of the Punjab High Court. 

Eight of these leaders were eventually convicted of rebel¬ 
lion, conspiracy to wage wax, commit arson, etc,, and sentenced 
to various terms of transportation or Impiisonment. By that 
time I had left the Province. My successor considerably 
reduced the sentences a few months after ; but six mouths 
bter, in December, 1919, all got the benefit of the general 
amnesty advised by Mr. Montagu to create a favourable 
atmosphere for his Reforms Scheme which had just goue 
throu^ Parliament. This premature clemency, as might 
have been expected, completely failed to produce the hoped- 
for reaulc. The amnestied criminals of Gnjranwala, as of 
Lahore, Amritsar, etc., posed as martyrs, became heroes 
among the seditious element, and hasteued to prove them¬ 
selves more hostile than ever to the Government which had 
ahown itself so lenient. Hence it happened that in Gnjrau- 
vvala these ** martyrs ** soon got control of local polirics; for 
in the local view who could stand up against men of whom 
the once powerful British Government had shown Itself to be 
afraid 1 One of them became President and another Secretary 
of the Municipal Comminee. They marked their displeasure 
with me by passing a solemn resolution that the “ O’Dwyer 
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Gate wat to be called hj a leaa odious name, and tliat my 
pliotograpli waa do longer to darken the walls of the Mu&id-pal 
Hall 1 believe the DeputT-Commissioner, O^Brien, came in 
for similar censure, and 1 trust he has.survived II 

When, after leaving India, I came to knovp of the action of 
the Municipal Committee, I asked the then Deput^Ccm* 
missioner to convey to them my acknowledgments for havit^ 
anticipated xny wish that my name should not continue to he 
in any way associated with a city that had disgraced itself by 
rebellion and outrage. 

Bnt my goodwill to and friendship with the landed gentry 
and sturdy peasantry of the district, who with few exceptlona 
proved themselves loyal and law'shiding, are still uaic> 
tained ; and now and again I am in a position to hdp and 
advise the sons and grandsons of my old friends, who come to 
England for study or training. 

The “OTDwyer Gate,” after a chequered existence of a 
quarter of a century, has ceased to exist. But it has served, I 
hope, to “point a moral and adorn a tale,” TTie moral 
remains. 


CHAPTER V 


LEAVE HOME, RUESIA. CENTIUL ABU (l995*-96) 

I N MaTc)), 1895, haTiag completed m7 work m Gujian- 
waU, I took loDg leave (tweat^oce montba) liomc. I 
had previomlf run home twice on three xnonthi^ leave 
in 1891 and 1894. Such fl)iDg vuits, deacribed a 
^ical friend of mine aa sentencee of three montha’ unpriioo' 
ment and three thousand rupeea’ fine^ are '* anatching a fearful 
jo^,” for one’s work la piling up against one’s return to dut^. 

Long leave haa no such drawbacks. It gives one the delight of 
a well>eamed rest, and the exhilaration of freedom from official 
worries. Most people hntr^ straight home from India drawn 
by family or business affairs. Having no pressing ties, I 
decided with two other friends to spend a few months on the 
way and see something of the countries en rwlt. 

We began by Cairo, where we saw the great Cromer (then 
Sir Evelyn Baring) in the zenith of his power, having just 
made the young Khedive, Abbas, withdraw a premeditated 
insult to the British troops in the Soudan—where Kitchener 
was stdl patiently working out his plans for the overthrow¬ 
ing of the Dervishes. 

The British Colony was then (April, 1895) boycotted by all 
the other foreign elements—except the Dutch—but was 
strong enough to keep the flag flying. I remember with what 
suspicion an officer of the Queen’s Bays and myself—the only 
two British guests—were regarded at a ball in the Opera 
House, till the wife of the Netherlands Minister took us under 
her wing. 

We went on to Greece, then in the throes of a general 
election. In which the protagonists were Delyannis and 
Tricoupis, filling the respective rdles of Disraeli and Gladstone 
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m English polxtia. Ac AthenSf throngh the influence of the 
friendlf hhU-porter of the Hotel de Gnode Brecegne» we 
found ourselTce one night on e pnblic piacfonu, supportifig 
one of the rw^—I forget which; but whoeTer it was, he got 
the credit of having the moral support of England at his 
back! This hall*porter was said to be the most powerful 
policjcian in Athens, as he controlled the party caucus. He 
was a EDoat intelligent man and one morning devoted half an 
hour to deacribing fox my benefit the Greek constitution, 
methods of election, powers of the single Chamber, of the 
Ministers^ etc. 

At the end 1 said to biaa, “ You have said nothing about 
the King. Where does he come in 1 He shrugged his 
shoulders and, pointing to the Royal Palace across the square, 
said, Ob ! the King over there—what does he do i He 
draws his screw ! 

Then as now, and as in the ages from Solon to Demosthenes, 
everyone in Athens seemed to be mad on politics—« marked 
contrast to the plctniesque and dignified peasantry we met in 
our rambles through the Peloponnefus. 

We went on to Constantinople, saw the Sultan Abdul 
Hamid driving in state to the Selamlik, attended by Ghazi 
Usman Pasha—the hero of Plevna. I never saw a sadder face 
than Abdui Hamid’s—except perhaps that of the late unhappy 
Tsai on the day of his coronation. Both Sultan and Tsar 
seemed to show in their faces the consdousness of impending 
misfortune. Even then the atmosphere of change was in the 
air. The German Emperor had begun the “ Drang nach 
Oaten ” policy and had paid a recent visit to the Saltan. The 
custodian of the museum in which the beautiful tinted marble 
sarcophagi of Greek workmanship, recently dlscoveied in 
Asia Minor, were kept, told us that he had been careful to 
remove them before the Emperor came round, knowing that 
he would express admiration for them and that the Snltan 
would at once present them to him I 

One could not help admiring the Turk^ except the petty 
official, and even he showed a haughty condescension in bis 
way of ezacting the Indispensable hakhshisb. The upper 
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clasies lud the eaie and dignity oi men accustomed to rul^ 
whether ill or well was of small account; the peasantry had 
the cheery independence of men accustomed to fight—and to 
fight well. I remember an old-time Pasha telling me coO' 
fidendally that Turkey was gobg to the dogs since the move¬ 
ment for the emandpation of women had set in. He explained 
that while women were not onfy veiled hut confined to the 
harem, thete was no temptation to spend much money on 
clothes; now that they had begun to gad about, visit one 
another for tea parties, etc., they were vieing with one another 
in copying the'ever-chan^g Paris fashions and this rivalry 
was reducing him and his kind to bankruptcy. 

“ Varinm et mntabUe semper femina ’* was true even in 
Turkey. 

We passed on through the Black Sea and Varna, across the 
Danube to Bucharest, where the proprictros of the very fine 
Hotel Angleterre, having learned her business at Brighton, 
took special pains that we never had to ask twice for a whisky 
and soda—then an almost unknown luxury in the Balkans. 

In those good times before standardised motors took away 
more than half the interest in locomotion, fincharest prided 
Itself on the quality and speed of its carriage horses. Hiey 
were, I believe, of a famous Hungarian breed, coal-black, 
with long manes, coats as glossy as sUk, and were beautifully 
groomed and kept by their picturesque drivers who were said 
CO be Imported from Russia. Our Jehu drove his fine pair at 
headlong speed down the splendid Chauss^ for a mile or sc, 
then stopped opposite a place of refreshment and made signs 
CO us to enjoy ourselves while he rubbed down his smoking 
steeds and burrushed up his equipage. This maneeuvre he 
repeated again and again. The Chaussie was crowded with 
the rank and fashion of Bucharesc^similarly disporting them¬ 
selves. Coming from the East the dark languid type of 
Rumanian beauty did not appeal to us. Suddenly down an 
alley came walking briskly a smart young ofiicer in uniform 
with a lady as fair and bright as the dawn. We exclaimed. 

How lov^y i how English she locks I ” Tlie bdy and her 
companion turned our way; they evidently knew English 
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and had ^aard our ranaifa. On eaquimg we iound it wu 
the Princess Marie and the Crown Prince—now the and 
Queen of Rumania. I hope our inycluntar7 tribute was not 
resented. 

We ccatioued our journey to Orsova oa the Danube, 
famous for its nightingales, its caviare, and its Tzigan miastrela, 
where oui request for a bath was met with the derisive reply 
that Father Danube was only half a mile off. Thence oa to 
Belgrade, which interested me. A member of our family, the 
subject of one of the most couching Irish laments, corr^ 
spending to the Scotch “Lochaber No More,” “Shaun 
O’Deira Glanru ” (Joha O’Dwyet of the Glen), who had goac 
iato exile and joined the Austrian Army after the siege of 
Limerick, had been killed there fighting against the Turb in 
1712. There was a tradition that a monument had been 
erected to blw in one of the Belgrade churches, but I could 
find no trace of It. Belgrade was also Interesting because, as 
in Ireland, the pig was the basis of rural economy. Indeed in 
Serbia it was then the great political factor. Serbian finances 
depended mainly on the export of swine, and her powerful 
neighbour, Austria, whenever she thought Serbia was becoming 
too independent, would put on the screw by prohibiting this 
import, and thus teaching Serbia her p l a c e. 

At Buda-Pesth and Vienna we were fortunate in hitting off 
the Huc^arian and Viennese “ Derbies,” run on successive 
Sundays. Vienna was then certainly the most beautiful and 
the most delightful city in Europe. Goldsmith’s line^ 

Gay, sprightly land of mirth and lodal ease. 

Pleased with thyself whom all the world can please'* 

—were written of France, but are even more applicable to 
Vienna under the Empire. We saw the Emperor, Frana 
Josef, at the races. Tlie Grand Military, a great race, 
brought out twenty-three ofScers In uniform riding their own 
hones. The winner belonged to the Emperor’s old re^ment, 
and the Emperor congratulated him with a kiss. 

When the horses for the Derby cantered past, wc were 
uncercaln which to back. While discussing their merits among 
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ounelv«s, a friendly voice behind us said in English, “ You 
can’t do better than back Tokio.” We asked him hia reasons^ 
and be replied, “ I should know something abont the horse as 
I trained him.” 

That was good enongh for os. Tokio carried our monef, 
and won me mote than I have ever won on a race. 

At that time nearly all the trainers and most of the jockeTS 
in Vienna and Buda-Pesth were English. Some Austrian friends 
e^lained that they preferred this as the Englishmen were a 
sepsxace colony and perfectly straight. One remembers how 
well they were treated as prisoners of war later, even to the 
extent of being released for the day when the races were on. 

After a run through the Austrian 1 ^X 01 , a short stay in 
Monich where I saw the insane ea-KIng at Mass one Sunday, a 
trip up the Rhine to Cologne, we arrived in Paris via Bruss^ 
In time to see the Grand Priz, and to lose our money by back¬ 
up an English horse. 

The middle of June found us in London in time for Asco^ 
sfter three months’ delightful rambling. 

I Spent the summer with my people in Ireland, which waa 
then prosperous snd comparatively peacefol, though srill 
divided by the Parnellite split. Ireland indeed without some 
such split would not be Ireland. 

Before leaving India I had got permission to spend nine 
months—which would count as Indian serric^m Russia to 
qualify as interpreter in Russian. 

In November, 1895, I went to Russia with a soldier friend 
bent on the same object. We spent a week in St. Petersburg, 
where an Ozfcrd acquaintance who was tutor to the Grand 
Dukes Boris and Cyril (now the claimant to the Romanoff 
throne), sons of the Grand Duke Vladimir, showed me round 
and gave me some useful introductions. 

I met with a most friendly reception from General Annenkoff, 
the celebrated Irrigation and railway engineer, who was respon* 
sible for the construction of the Txans'Caspian Railway 
through Askabad, Merv, and Bokhara to Samarkand. At his 
suggestion I decided to traverse chat route when 1 had acquired 
some knowledge of the language. For this purpose I settled 
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down wich two other friends from India, a soldier and a 
drilian, in Moscow, with the weU-biown instructiess, Mai^a 
E^lerna yon Eotz (she had been married to a Hungarian). 
I never met a more capable and successful teacher of languages. 
I do not think an/ of her numerous English pupils failed in the 
very searching interpreter’s test. She took much more delight 
than I did in the fact that a year later I broke all previous 
records in tbe way of marb. 

Winter life in Moscow with skating sled^ng, ski-in^ was 
very fascinating. Russians axe quick to make friends, and are 
hospitable almost to a fault. There was also a considerable 
English colony. It was then iuU of vigour and very prosperous, 
but is now in exQe and reduced to want by the cruel con¬ 
fiscations of the Soviet Government. Many of my friends are 
dragging out an exiguous existence in England, while pressing 
their claims for compensation and hoping for the day when 
they may be able to return and restart their enterprises. 
Marya Eaxlevna discouraged association with the English- 
speaking people. But one feels drawn to one’s own folk In a 
foreign country. In my own case this led to my engagement 
and marriago—after my return to Englan^^the source of all 
my subsequent happiness. 

After four montlu’ hard work at the language, 1 thought I 
had acquired enough to enable me to see something of the 
country. So at Easter time in 1S96 two Anglo-Indian col¬ 
leagues, E. D. Maclagan {afterwards my successor as Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab) and H. ]. Maynard (afterwards 
Maclagan’t colleague in tbe Punjab Government) and injaelf 
set forth from Moscow for Samarkand and Tashkent via 
Baku, the Caspian, Uzun Ada, Merv, and Bokhara. 

Here I need only mention a few episodes of that very btereat- 
ing jonmey. At Uzun Ada we boarded the comfortable 
train i 4 litxe, ^lich ran tmce a week to Samarkand—a fifty- 
honrs’ journey. In those days British travellers on the Trans- 
Caspian line were regarded with some suspidon; but we bad 
obtained the necessary authorisation from the Russian Foreign 
Office and also from Baron Rostofitsefi, the Governor of 
Samarkand, to whom we had letters of introduction. All 
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went well till we bad passed Askabad, the capital of Tians- 
Caspia, of which General HCuropatkio, repute a attoag 
AiigIophobe» was Gorernof-GeneraL Hieii at a small station 
in the deaert, a couneoua militarj officer (corresponding to a 
C.LD. official) demanded to see oar papers. We showed him 
the Foreign Office permit and General Rostodtseff’i telegram. 
These did not satisfy him, as we had no permit from General 
Kuropatkin. We pointed out that we had permiasion to Tialt 
Samarkand, and that neceaeirily InTolyed passing through 
TranS’Caapla. He replied that it might be so, but we 
could not be allowed to proceed farther dll the matter was 
referred to General Kuiopatkin and the Foreign and War 
Offices at St. Petersburg. The prospect of being held np for 
three or four days, and possibly longer, at this wayside station 
was not pleasant. So 1 asked the officer to come Into the train 
with us and discuss the matter over a cup of tea. Ko Russian 
ever refuses an offer of hospitality. We sat down to tea ; the 
train mored on, and we began to taft oyer other matters with 
our officer. He was glad to hear news of the oncet world, the 
latest producucn at the Moscow Imperial Opera House, etc. 
I then Suggested he should dine with us in the restaurant car 
which had an exc^ent euuiiu. He again consented, and s 
yenerable Rnseian n^ionaty who had spent yean among the 
Buddhist Buriats of Eastern Siberia also joined the party. 
I asked my Russian friend to select the wines. He did s^- 
Caucasian wines of great potency. The dinner was a great 
success. The wine flowed freely and we bad all forgotten we 
were under arrest, when at ten o’clock my two British com¬ 
panions calmly got up to retire for the night ! This 
awakened all die official suspidons of our officer, which a good 
dinner and atrong wine had laid to rest. I inward^ cursed 
the Scotch scolifficy and the English rigidity which had led 
them to desert me in a critical situation. To the officer’i 
enquiries as to the strange conduct of my friends, 1 replied 
that I had their paispoics in my pocket and would make th^ 
oyer to him. to some extent mollified him. The kindly 
old Padre came to the rescue with “ tales of far Cathay,” 
we called for another bottle of Caucasian wine, and I succeeded 
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in kMping things going smoothly till midnight when 
7 «achtd Charjui on tho Orus^ bo^nd the point where, I 
knew, the jurisdiction of General Kuropatkin and m7 military 
friend came to an end. The latter there left the train vtrj 
much the better for liquor, kissed me an a^ctionate good-bye, 
said he hoped to see ns again on our return journey, and dis¬ 
appeared into the night, much to my relief. Sut he had taken 
the precaution oi taking the risiting cards of ail three with full 
paxticnlan. 1 woke next morning in Bukharan territory with 
a bad head, the result of my single-handed efforts to drink 
fait with a seasoned Russian officer. Only those who have 
been in Russia know what that means. But if my head was 
hot, my manner to my companions was the reverse of warm. 

At Samarkand we met with a most courteous reception 
from Baron Rostofftseffi who put us in the way of seeing how 
the Russian administiadve machine worked among the native 
peoples of Central Asia—Sarts, Tajib, Uzbegi, etc. At the 
same dme he was most anxious to learn how we dealt with 
s imilgf problems in India. The policy of the Russians in 
Central Asia at that time was in many respects a wise and 
tolerant one. Hie cnsunal law was adaunistered strictly on 
Russian lines; but otherwise they interfered as little as 
possible with the indigenous system, and allowed all dvil— 
and of course religioas^matters to be dealt with by the 
native procedure, which generally followed the law of the 
Kuran. Both the Governor at Samarkand and the Deputy- 
Governor-General at Tashkent told ns that this was done 
advisedly to throw on the people themselves the odium 
attaching to decisions which might be largely based on false 
evidence and infiuenced by bribery. As a matter of fact, in 
the Kail's Court which we attended the cases were disposed 
oi promptly and sensibly. Hie British Government in India 
attempted a somewhat simdax system in its early stages ; bnt 
was later compelled by the force of drcumatanccs and public 
opinion to assume foil jndidal control. 

Hie Russian STiiem was generally more primitive than our 
system in India, and offered fewer points of contact and 
collision with the native population which was delusively 
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MoliAinm«{lan, and in the towsi, a» In p^rts o! India, inclined 
te be fanatical. Bj far the finest race in Central AsU appeared 
tc be the Turcomans. In their freedom from bigotry, that 
lore of horses, and theii genial hospitality, they remind one 
of the Baluchis of the Indian frontier. Two other marlced 
features are summed up in their proud boast: The 'EWc<v 
man needs not the shade of a tree, nor the shade of authority.*’ 

The main defect of the Russian system was that it had not 
made any serious attempt to promote agriculture by means 
of irrigadoii. This struck me particularly In crarersing the 
great desert plain known as the “ Hungry Steppe ” between 
Samarkand and Tashkent. Tliey are now connected by 
railway, but we had to do the one hundred and eighty miles 
in a iaranUis or rough springless cart. There were mil lions of 
acres of splendid land lying waste for want of water, while 
two great rivers, the Oxus and Sir l^arya, were emptying them¬ 
selves uselessly into the inland Sea of Arab I believe a year or 
two before our visit the Russian authorities had invited Sir 
Colin Scott-Monciiefi, the irrigation expert of Egyptian 
fame, to advise them on irrigation projects. But I doubt if 
there was any result. 

At Bokhara, Samarkand, and Tashkent there were even then 
fairly large colonies of Indian traders-^Mohammedana from 
Peshawar and Ravral Pindi, Hindus from fihera and Shikarpur 
in Sind, with the inevitable mixture of Sikhs. One of these 
Sikhs admitted to me under cros^exaounation that he had 
run away from AmTitear over twenty years before, beng 
** wanted ” by the police in connection with the murder of 
several Mohammedan butchers by fanatical Euka Sikhs. He 
asked me anxiously if Warbuiton ” (the famous detective) 
was still in Amritsar. Warburton was much Battered when 
I told him this at Simla several years after. 

Tlie only serious complaint these Indians had to make was 
that they were not allowed to acquire agricultural land by 
sale or mortgage in satisfaction of debts. Snowing the evils 
that the absence of such restrictions had created in the Punjab, 
I felt that the Russian officials had adopted a wise policy and 
even ventured to tell them so. 
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After some xhitt weds in Central Alia we got back to tlie 
Caapian at Uzuc Ada. The train £rom Samarkand to the Caspian 
waa crowded with officials and others going to Moscow for 
the Tsar^s Coronation, and our efforts to shave dailjr and wash 
frequently ta rouu caused some amusement to our feUow' 
travellers, who regarded washing on a train journey as pure 
waste of time and energy. The tint thing we did on getting 
on board the ship was to have a much-needed bath and a shave. 
When we came on deck I heard a big travel-stained Russian 
officer remark ironically in Rossian, wonderful people 
these English—even on board ship they shave/* But an hour 
later I saw him too emerge from below, newly shaven and in 
resplendent uniform, with a look in his eye between a wink 
and a challenge! 

On our return jonrney the most interesting event was a 
few days* halt at TiBis in the Caucasus. I had a letter of intro¬ 
duction to the general commanding the artillery there, and he 
introduced me to the then famous General Alikbanoff, who 
bad led the Rnsiao forces at Penjdeh in March, 1885, when 
they pat to Bight the Afghans and the British political officers 
with them. Alikhanoff was the typical soldier of fortune, 
who wpuld have been leader of a band of £ffndatturi in the 
Middle Ages, and would have carved out for himself a prin¬ 
cipality in ei^teenth-century Inffia. 

A man of splendid physique; fair as a Northern European, 
he claimed to be by race an Avarski of the CancasuS'^ne of 
the Hungarian tribes left on the way in thrir irruption into 
Europe. He dined with ni one night at the Hotel de Londies 
Purely the best hostdxy in Asia. When his tongue was 
loosed by the generoas Caucasian wine, for though a Moham¬ 
medan he—like Omar^lid not abjure wine, he spoke with the 
greatest freedom on many matters. Now and again he looked 
round the room to see if the waiters were listening, for though 
then Head of the Police in the Caucasus, he said he had had to 
be careful of spies. He ^oried in his exploits at Geok Tepe, 
where he had helped Skobeleff to exterminate the Turcoman 
tribes, and at Penjdeh, where the credit for the Russian aggrea< 
sive action was all his own. For the behaviour of the Afghan 
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cATaliy OQ that occauoQ he expressed the greatest cootempt j 
the iaf ancty, lie said, stood th^r ground li^ men at first, but 
with the wind and rain in their faces and th^r powder damp, 
thef had not a chance against his Cossacb. He told us of the 
hurried retreat of the British officers, $0 hurried that some of 
them bad left their boots behind (he had shown us these 
earlier in the Military Museum). He alleged that after the 
battle, the Afghans were so enraged with their British advisers 
that he sent the latter a message offering to take them under 
Russian protection, and he finished his account of Fe&jdeh 
hj sajing: “ On that da^ the British prestige in Asia sufiered 
not a little ”-~wluch waa true. But at heart he professed to 
be a true Caucasian, proud of their long resistance to tJ^e 
Russians, and no great lover of the Russians or their methods, 
which he said were inspired bf a Jealousy of and a desire to 
keep down Caucasian ideals. Later, as he warmed more and 
more to the subject, I discovered one reason for this artitude. 
After Fenjdeh, Alikhanofi was lionised as a popular hero, 
rewarded with honours and high militaiy rack and appointed 
Governor of Trans-Caipia. There he kept open house, and 
entertained man^r guests, including foreigners, at shooting 
parties, etc. This aroused the jealous7 of some of his Russian 
coUeaguea. A cabal (according to him) was started against him. 
He was accused of bribery and tried by a court-martial which 
reported against him. The case came up to the Tsar (Alex¬ 
ander ni) who wrote, ** Tliis man has deserved well of the 
State and must not be disgraced.** Accordingly he waa trans¬ 
ferred to the Caucasus as Inspector-General of Police. 

Alihhanoff had a wide knowledge not only of European but 
of Asiatic politics. He was much interested in our Indian 
administ ration, and quick to see its strong as well as its weak 
points. Cootrastjog the (then) liberal scale on which the 
Indian Government paid its admlnistiatora with the parsl- 
mosy of the Russian, he said bitter^: “ They give ua a 
splendid uniform, high office, wide powers, and the pay^^i a 
coolie ! Is it a won^ if many of us take (bribes) i I myself 
am not innocent (1*4 sam o^t'of).** 

It was a frank but astounding statement, and might be 
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commended to the notice of the Vicero7 and Seetetar^ of 
State for India. 

Alikhanoff had married a wealthf Circassian Udy, and had 
a fine countiT-house in one of the Caucasus valleTS, some 
fort^ miles out oi Tlfiis, where he wdshed to take us; but 
time did not allow. For next day we had to undertake the 
two and a half days’ drive over the Caucasus from Tiflis to 
Vladlkavkat^perhaps the most wonderful drive in the world. 

Wo left with the pleasantest memories of Alikhanoff. A 
man of his courage and personality could not be kept 
back. He rose to be Govemoi-General oi the Caucasus- 
one of the greatest posts of the Russian Empiro—and wai 
murdered by a bomb in the streets of Tiflis, some ten 
or twelve years later. That was the sad fate of many of 
the outstanding men of the old regime whom I had met, 
including the Grand Duke Serge, then GovernoT'General oi 
Moscow, who, whatever his faults, was uniformly courteous 
in xecuviiLg British officials on leave in Moscow. 

We got back to Moscow in May, in time for the 

Cotonation of the Young Tsar, Nicholas. No other Empire 
in the world, except our own, could have shown such a gathering 
of nations or such a combination oi European splendour with 
Oriental magnificence. It was most thrilling to stand in the 
Red Square outside the Kremlin and watch the representatives 
of the various Powers file in and out. I remember seeing the 
Chinese and Japanese Missions arrive simultaneously from 
difierent aides at the Saviour’s Gate. Th^ were headed 
respectively by the great Li Hung Chang and 1 think Manhal 
Kamagatu. While Li seemed to glare at bis rival for disputing 
priority, the latter quickly slipped in first. At the time I and 
others thought this was^a score for the Japanese. But later I 
remembered that according to Oriental etiquette—at least as 
observed in India—the junior In rank goes in bt/ffri the 
senior; so Li may have gained his point after all. 

Tlte Coronation Procession I witnessed from a window of 
the temporary British Embassy in the Tverskaya, almost 
oppoute to the Grand Duke’s Palace, it was a wonderful 
sight and paralleled only by the siinilar funcoons at Delhi in 
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1901 and 1911 to c«lebr4ite the Coronations of the Kin^ 
Emperor Edward VII and of their present Majesties. 

The late Tsar rode on a white borsC; looking vtrj pale 
and nervous. He well might, for our Ambassador, Sir Nicholas 
O^Conner, told me later that onlj the daf before had a mine, 
intended to blow up the Emperor as he passed, been discovered 
under the street, dose to the Grand Duke’s Palace and the 
British Embassy. Anyhow, with all the good-will in the world 
towards one who had succeeded to such an inheritance and 
such lesponsibilitiei, one could not help feeling that be did 
not look the man to shooldei them. 1 still preserve a specimen 
of the beautifully-illuininated prodamation of the Coronadoo, 
copies of which were scattered to the crowds that day by 
mounted heralds. The high-soundii^ recital of the ticlea 
and territories of the “Tsar CamoderxhabeU” or “seif*, 
empowered Tsar,” is, in the light of the subsequent tragic 
end, a sad commentary on the vanity of human wishes. 

His fall was destined to a fordgn strand, 

A petty fortress and an unknown hand; 

He Itic a name at v^eh the world grew pale. 

To point a moral or adorn a tele," 

The terrible catastrophe of the Hodmski FoU on the 
morrow of the Corozution—when four thousand of the 
populace were crushed to death in their struggle to reedve 
the Tsar’s simple gifts to his peopIe~-cast a gbom over the 
rejoidngs and caused the superadtioui among his subjects 
and they were many—to regard the ncwly-ctowned Emperor 
as unlucky. This feeling that the Fates were against him 
seems to have persisted to the end. 

I had a seat for the great popular gathering at the Hodinaki 
Pol^ but I decided to skip it and run back to England for a 
vreek or two, ehiefiy to see the Derby of that year. It was a 
great Derby, memorable for the victory of the PriiKe of 
Wales’s Persimmon, ridden by Wans. As the Prince led 
in his horse amid the applause of hundreds of thousands, one 
could not help feeling how much more secure was the founda- 
of our constitutional monarchy, “ broad baaed upon the 
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people’^ will,” chaQ the actocrecf of the Tiax of AH the 
Rossui, whose CoroiutioQ I had witnessed a few days before. 
But at that time even the unwilHog snbjecta of Russia—each 
as the now liberated Poles—took a pride in the greatness of 
the Empire to which the7 belonged, 

On mj waj through Poland 1 got into conversation with a 
Polish Catholic priest. Finding 1 was a forrigner and of hU 
persuasion, he spoke freelj and feelingty of the ill-treatment 
of his countiymen bp an allied but (as he put it) intellectually 
and morally inferior race ; of the severe restrictions imposed 
on their language and the exercise of their religion i of the 
fact that, wMe murderers and robbers had been freely releu ed 
on the occasion of the Coronation, none of the thousands of 
Poles deported to Siberia for their political opinions had been 
set at liberty. And so he continued to discourse bitterly of 
what were undoubtedly real present-day grievance^-—not of 
the senrimental or fictitious type which respectiTely bulk so 
large in Irish and Indian oratory. Indeed, he went on to 
contrast the liberal policy of the British Government towards 
** another conquered nation ” with the cruel persecurion the 
Poles were ezperieocing. And yet at the end of all this he 
changed his note and srid: But one cannot but be proud to 
belong to such a great and mighty Empire.” 

I think it was on the same journey that I had as fellow- 
traveller a Polish Count then well known in the sporting world. 
He had brought a big string of horsea to the early meetings at 
St. Petersburg and Moscow, and had—as he said—swept the 
board, and avenged some of Poland’s wrongs on his Russian 
competitors. He was on his way back to a big meeting at 
Warsaw iriiich was to take place on the following Sunday, 
and presaed me hard to stay with him and see it—bnt gave 
way when I said I could not miss the Derby. The particular 
attraction he dangled before me was a ten-verst (seven-mile) 
race which he hoped to win. I had never heard of a race of 
such a length, except among the Baluchis, and thought he 
was exa^erating. Later on, in the corridor of the train, I 
got into conversation with a man who seemed to be the Count’s 
English trainer, but who turned out to be his Irish jockey— 
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0 *DritcoU, 1 thiiJ;, bj name. 1 asked him if the seren-aHe 
race was a fact. His repl7 was> “ Segor it is, and it’s meself 
that has to ride it.” 

But as the gift of-^I will call it—imagination is as strong 
in the Irish as in the Poles, I still want further evidence as to 
the distance. 

1 returned finally from Rusua in September, passed as 
Russian interpreter in October, got married in November, and 
returned to India and m7 old haunts at Lahore in December, 
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?uk;as anp ftAisTnAtiA (i$97-i9oi) 

O K my return to Lahore at the end of 189^ Sir Dencia 
Fitzpatrick war near the end o£ his term aa lieu- 
te&ant'GoTemoT. Hi« rather stern jndictal outlook 
on men and things had softened under the influence 
of wide administrative responsibilities and is spite of certain 
laudable but not easily workable orders regarding supplies to 
officers on tour which he had issued at the ontset, both the 
services and the people had come to esteem him as a high- 
minded, able and, at heart, kindly Governor. 

In the spring of 1897 he waa succeeded by Sir W. M. Young, 
who had served In almost every executive, administrative, and 
secretarial office, and had also had experience of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and of the Political Department. He was a 
man of charming personality and acute intellect ^ but as he 
said when he laid down hla office five years later, he was spared 
none oi the great calamities, war, famine, and pestilence, 
which scourge a people. The frontier from Cfaitral to Waziri- 
Stan was In a blaze from May, 1897, to well on Into 1898, and 
one result of the conflagration was the bitter controversy over 
the capacity of the Punjab Government to administer the 
frontier districts and the relations of the frontier tribes on 
our side of the Durand line. The upshot was the decision of 
Lord Curzon’s Government in 1901 to separate these areas 
from the Punjab, and f o r m them into a separate administration 
under a Chief Commiasloaer at Peshawar, directly under the 
Government of India. 

The failure of the winter rains In 1896-97, and again three 
years later, led to severe scarcity in parts of the Punjab j fant 
happily the great extension of canal irrigation and the ezccllent 
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and timely artangemeDts to cope with local distress STerted a 
famine. Plague, imported from China, which had first shown 
itseli ia Bombay is 189^, broke out in epidemic form In the 
Punjab in the succeeding yean, and the drastic meaauTea taken 
to cope with it caused some local outbreab and severely tried 
the resources of the Punjab Government. Macwoith-Young 
faced all these difficulties with a gallant spirit. But he deeply 
resented the manner in which the separation of the North- 
West Frontier from the Punjab had been carried through j 
unfortunately I had been chosen by the Govenunent of India 
to act aa one of their representatives in worbag out the 
separation and the new scheme of administration. 

That was not, however, rill J 901. From July, 1897, to 
March, 1901, I was employed as Commiiaioner to carry one 
the laD^reresoe settlements of the Alwar and Bharatpur 
States in Rajputana. Hus experience gave me an insight into 
indigenous Indian adminlsTration and an opportunity of 
comparing it wirh that of the adjoining British Prormces. 
Each of these States had an area of two thousand to three 
thousand square miles, the size of two average British countia, 
and a population of about thre^quarters of a million. In 
each case over 80 per cent of the population was rural, and the 
main source of the State revenues was the land—the State 
demand on which it was my duty to reassess. 

The two States had much in common as regards natural 
features, system of agriculture soil, rainfall, culcivadng 
classes—mainly Hindus of the Rajput, Brahmin, Jat, Abir, 
and Gujar castea or tribes, with a strong mbority of Moham¬ 
medans, chiefly Meos, in the northern tracts bordering on 
British territory. But the economic conffitions diffiered 
mdely, not only from the adjoining British discricta, where 
the population and agricultural cooditiont were almost 
identical, but also from one another. Tlie origin of these 
differences was instructive. 

First, as between the two States. In Alwar the ruling race 
was Rajput. The State was an offshoot of its power^l 
neighbour Jaipur, from which it had broken away abont 1775. 
But it maintained its strong Rajput traditions under a series. 
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of feiceful/ulen, and coasolidated its position hj the assistance 
it gave to Lord Lake (in 1803-5) in breaking down the Mabratta 
power in Northern India. The rulers had nearly alwap been 
wise enough to realise that thdr interests depended on having 
a peasantry strong enough to bear the burden of the State 
revenue demand, but not so strong as to be able to press undue 
demands or defy the State authority. Hence in the frequently 
recurring years of agricultural disness the Alwar State had 
generally taken measures> though not always timely or adequate 
to ease the burden and keep the people on the land. This 
policy had been impressed on succesuve rulers by the British 
Political Agents representing the paramount power. The 
State had also been fortunate in having its lan^revenue system 
put on a sound basis by a British Settlement Officer twenty 
years before I was deputed to revise the work. Indeed, one 
may lay It down as a general principle, that wher e v e r an 
Indian State is found 10 be well organised and well administered, 
the foundations have been well a<>d muly laid by some capable 
British administrator. 

This usually happened when the paramount power bad to 
assume a general supervision of the State in the interats of a 
minor Ruler, who, on his investiture with ruling powers, 
found a full treasury and a imooth-runaing administra¬ 
tive machine. Alwar had been through more than one of 
such minorities. The young Maharaja, who last year waa one 
of India’s representatives at the League of Nations, and a 
very competent one, was a minor in 1897, and the administra* 
tion was being carried on by a capable State Council under 
the general control of the British Political Agent. My work 
as Settlement Commisuoner was therefore on much the same 
lines aa in Gujianwala. The chief differences were : 

(i) That I had to import most of the subordinate staff 
from the Punjab to prepare the maps, records, and assessment 
data, and train the inefficient local agency to carry on the 
work. 

(a) That my assessments had to be approved, not only by 
the State authorities, but also by the Government of India as 
guardian of the minor Maharaja. 
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In BhiTSipur the ttAte of afiain wa« very differetit. The 
ruUa^ caste were Jata of the same eturdf peasant race as the 
mass of the Punjab agriculturists. At the beginniog of the 
mghteenth ce£Ltuj7, as the Mogul power grew weal^ ihej had 
carred out for themselTes semi-mdepeDdent pnocipalities to 
the west of Agra, llte Jats, though stalwart fighters and 
mi^ty builders of stror\g forts and noble pala c e s arts which 
th^ had copied from the great Mogul masterpieces at Agra 
and Delhi—had not the traditions of a ruling race and were 
poor administrators. Bharatpur had taken the wrong aide in 
the Mahratta war»and after two historic sieges succumbed to the 
second British attack In i8a5. the State hereafter dedinedie 
power and tenitoi7; but the mccessiTe rulers endeavoured 
to maintain thdr old-dme pomp and armed forces tighten¬ 
ing the screw on the inhabitants of the territories still left to 
them. 

A series of famines, culminating in the disastrous year 
Ia which the State authorities did little to help 
the people, broke down even the marvellous scaTiD^powers of 
the Bharatpox peasants, brought man^ to a premature grave, 
and drove tens of thousands to abandon the lands th^ could 
DO longer work. The State was compelled to endeavour 
to adjust its oppressive demands to the reduced capacity of 
the people by a series of makeshift revisions. 

There had been no leas than six of these B>cal]ed settle 
meets Is the forty years before I assumed charge. But none 
of them was based on the only sound foundation—the prepara¬ 
tion of an accurate survey and record of rights in the land, 
and the guarantee of a reasonable State demand. AH of them 
had in conaequence hopeleMly broken down. When 2 took 
over the work from Mr. (afterwards Sir) Eliot Colvin in 1897, 
the peasantry of the greater part of this once prosperoua State 
were in a sh ocking conation of misery and demoralisation. 
Hundreds of villages had been deserted by their old owners ; 
those who remained often refused to accept any liability for 
the payment of the State demand or the arrears, which had 
piled up to the extent of ^^500,000 ; land over most of the 
State was unsaleable, because the State demand was excessive 
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a&d tliere was no security for the future. To friends who asked 
rue why I was venturiug on a ta^ so hopeless, I replied that tlungs 
were so bad anything I did could not make ^em worse, and 
might make them betten. And so it proved. After all, one had 
two great assets in a frugal and industrious peasantry, though 
much thinned by death, desertion, and emigration, and a fertile 
country. All that was wanted was to restore confidence; 
attract back those who had rue away from their land and its 
burdens by reducing those burdens to an extent which they 
could bear ; wipe oS the arrears which hung like a mUl-stone 
round their neeb and placed them at the mercy of rapacious 
State offidalfi; equitably adjust their rights and liabilities to 
one another, to their subordinate tenants and to the State; 
and, above all, give them the guarantee of the British Govern- 
ment that the new settlement would be maintained for a 
reasonable term of twenty or thirty years—as was usual in 
Britiih districts^-and would be administered with reasonable 
elasticity. 

By working steadily on these lines, confidence was gradually 
restored, cultivation increased by leaps and bounds, the 
absconding owners began to reappear, the deserted villages 
were reinhabited, and scores of new villages were founded in 
the lands which had been abandoned owing to the impoverish¬ 
ment of the old owners or the depredations of the thousands 
of wild cattle in the central areas. This Utter scourge deserves 
a word of explanation. 

A pious Maharaja over a hundred years before had, according 
to Hindu custom, dedicated to the gods and turned loose a few 
cattle as sacred. These had established themselves in certain 
dense jungles around Bharatpur City which afforded pasture, 
shade, and water. 'Hiey gradually reverted to the wild state and 
increased and multiplied—fox the Brahmins, who dominated 
the State policy, would allow no interfetence with the sacred 
animals—till they numbered some ten thousand. These 
herds sallied forth at night, roamed over the country, and 
either trampled down or ate up the crops on hundreds of 
square miles. The wretched cultivators could find no redress. 
They built with much labour great walla of mud round their 
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little field* to try and keep out tlie trespaMcrs; while aU 
night long could be heard, even in my time, the shouting of 
those whose turn it was to keep TigU and scare them away. 
The evU now began to spread to the adjoining British districts 
of Agra and Muttra. Complaints and appeals to the then 
Bharatpur Maharaja having yielded no result, the British 
authorities, to protect their people, posted men on the border 
with iwtructioas to shoot down the invading herds. The 
threat of this outrage to the sacred animals at once brought 
the then Maharaja to reason. A great fence of barbed wire, 
fotcy miles long and ten feet high, was erected along the 
British boundary. This protected the British cultivators, 
but concentrated the evil in Bharatpur, aod the Political 
Agent wrote in 1696, “ There is not a sin^e Hindu of the 
upper classes in the Bharatpur State that doea not place 
the intereats of the cattle above those of the cultivator.” 
This was the situation as I found it. 

Happily at this time the State came under the direct ad* 
ministration of the British Government. The young Maharaja 
had been deposed for shooting one of his servants (unfortunately 
for him) LQ British territory—and hla son, the present capable 
and loyal ruler, was an infant in arms. The Council of Regency, 
which had a trained Indian administrator at its head, realised 
the necessity of acdon ; the protests of Brabmlns against any 
interference with the »aed cattle were met by the reply 
that the State had also a duty to its human subjects. Tlus 
view was pressed by the Political Agent and mTself. A com* 
promise was finalfy come to as the result of which the wild 
cattle were rounded up and enclosed in a great park, fenced 
in by barbed wire, some ten square miles in area, wluch was 
ample for their maintenance. At the same time measures were 
taken to separate off and endeavour to tame the young. Any¬ 
how, the situation was adequately dealt with, and a great 
menace to the agricultural stability of one-third of the State 
waa removed. 

But this result would not have been secured but for the 
steady pressure of the British officials both in the State its^ 
and in its vicinity. 
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I iuve nerer worked larder than durmg those four ^ears in 
Rajputafta, To saiiafy ODwelf and the people whose welfare 
one was reaponalble for, it vm almost essential personally to 
inspect ere^y one of the three thousand estates or villages 
scattered over an area of five thousand square miles, often 
among remote hills and difficult of access. This Inspection 
had to be made when the crops were sdll on the ground. 
From the middle of October, when the autumn harvest 
was maturing^ up to the beginning of April, when the 
harvesting of the spring crops was nearly complete, 1 
rarely saw another white face. I had to be continually 
on tour, and in the saddle at leut fire daTS a week from 
dawn till afternoon. In that time one covered twenty- 
five to thirty miles and was able to ride round the lands of 
five or six villages with the Ifta/fing men, see the crops, test the 
reports and statlsdco of one’s Indian assistants as to the con¬ 
dition and capacity of the estate, and fom a rough estimate 
of one’s own. By two in the afternoon one sat down in the 
shade with the groups representing each village and, with 
their help and that of one’s Indian assutants and the local 
State officials, went through the revenue history and statistics 
of the village in detail, at the same time disposing as far as 
possible of all pending disputes as to title, shares, rights of 
absentees and absconders, boundaries, revenue-free grants, 
village officers, pardtions of common land, landlord and tenant. 

The settlement in public of tens of thousands of such dis¬ 
putes, which often had been going on for generations, in the 
presence of the parties, and after penonal enquiry on the spot 
by my assistants and myself was, I th?r>k^ more appreciated 
than anything else. 

Nothing gives more confidence to the Indian peasant than 
the feeling that he has had a fair hearing, and I think ninety- 
nine out of a hundred of oUr dedsioos, whether original or oq 
appeal from the orders of my Indian assistants, were accepted 
as a final settlement without demur or appeal. The ordinary 
State Courts, many of tdrose functions we took over for the 
time being, may have suffered, but the saving to the people 
was immense. 
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All tliu carried oae on till wtU aft«7 dark. But though the 
houn were long and the physical strain severe, there were 
pleasant interludes for sport. Game of all ^ds abounded 
over the two States and was rigidly preserved. In the course 
of a morning’s ride it waa not uncommon to collect a bag 
containing a black buck or two, and half a dozen brace of 
partridge and sand-grouse, without going ont of one’s way. 
When one had leisure there were panthers to be shot, boar 
and hys^a to be speared. But there was a real pleasure in 
working for these simple, Idndly, and trusting rustics, who one 
felt had in the past, in Bharaipur at least, been treated leas 
well than their own “ patient oxen,” and certainly with leas 
consideration thar> the pampered ** sacred cattle.” Above all 
there was the growing satisfaction that the results of one’s 
endeavours were beginning to show to the advantage of the 
State as well as of the people. In most of Bharatpur and parrs 
of Alwar, land, which had little or no value when I began the 
operations, steadily rose in value as the people realised that 
they were being falriy dealt with; competition for land steady 
increased; and towards the end of my fonr years, even in 
Bharatpur, tenant*iight began to acquire a value, and over 
ten thousand for such rights were brought forward 
and, as a role, amicably settled. 

A comparison of the Native State and British Indian land- 
revenoe systems by one who has seen much of both, may 
not be without interest. Both start from the same principle 
which is defined in the British Regulation XXXI of 1S03 as 
follows! 

“ By the ancient law of the country the ruling power is 
entitle to a certain proportion of the annual produce of 
every higha (acre) of land.” 

*nie Punjab Act of 1871 adds that the Government share 
of the produce of the land in the Punjab shall be “ from time 
to time fixed by itself.” 

Ihe Emperor Akhat’s statesman-Hke regularioni to limit 
the State share to ono-third—though this would in many 
cases represent the full economic rent-^became a dead letter 
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&£ter his time. Iq practice the Oriental ruler aimed at takiag 
all the rental or surplus produce, leaviiig tmly to the actual 
cultivator sufficient for his ffiamtenance and the cost of 
cultivation. This was the practice which the British found in 
eziatence when they acquired the dfipani, or revenue rights, 
of Bengal about 1760. But by that time the right to collect 
had been leased out by the native rulers to certain farmers of 
the revenue who agreed to pay during the term of the lease a, 
fixed sum, and were allowed in return to deal as they pleased 
vrith the actual cultivators of the soil The recognition by 
Lord Cornwallis of these middlemen as zamindarJt or pr^ 
pxietora, of the estates of which they were but temporary leasees, 
and the grant co them of a Permanent Settlement on payment 
of 90 per cent of the estimated rental, were perhaps the greatest 
administrative blunder perpetrated in the early stages of our 
rule. Such temporary farms of the right to collect to outsiders 
were not uncommon iven in the Punjab in the early days, and 
were very common incidents In Alwar and Bhaiatpur. But I 
hardly ever came across a case in which the lessee was given 
proprietary rights over those who, if any, had the best claim 
to the ownership of the soil. 

The British authorities, how e v e r, even in those early days, 
recognised the advantage of steadily reducing the State 
demand so as to leave an increasing share of the rental, actual 
or assumed, to those whom it recognised as proprietors. The 
Bengal Regulations of 1822 reduced the State share to five- 
sixths. In Thomason’s Dirtetioiu to S/ld^iruni O^ers of the 
United Provinces, issued In 1844, the share was further reduced 
to twO'thirds; and finally, in the same Provinces, the principle 
was enunciated in 1855 that it should be limited to one-l^f 
of the average economic rental. This was followed as a 
guiding principle in the le^lai settlements of the recently 
annexed Punjab, and it is in force thronghont the British 
provinces of Northers lodia to-day. But in practice the 
on^half rental is taken as the Unit, not the stAndar^ of assess* 
ment. The Settlement Officer makes such liberal allowances 
for possible error in estimatmg (j) the average yield, 
(2) the average price of the produce, and (3) the variation 
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ID the competitiTe cash reitt8» that the usetsment rately 
ezceeda one-third of the actual rental or (aay) oae>eighth of 
the estimated value of the produce. Hence the growth ia 
British lodia of a property of enormous value 1 a the land; for 
as stated in Thomawn’s Diftetums, ** The first step towards 
the creation of a private proprietary right in the land, wu to 
place such a limit on the demand of the Government as to 
leave to the proprietor a profit which would constitute a 
valuable properly.” 

But in the Native Slates no such limit was imposed, and In 
most of them which have net come under the direct influence 
oi British administrators or British Settlement Officers, the 
State tenaciously clings to its right to the full rental. This 
in the long mn is a short-sighted policy, for it discourages 
the enterprise and the application of capital necessary to 
improve existing cnltivation and bring waste lands under the 
plough. That is why agriculture is, as a ml^ much more 
backward in the Native States than in adjoining British 
districts. Even in Alwar and Bharatpur 1 experienced some 
difficulty in getting the State authorities to agree to my 
limiting the State share to two-thirds or thie^fouiths of the 
estimated rental, or one-fourth of the value of the produce; 
and in practice to meet their wishes J had sometimes to adopt 
an even higher standartL The result was that in these States 
1 imposed an assessment about double of what I should have 
imposed on them if they had been British distrlcu. And yet 
my assessments were welcomed by the people, and were 
girded as decidedly moderate in comparison with other 
Native States. On the face of it the position of a landholder 
in a British district is infinitely superior to that of his Oiflulva- 
lent in a Native State, and is steadily improving. 

In the Punjab after annexation, the average sale value of 
land was about five shilliDgs per acre; now it U almost £20 
per acre, and represents one hundred and eighty years’ pur¬ 
chase pi the Sute demand. In most Native States chat 1 
blow of—and I have personal knowledge of more than half of 
them—land would not fetch more than a few years’ purchase 
of the State demand, or less than £t per acre; though where 
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the seltlemejits h^ve been made by a Bri(i»h officer, or an 
Indian, official trained in the British system, it might run as 
high as ^3 to ^5 per acre. But the advantage is not all on our 
side. It is true that in a British district the State demand is 
much lighter, there is more freedom ol transfer, more 
encouragement for energy and enterprise, more security, and 
a higher standard of comfort. On the other hand, the assess* 
ments, though lenient, are more rigidly collected; the 
freedom of transfer often leads to the disintegration of the 
community and enables a strong and unscrupulous member 
to aggrandise himself at the expense of his weaker brethren; 
while the wider margin of profit left to the landholder attracts 
the moneylender and the speculator, who often secure for 
themselves what the State has forgone for the benefit of the 
landholder. The Native State system tends to keep all members 
of the landholding classes, except such of the higher castes, 
Kajputs, Brahmins, etc,, as receive special exemptions, on a 
common lerel, little above the margin of subsistence. This 
may, and often does, lead to stagnation j but stagnation 
tends towards equality and that ** placid pathetic content- 
meat ” which is still to be found in the Native States. 

It is significant that agrarian discontent is much more 
frequent and more easily aroused in British India than in the 
States. The mun reason is that while we have created pr<> 
prietary rights ci immense value—often, as in Bengal, and 
parts of Madras and the United Provinces, in favour of classes 
who had only a temporary connection with the land—we 
have not talcen adequate measures to secure the peasant 
proprietors (the capitalists can look after themselves) against 
ruthless expropriation by usurers and capitalists who knew 
how to take advantage of our rigid legal system. Moreover, 
while we granted full proprietary rights to the big landlords, 
we did sot take timely or adequate measures to secure the 
tenantry against the evils of rack-renting and eviction. 

In certain provinces we have witlvn the last. generation 
iiitroduced legislation, such as the Punjab Land Alienation Act 
of 1900, the Deccan Relief Act, and the Tenancy Acts of Bengal 
ifid the United Provinces, to remedy these defects. But the legis- 
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Utuies, are ncvf, nnder the Ref(xriDS Scheme, so dominated hj 
the bi$ kndlords or the capitalists oi the towns, or by a com* 
binatjoa of both, that It has already become almost impossible 
~a& the whittlinf away of the recently proposed “ Tenaats 
Protection Bill” in the United Provinces shows—to put 
through measures giving adequate protection to the tenants. 
This resnlt was foreseen by many of us when the Reforms 
Scheme was under discussion in and was one of the 

main reuons for our objecting to the transfer of such wide 
powers CO a small class of politicians, mainly urban, who were 
not in any sense either representative of the rural masses or 
sympathetic to their needs and interests. Ihough those 
masses compose nine-tentbs of the population of British India 
and contribute to the State revenue out of all proportion to 
cheir means, they are as much ignored by the politicians in 
power as the agricultural classes in England, who, however, 
number only on^fifth of the population. 

The pressure of work In Alwar and Bharatpur was lightened 
by many incidents, and 1 may quote a few as illustrating the 
habits oi the people. The stronget agricultural tribe in both 
States was che Meos. They were converts to Islam, but Islam 
sat lightly on them, and they retained many Hindu customs. 
When asked to describe their religious tenets the best descrip¬ 
tion 1 could give was that they kept the feasts of both religlooa 
and the fasts of neither ! 

Rather quarrelsome and obstinate at first, if one knew how 
to handle them they soon relaxed and had quite a sense of 
humour. They had a liking for their neighbour’s cattle, but 
were proverbially late in paying up their revenue to the State, 
and when it was my duty to press them, the old greybeards 
would reply with a twinkle of the eye, “ It has been high moon 
of late; wait till the nights are darker, and we’U find the means 
to pay.” 

The Rajputs in Alwar, being of tbe same stock as the ruling 
family, often held much of tbrir lands revenu^free, and were 
given privileged rates on the lands that were aaseaied. Even 
so, they were slack cultivators, fori as they put it, owing to 
their women hebg In furiah (seclusion) the men bad to do 
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the work of drawioi water, choppisg wood, biodiog the 
cheaTe* which, In the caae of ordinary agricoltuTal tribes, was 
performed by the women. This, no doubt, was a serious 
handicap, but they made the most of It. 

They were notoriously dilatory io paying their dues. Once 
I had to threaten a petty Rajput Chief with attachment of 
his property if he did not pay up. He begged for a respite till 
the marriage season, and when I asked how that would help 
him, he explained that he would then be able to sell half a 
dozen of his female slares dependents ” would perhaps be 
the more accurate word). 

I have referred to the consideration shown to the sacred 
cattle ” in Bharatpur. In Alwar this was extended to all wild 
asimala which were looked on as le^timate ** sport,’’ i.e. not 
only tigers, panthers, wild pig, deer, etc., bat also peacocks 
and even pigeons. These latter two were protected as a 
religious duty; the others as the ** sport of kings.” 

The gam^Uws were indeed enforced with a severity worthy of 
W illiam Ru fus, and I had many a struggle with the Shikar (Game) 
Department before 1 could get them to see that tigers and 
peasants could not co-exist side by side, and that, if mther 
had CO give way, ic should be the tiger, whose proper place 
was in the State preserres, not in village lands. The div 
appearance one night of a messenger carrying my mail-bag 
through the area invaded by a ** man-eater,” and the smile 
on the face of the tiger, gave an opportune support to my 
argument. 

Only a few of the cHef offidals and leading nobles were 
allowed to possess fire-arms or to shoot game of any kind. I 
once asked an old Rajput notably whose only amusement was 
opium-eating, why he did not go in for sport. HU es^lsna- 
tion was, My grandfather shot a wild boar and the Maharaja 
bad his hand cut off. My father killed a deer and was fined 
Rs.500. Is it likely that I should run a similar risk t ” 

One morning on tour I met a policeman carrying a fine 
panther sHn. He explained that a few ni^ts before, the 
panther had br^mn into the sheepfold of an adjoining village. 
The shepherd had rushed to the rescue of his flock, seized the 
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pinther round che seci and clung to it tightly, in spite of 
being nuuled, tUl Ua friends came to his aid, and after a great 
struggle killed the panther with their clubs. I remarked that 
the shepherd was a my bra^e man and deserved a reward. 
The policeman smiled and said, Thia is his reward,” pointing 
to a figure in chains who proved to be no other than zny hero. 
He had broken the State laws by killing a wild animal, and 
was being sent In for trial with the dslieii. The poor 
fellow only complained of his bad luck. He would doubtless 
have been acquitted in the long run; but I was glad to be 
able to expedite his release and secure for Mm a reward. 

One of my own experiences in shooting panthers was so 
unfortunate that 1 hesitate to tell it. 1 had been out after 
tiger with the young Maharaja, and he being a first'rate shot 
had bagged one. When we rerurned to camp we heard 
that a panther had been raiding the village flocks and decided 
to sit up for him when tt became dark. A young goat was 
ded up as a kilL We took our places on the machSn (platform) 
and His Highness generously indsted that when the panther 
appeared 1 should have the first shot. During the long wait 
we both doxed off. I waa awakened by a nudge from the 
Maharaja who whispered *' Shoot.” 1 could see nothing in the 
darkness. The whisper was repeated. Then the unfortunate 
goat began to bleat, there was a scuffle, aod 1 fired twice In 
the direction of a dark mass which 1 thought must be the 
pa other. The Maharaja fired almost simultaneously. There 
was a roar and a spring, and we thought we had done our work. 

' Soon after people came hurrying up from the village with 
torches, and we found—not the panther but the poor goat 
lying dead with at least two bullets in him I 

We returned to camp thoroughly ashamed of our night’s 
work. 

One day 1 was busy settling a boundary dispute close to 
one of the great shooting preserves of Alwar. It was a very 
picturesque spot^^d my wife had come out to see it with 
my little daughter. While I was looking through maps and 
going over the ground, she wandered along a pleasant shady 
stream. When my work was finished she was not to be found. 
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Afcer some search the tracks were found leading upstream, and 
the people were horror-stricken'as thep told me they led np 
into the favourite haunts oi the local tigers. We hurried 
after them, and afcer some anxious minutea caught them up. 
Mj wife explained that she had come across the “pug’^ 
marks of a tiger in the sand hy the stream, and was following 
them up to see where thep led to ! On the way she had seen 
an alligaror basking on a rocl^ and to amuse our little grrl had 
thrown a stone at ic which made it move, but fortunately 
in the right direction I 

Of Bharatpur 1 have only space to relate one incident which 
throws a grim light on the custom of female infanticide—once 
10 common among the higher Hindu castes, but now fortun¬ 
ately becoming unfashionable ** and almost extinct, as a 
result of Western ideas and British legation. 

The sister of the Maharaja was to be married to a great 
Punjab Sirdar. The family pressed for the lavish expenditure 
usual on those occasions—^^30,000 to j^40,ooc^-and the local 
members of the State Council supported their view. The 
Political Agent—the State being then under British super- 
vision—and I strongly protested against such extravagance in 
a year of severe scarcity and distress. Finally, the matter was 
discussed b full Council. I asked the oldest member of the 
Council to quote precedents—how much had been sanctioned 
On similar marriages of the daughter or sister of a Maharaja in 
the past. He shook his head and said there was no precedent. 
I said, “ How can that be ?—the State baa been in existence for 
over two hundred years, and there have been eleven successions 
without adoption, from father to son; do you mean to tell me 
that there were never any daughters i The old man hesitated 
a Uctl^ and then said, Sahib, you know our customs, surely 
you know the reason. There were daughters born, but till 
this generation they were not allowed to grow up.^* And it 
was so. 

In Rajpntana one was Indeed living in what is atiU a micT>, 
eosm of medisval India with its ancient customs, its pictur¬ 
esque feudal organisation, its Innate conservatism, its loyal 
and sporting Princes and nobles, its simple and Idndly races. 
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I brought Avny memories of all thao, aud the feelaag 

of having been able to do something to improre the indigenous 
sjstem without anp radical alterations or Innovations. If I 
found It necessary to introduce a reform I was generally able 
to dig out the neceesary authorit7 In some forgotten edict or 
counsel of perfection of an old Maharaja, and I generally 
avoided quoting a Brltlsh'Indian authority. This appeal to the 
past was almost invariably successful. 

But above all I was fortunate in having as my Indian 
assistants men of rare capacity, tact, and powers of organiia* 
tion. They were Sirdars Amir Singh and HIra Singh, both 
sturdy Sifcb, Lalas Rallia Ram and Gauri Shankar. All were 
Punjabis and had been trained in that best of all schooli, the 
Punjab Settlement Department. 


CHAPTER VII 


KOSTH-WZ$T FROKTIEK PJtOTIHCS (l^Or-S) 

t ORD CURZON amt out a Viceroy in 1899. He had 
by icuiy years* Asiatic traTel; and by hU experience 
as Under-Secretary in the Fordga Office, acquired a 
,# knowledge, unique in a Viceroy, those Frontier, 
Afghan, and Central Asian questions which, since the advance 
oi Russia in Central Asia, have bulked so large in Indian 
politics. One of his firat official acts was to take up the ques¬ 
tion, which the Frontier campaigns of 1897-98 had revived, of 
separating the North-West Frontier ^'scricts and the adjoin¬ 
ing tribal areas up to the Durand hne (fixed in &abul in 1894 
between Sir Mortimer Durand, Foreign Secretary, and the 
Amir Abdur Rahmin, to delimit the British and Afghan 
spheres of inhueoce) from the control of the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment. 

The object was to bring them under the direct control of 
a Chief Commiasioner at Peshawar, directly subordinate to 
the Foreign Department oi the Government of India. In a 
Minute of characteristic vigour and cogency, Lord Curxon 
pointed out that the Punjab Government was called upon to 
carry out a Frontier policy for which it was not In the last 
resort responsible and with which it was not specially qualified 
to deal i while the Government of India was responsible for 
a Frontier policy that was not carried out by its own agents, 
and was to a large extent removed from its direct supervUion. 
Labour without lesponsibiUty was the experience of the 
Punjab Government; responsibility without control that of 
the Government of India. 

The project for separating the Frontier areas from the 
Punjab, and bringbg them under the direct control of the 
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Goyouinciit i^f India, was outliA«d m Lord Curzon’a Minute 
in great detaiL It was sanctioned in principle bp the Secretaip 
oi State at the end of 2900, without anp previous reference to 
the Punjab GcTernment. This was, not unnatuiallp, resented 
as a slight to a Goreroment which for over fiftp pears had 
home (and not unsuccess fullp having regard to the verp 
difficult conditions) the brunt of Frontier adnunlstratlon. 
The skilful dialectics which Lord Curzon used to establish his 
cose were regarded in the Punjab as savouring rather of the 
brilliant advocate than of the Impartial statesman, and his 
imputing the blame for past blunders to the Punjab Govem- 
meni and its methods caused further irritation to an Adnunis- 
tration which was both proud and sensitive. 

The scheme itself was no doubt sound in principle. But 
the experience of the last twenty-three years has shown that 
it has fallen far short of the results then prophesied. However, 
the Punjab Goreranent loyally set itself early in 1901 to 
work out the details of the boundaries, system oi admiaii- 
tration, cadre oi officers, etc., in communication with Colonel 
(afterwards Sir) H. A. Deane who was the Chief Commissioner 
designate of the new province. As Deane could not spare 
much time from hia duties as Resident in Kashmir, I was 
deputed by the Government of India, on the conclusion of 
my work in Rajputana, to assist him. Similarly, Mr. C. E. 
Bunburp, the Deputy-Commissioner of Peshawar, 

was delegated by the Punjab Governmenc. Bunbury and I 
were old friends, having started life together in. Lahore 
fifteen years before, and he had a unique knowledge of the 
details oi Frontier administration of which 1 was then wholly 
ignorant. Tlie organisation of a new system of adminiscration 
in a tract with such varied local conditions was not a simple 
matter. But Lord Curzon was eager to have the new system 
introduced in the autumn. Between April and August, 1901, 
working in constant consultation with the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment and the Government oi India, we evolved a scheme 
which met with the approval of both and of the Heme Govern¬ 
ment. The new Province was started auspidouily on King 
Edward^s birthday, 9th November, i9or, with Deane as Chief 
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Comniwioner^ and BunbuT7 smd I (I had meantime nin home 
on short leave) as Judicial and Revenue Commisuonen 
respectively. Deane, Bunbury, and myself were all Punjab 
officers, and loyal to our old Province. We therefore strove 
hard to retain in or attract to the aevr Province some of the 
pick of the younger officers of the Punjab Commission, and I 
think we succeeded. There were already in the Province a 
few members of the Government of India Political Depart¬ 
ment, chiefly in trans-border posts, such as the Khaibar and 
Malakand Agencies, Of these Roo^Repp^ (afterwards 
Chief Commissioner, 7908-19), who was already noted for his 
skilful handling of the Turls of the Kurram and the Khaibar 
Afridis, was the most <^itinguished, To administer the five 
settled districts—Hazara, Peshawar, Sohar, Bannu, and Dera 
Ismail Khan—with an area of ianrteen thousand square miles, 
and a population of two and a quarter millions, and the five 
tran^border Agencies—Malakand, Khsubar, Kurraio, North 
and South Waziristan—we had a cadre of some thlrt^five 
British officers. Roughly two-thirds were civilians and one- 
third soldiers who had been selected from the Indian Army 
and trained in dvil and political work. 

I doubt if anywhere in the East one could have got together 
a finer body of officers; many have since risen to the highest 
administrative rank open to them. Lt,-Co], Roo^ Keppel, A, H. 
Grant, I.C.S., J. L. Maffay, I.CS., and H. N. Bolton, I.CS., 
have, in the order named, risen to be Chief Commiisloner in 
the Frontier Province ; F. W. Johnston, I.C.S., to be Chief 
Commissioner In Baluchistan; Lt.-Col. Blakeway, W, P. Barton, 
I,C.S., R, I. Glan^, I.C.S,, S. E. Pears, I.C.S., Hyderabad, 
to be Reudents of the 1st Class in Central India and Mysore; 
D. de S. Bray, I.C.S., to be Foreign Secretary; E. B. Howell, 
I.C.S., came to the front as head of the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment in Mesopotamia, while Major (now Sir) F. Humphreys, 
then the youngat of the lot, is now British Minister in 
Kabul, and Major St. John Agent to the Governor-General 
in the Punjab States. 

Personally I have always held that a mixed body of civilians 
and soldiers (i.e. men who had a good military training before 
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ihw selection for civil or political woik) u best fitted for the 
admioistrAtion of not only the Foreign and Political Depart* 
ments of the Government of India, but alio for PtoTiacei, 
like the Punjab, with a virile and martial population. On 
that ground 1 strongly, but unmccessfully, advised against the 
proposal of Sir W. Macwonh-Young to abandon recruitment 
of ^itary officers to the Punjab Commusion after the separa¬ 
tion of the Frontier. Many of the greatest administrators and 
most popnlax officen in the Punjab have been soldiers to start 
with, e.g. Colonel Sir Henry Durand, Colonel Sir William 
Davis, Colonels Wace, MacMahon (father and son), Massey, 
Davies, Montgomery, Nisbet, and Sir F. Popham Yonng.. 

The political sphere Deane himself directed; the judicial 
side was in Bunbury^s charge. It fell to me as Revenue Com¬ 
missioner to supervise, under Deane, practically all other 
branches of the administration. The land-revenue work was, 
of course, the most important; for all the settled districts, 
except Peshawar, were under resertlement, and the tran^ 
border Kurram and Tochi Valleys were being settled for the 
first time. The sapervision of operations which were b^g 
carried out by competent British officers was a much lighter 
task than having to do the work oneself, but it involved a 
wider field and heavy responsibility. Some of the questions 
to be solved as regards the varying local systems of tribal 
tenure and irrigation rights, especially of Dera Ismail Khan, 
were among the meet complex I have ever had to handle. 
I believe tlut there have been only six people in the world, 
two Indian and four British, who succeeded In fathoming the 
Dera Ismail Khan tenures. The effort killed two of them 
prematurely. I claim to be one of the three surviving British, 
the other two being Mr. H. Tucker of the I.C.S. (now nearly 
ninety) who made the first settlement, and Mr, H. N. Bolton 
(now Chief Commissioner) who, under my guidance, com¬ 
pleted the last. The sole surviving Indian who ** knows 
about it all is Khan Bahadur Chaudhri Muhamed Din, 
DOW a Minister in the Bahawulpur State. 

Deane, who was an officer of rare administrative ability, 
looked to me to maintain, In my sphere, as far as possible, the 
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PuQjftb standard! of admlnisiratioo^ and to protest any lou 
of efficiency which might result if officers came to regard the 
admbisrraciTe side of their work as less important than the 
political. Sir W. Macworth-Young had warned us that 
there would be an meritable tendency in a small Frontier Prc^ 
vinee, directly subordinate to the Foreign Department of the 
Government of India, for officers to scamp the more hum- 
drum dudes and play to the political gallery. This he said, 
would ere long lead to inefficiency and a general down-grading 
of the standards of civil administration. 

In the recent agitation, largely organised by Hindu lawyers 
and their urban Huni^ of shopkeepers and moneylenders, for 
the restoration of the settled Frontier districu to the Punjab, 
it has been freely alleged that this deterioration has already 
taken place. Of that I am not in a position to judge, having 
left the Province In 190S. But I am confident that while 
Deane was Chief Commissioner (i.e. down to 1908) there was 
no foundation for it. Of the many Chiefs 1 have worked 
under, I have most admiration for Deane. He was a marvel¬ 
lous judge of character, combined firmness and directness in 
action with shrewd common sense and a strict sense of justice, 
and would never subordinate the practical work oi adminis¬ 
tration to those so-called “political considerations’* which 
some political officers are inclined to f all back upon In default 
of practical arguments. He was an ideal man to serve undrr, 
for he trusted his officers after he had once tried thezn, and so 
got the beat out of them. But, as I used laughingly to say to 
him, he must have been a very difficult man to serve arer— 
and I think Simla sometimes found him so. Their ways were 
not always his ways, and he preferred his own, Possibly 
Simla had the same complaint to make of me in the Punjab. 

My work from 1901 to 1908 took me constantly up and down 
the whole length of the Frontier—from the Black Mountain 
in the north of Hazara, to Kajuii Kach In the Guma] on the 
borders of Baluchistao. In those days British prestige was 
high. I travelled within our border without an escort and 
rarely carried a revolver. It was rough touring for a lady; 
but my wife used sometimes to join me, travelling alone and 
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uiiescorted to distant places ; she even rode with me vKthout 
an escort up to Parachinar. Such was then the respect for the 
British on that Frontier^ where, in the last few years, £n^h 
ladies have been abducted by hostile tribesmeo, even from 
within the great military centres of Peshawar and Kohat, and 
where it has become a question of allowing English women 
to remain at all. 

Very startling was the change from the picturesque old* 
world feudalism of Rajputana to tbe grim r^itiee of life on 
a Frontier— 

Where a clan must keep its border* 

And A nan mast keep his Kead.’* 

Ulieie, murders and blood-feuds were everyday inddenta; the 
hired assassin a recognised trade; the midnight foray, with 
the abduction and holding to ransom of rich Hindus by tranS' 
border bandits, a famUlar occuneoce i the blockade of the 
offending tribe or the wholesale arrest of all its members who 
happened to be in British territory, ordinary methods of 
retaliation. But among all these disturbing incidents the 
ordinary work of civil administration went steadily on. Indeed 
in no part of India were the relations between the people on 
tbe land and tbelr British officers closer than on the Frontier 
in those days, and on our side of the border one was always 
met with a welcome, and one which was nearly always genuine. 

The Pathan hospitality is so profuse as to be often embar* 
rassing. One could, without giving offence, return the fat* 
tailed sheep, which the Maliks often produced for one’s 
larder, by telling them to fatten it up for one’s next visit. 
But It was not so easy to avoid the hard-boiled eggs and the 
cup of green tea, sweetened with a lump of sugar which one’s 
host produced from the folds of a picturesque but not over 
clean pugrtf and did not hesitate to stir up with his finger. 

The Pat^Q, with a natural gift of oratory improved by long 
practice in hujirgtu or rribal gatherings, is a ready and fluent 
speaker, and to get on with him a good knowledge of his 
vernacular (Piuhtu) ia desirable. 1 set about acquiring it 
vrith the help of an excellent msnr&s. At the sane time it 
was my official duty to appoint the examiners for the half- 
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yta,t\j eiamiiutioD aod certify wd publuh tbe tesulu. 1 
appoiated Roo8>Keppd, wEo speke the lac^ge like a Pathao, 
aa Prealdent of the 6oard» with matructioiM to tec the written 
papers and arraoge ior the oral examination. Two days 
before the examination he sene the papers round to me for 
approrah I returned them unopened, with the remark that 
ai I was myself a candidate 1 had better not see the papers in 
advance. I went up and failed—the first time I had ever 
been ** ploughed in an examination I Thus is virtue 
rewarded! After another six months of strenuous effort 1 
succeeded. But on that occasion 1 was not under the diS' 
advantage of receiving the papers In advance, 

A very pleasant feature of Frontier life was the close and 
constant contact with the soldier and his work. In November, 
2902, I had the pleasure of taking part<—unofficially—in a 
typical Frontier ** scrap.” I was dining at the Station Mess 
in Bannu, and I sat between Colonel Tonnochy, V.C., the 
Officer Commanding the 53rd Sikhs, and Captain White, the 
Adjutant (both were killed next day). I discovered that 
Tonnochy was taking up a column early next morning to 
attack and blowup the trans-border fort of Gumatci, for many 
years the headquarters of a desperate band of outlaws who, 
led by the notorious Sailgl, had committed many murders 
and dacoitiea within our border. Donald (now Sir John), 
the Deputy-Commissioner, was going with them as Political 
Officer, and I dedded to accompany birfL. 

The column consisted of five hundred men of the $3rd and 
54th Sikhs, eighty sabres of the 21st (Punjab) Cavalry, and 
two mountain guns, not howitzers unfortunately. We 
started about 2 a.m. and advanced cautiously through the 
Gumatti Pass under cover of pickets thrown out on the hills 
on both sides. Fortunately we met with no resistance in this 
Thermopyls where a dozen men could have held up a brigade. 
We got into the open ground surrounding the bandit’s fort 
about nbe o’clock, and the cavalry scoured the plain to round 
up possible enemies. Some ** friendlies ” told us that Sailgi 
was in the forthwith some half-dozen comrades, but would 
never surrender, We wished, if possible, to effect our object 
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without bloodshed. Don&ld> under a flag of truce, went to 
parley with the ooclaws, pointing out the futility of resistance, 
and promising them a fair trial by a British officer (they ashed 
that it should be Donald himself) if they gave themselves up. 
The negotiations biohe down because they insisted xnur alU 
that their stronghold should be spaced and that they should 
not be submitted to the indignity of being handcufled! We 
were not prepared to uke any risb, as there was every liheli- 
hood of our being followed up and attacked on our way back 
by hostile bands who, from the hills around, were watching our 
movements. After due warning the two guns began to play on 
the fort at xr.30 from one thousand yards. 1 well remember 
the old Subadar-Major of the 53rd Sikhs, when he heard them 
begin, shouting to his men in Punjabi, “ Hoorah, boys I berets 
a chance of a medal! Unfortunately the Viceroy decided 
that the operadons were only a blockade. The little mountain 
guns made httle Impression on the massive mud walls of 
the fort, and the outlaws now and again appeared on the 
parapet shoudog menaces or derision. 

The guns were brought up to one hundred yards into a well* 
protected position, and there was another parley with SaiJgi, 
who was, however, still obdurate. The croo^ then closed in 
on all sides, taking such cover as they could End, and directed 
a steady fire on the loopholes to check the outlant* fire while 
awaiting a breach in the walla by the guns. At this stage the 
outlaws located the guns. A Sikh gunner was killed and 
another wounded, while serving them. Donald had a narrow 
escape. I was with Tonnochy, and we moved forward to see 
if a breach juat then made in the bastion was feasible. Bullets 
came whistling around us. Tonnochy was shot through the 
abdomen and fell mortally wounded. I hastily threw myself 
under the shelter of a Mu/a (chopped straw) stack and fell 
among the protecting circle of thorns. The Sikhs, under 
cover in the ravine just below, roared with laughter at my 
predicament. Then, recovering from my fright, 1 helped 
Donald and a party of Sikhs to bring the stricken Commandant 
to a place of safety. A Major of the 55rd Sikhs took command. 
The situation was an amdous one. The guns had failed us. 
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To storm xht fort before e feasible breach had been made 
would iovolfe vei)' heav^ losses. A withdrawal to Bannu, 
which some su^gested> would be a confession of defeat, and 
we should certably have severe casualties in returning through 
the pass in the approaching darhness. We held a Council of 
War. I supported Donald and others in pressing for the 
attadc, and this was decided on. Lieutenant Brovm^ R.E., 
with a party of Sappers, made a dash for the fort under cover 
of a atrong hre from our side, threw himself into the ditch, 
laid two timefuses to explode the gun-cotton, and by a 
miracle all got ba ck unharmed. It was a gallant act, and won him 
the D.S.O., for he had to run the risk twice, as the first fuses 
failed to work. The second attempt was successful; there was a 
tremendous explosion, and a great hole was blown in the side of 
the bast ion. The stoiming-parcy, unde; White, made a rush for 
this and, though the Sikh Subadar was shot down, they got 
into the bastion. The outlaws driven out of the bastion took 
cover under a traverse in the enclosure and kept up a brisk fire 
on our men. White, the Adjutant, a cheery and gallant fellow, 
had made a bet that he would avenge his Colonel and get 
SaiJgi that day. He raised hla head just over the parapet to 
take aim, and his skull was shattered by a bullet. Meantime 
othet breaches had been effected; troops poured in on all 
aides, and soon finished ofi the few remaining outlaws. When 
we entered all were lying dead; some were buried deep 
beneath the debris of the explosions, and among these was 
SaiJgi, with his teeth clenched and hia hands gripping his 
Martini-Metford so tightly that It took two men to unloose it. 

His wife—one of the most beautiful women 1 have ever 
seen—and hb mother were in the fort and fortunately un¬ 
harmed. They were made over to some friendlies,” who 
were relations of SaiJgi, and told an interesting story. When 
the parley with Donald had broken down early in the day, 
owing to Sailgi’s refusal to be handcuffed in the presence of 
his women-folk, and Donald had turned lus back on the fort, 
SaiJgi raised his lifie and took aim at Donald, saying, ** 1 have 
got to die t^day, I may as well have another Faringbi (he 
probably said Kafir) to my aedit.” His mother struck down 
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the rifle, sa)^ng, ** No, Sailgi. ’Hte Sahib haa glyea jou ao 
cauae. He has spoken you And Sailgi obeyed. He 

was a brave man and not without his own sense of honour. 

Our success at Gumatti was fortunately completed just 
before darkness let in. Otherwise our position would have 
been very precarious; as we should have been sniped all night 
by Sailgi’s sympathisers outside, and he and his band would 
probably have slipped throng our cordon in the darkness. 

We encamped in and around the fort during the night and 
even then were sniped. Davis of the 53rd Sikhs was wounded. 
Next morning at Are o^cIock I started off for Bannu with the 
convoy, bringing in the dead and wounded, including, the 
gallant Tonnochy. He was still consdous, but said no word 
and died soon after I had left him at Colonel O’Malley’e house. 
As I bicycled up towards Eohat that afternoon I heard the 
noise of a terrific explosion which sect Gnmatti fort “sky 
high,” and announced all along that border that the hand of 
the Sitkar was as strong as it was long. 

As I rode through a hamlet some miles out of Bannu, a 
fanatical Mullah priest) shouted to his companion in Pujhii^ 
perhaps chinking ^at 1 would not hear or under8tand*^“ There 
goes another oi the cursed Kafirs (unbelievers). ” 1 vras not then 
in the mood to stand that sort of talk. I swung round, got off 
my bicycle, and told the Mullah that he must eat his words and 
put his pttgri at my feet as an Oriental mark of repentance 
(doubtless Mr. Montagu would term this racial humilia¬ 
tion ”). The Mullah was defiant, though his companion begged 
him to ask for forgiveness. He had probably noticed that I was 
unarmed, having rashly left my revolver behind. 1 now had 
to see the thing through at all costa. The Mullah began 
fumbling in his loose clothes for the long knife that a Bannuchi 
generally has at hand. 1 was meditating how to get my blow in 
first, when fortunately my Pathan police orderly, whom I had 
outstripped on my bt^cle, came galloping up. Seeing the 
situation, he had drawn his sword. I stopped him from nsiog 
it, but told him to hold it drawn over the Mullah till the latter 
had complied with my terms. The Mullah yielded to forte 
majeure, put his head on the ground and his pvgrl at my feet 
i 
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and vrii relieved tlut 1 ynt content with this sign of repeat^ 
ance and took ao further aetion. 

Id Beaan, a Brltuh official had to be very much on bis 
^ard against faaatica and outlaws. Two years later F. P. 
Rennie, the Deputy-Commissioner, and I were riding through 
the Marwat tract. Rennie found we were dose to tEe village 
of a notorious outlaw named Sltum, and thought it would be 
well to make enquiries about him as, while having his head¬ 
quarters beyond the border, he was supposed to visit his 
^lagt aow and again by stealth. He had in fact recently 
broken through a cordon oi the Border Police and escaped 
back to the hills. We made a surprise visit to the village. The 
headmen told us Situm had not been there for weeb and that 
they had arranged to ambush him and g?ve him up on hU next 
visit. Th^ took us rooad to see Situm’s house, but, fortunately 
for us, we did not enter, for Situm was inside, armed to the 
teeth and ptepared to sell his life dearly. Two days later we 
heard that the night after our visit the Border Police had 
surrounded the house and called on him to surrender. He 
put up a brave Hght, wounded several of them, and finally, when 
his rifie ammunition had given out and he was driven into the 
inner contcyard, he dug himself in and defended himself with 
a dagger and a revolver till he was shot down. His dead body 
was brought into Bannu while I was still there, for there was 
a price on his head. 

Settlement operations were, for the first time, being carried 
out in the Tochi Valley, wMt of Bannu, among the prosperous 
Dauri tribe, by the Fcffitical Agent under my directions. The 
detailed survey of their rich lands, and the systematic lovestU 
gallon into their resources, were not popular among this tribe 
-^ne of the most sullen and fanatical on the Frontier. But 
we had undertaken not to take more than one-tenth of the 
produce, a small enough price to pay for the protection 
afforded against their more martial neighbours. The land is 
all irrigated from the Tochi River and very valuable. The 
Hindu shopkeepers and moneylenders under the protection 
of our regime—the valley was outside the adoiinutrauve 
boundary—had begun to acquire rights by mortgage and even 
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b}r purchase. Tlxii was undesirable ior many reasons, and a 
great tribal jifgA was held ai Idak, to discuss the question 
whether the sale and mortgage of tribal lands to outsiders 
should be restricted, as m the Punjab. The Dauris were 
for some teasons inclined to favour unrestricted transfer, 
as land was their only fom of capital; and if a man wanted 
to buy a wife 01 a rifle (rhe latter was much the more costly) 
he sold or mortgaged part of his land. 1 ashed the PoUd^ 
Agent to explain to them publicly, in their local patcij, the 
e^^ that had In other places resulted from uniescticted 
transfer. He dwelt on these in glowing aod forcible language. 
Then, applying his arguments to the particular case, he went 
on to predict what would happen to the Dauris if th^ did 
not impose a restriedoa. At point he crashed. Hemshed 
to say, “ I will play the role of prophet and tell you what will 
happen.'* But his knowledge of Puiblu was not so accurate 
as I had hoped, and he began : ** Zah paighambar yam,*' i.e. 

I am Prophet ** (Muhamed), The blasphemous words 
fell like a thunderbolt on the assembly. 1 believe they expected 
fire to fall from heaven to consume tbe impious speaker. I 
hastily intervened, got lum to make a fresh start and renounce 
the rdle of prophet, true or false. If he were not so well 
known to and popular with those bigoted Dauris, the efiect 
would have been disastrons. 

A year later, when the work was approaching completion, 
the same Political i^eot and 1 had been spending a morning 
in going round the rich irrigated lands about the Miransbah 
Fort. On our way back I proposed that we should ride 
through the large village of TappL The Mohammedau 
Assistant who was riding with us tried to put us oS, saying the 
village was dirty. I said I had been through many evil^mclling 
villages in my time and was not going to be put off by this one. 
The Tahsildat became so insiatent that, knowittg him well and 
not wishing to hurt his feelings, I decided to ride round and 
not through the village. Perhaps it was better so. 

Having got into the fort and finished my work, I drove 
down to Bannu—some forty miles oS—that afternoon. Late 
that evening we heard that a party of ^hazu (fanatics) from 
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the eTil-«m«lImg vUlage had attacked a party of Britlih officers 
playing golf onoide the fort, bad wounded one with a dagger> 
but had been rounded up bf some Dogra sepoys and were 
laid out by some welbdireeted blows from a “ mashie ” before 
they could carry out th«T murderous design. There was 
reason to believe that they had been lying up is the village 
that moroing) and if we had ridden through it we might have 
met the fate which has befallen so many British officers in the 
Tochi Valley. Two or three of the fanatics were promptly 
tried and eiecuted under the Murderous Outrages Regula¬ 
tion, The IeadeT» who had been brought dovm by a blow 
from Captain Laoghorne, R.A.> a man of magnificent physique, 
explained at his trial, 1 thought I was attacking a human 
being I did not expect to find myself up against an 

elephant! ” 

The settlement work in the beautiful Kurram Valley^—also 
outside British Indfa^proceeded much more smoothly. The 
Turis, who are the predominant tribe, are Shiahs by reli^on. 
They are by no means fanatical, and very well disposed to the 
British Political and Militia officers, who help them to hold 
their borders against hostile Sunni tribes on cwq aides and the 
Amir's subjecra on the third. In that grim and generally 
sterile borderland of harsh rocks and*almost impassable moun¬ 
tain ranges, the Kurram Valley nestling under the majestic 
snow-dad Sufaid Koh (as high as its synonym Mt Blanc) 
with Its wooded glens, its crystal-clear streams, Its luxuriant 
fruits, and broad expanses of rich cultivation, is regarded as 
an earthly paradise rivalling Kashmir. 

Lord Roberts drove out the Afghan conquerors in 1879, and 
had his headquarters here for some months while preparing 
for his famous march on Kabul over the Peiwar Koral. The 
site of his temporary house is stiU pointed out. 

Having no British officer available for the settlement vrork, 
and knowing how difficult It would be for a Mohammedan 
official CO keep dear of the local factions, I decided to appoint 
a Brahmin from the Punjab, Pandit Ganga Sahal, in whose 
judgment and integrity I had full confidence. The appoint¬ 
ment, though much criticised at the time, proved to be a 
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cooiplete success. The Pukdlt acquired an «cionnova influence 
over the people b}* reason ol hu straightness and unparrialiiy, 
and though our first survey-parties were fired upon in some 
of the remote glens, the work was thereafter carried ont 
without a hitch. 

One monurtg, being in camp with the Pandit at the foot 
of the Peiwar Kotal—the pass leading into Afghanistan —1 
decided to scale it and see how Roberts had fought his way 
through. We started ofl with a few oien of the Surraoi 
Militia as guides and escort. I was quicker up lull than the 
Pandit and got to the top alone. While wandering round and 
trying to pick out the topography* with a nap, 1 suddenly 
found myself surrounded by a party of Afghan soldiers. They 
told me 1 was their prisoner, luving trespassed over the 
boundary. My remonstrances and plea that the violation o( 
the boundary, which was not marked, was a pure aeddent, 
produced no effect. They talked of caking me away to an 
Afghan fort some miles off, where I should await orders from 
Kabul^n affair of weeks. I said to them, ** You and your 
people come across ntf border every day into PaTachlnai and 
other places without let or hindrance, and yet If a British 
official steps across your boundary it is a crime j and the Amir 
Is proud to call himself out ally! ** This line of argument did 
more harm than good. Fortunately at this stage the Pandit 
and my Militia escort came on the scene. We then made it 
clear to the Afghans, who would have been quite reasonable 
bnt for a Persian-speaking Kabuli of the Eflecdl type, that if 
they made any more fuss every Afghan within the Kurtam 
Valley—and there were many—would at once be put under 
arrest. This argument, backed by my armed Tun escort, 
prevailed, and 1 was released from Afghan custody. 

The incident Is trivial, but the moral Is dear, namely, that in 
dealing with bullies the threat of effective retaliation is more 
effective than the arguments of high diplomacy. I bote this 
in mind In dealing with the Afghan Immigrants, who were 
terrorising the North Punjab in 1915 and 291$. Taking 
advantage of the absence of the local manhood, who had 
flocked to the coloun, these bands, who come down annually 
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iQ tens of thousandt ostensibl7 for bonat pcrposa, such as 
tradinf in clocb and cattle, or taking contraca for eartb-woik, 
began to plunder and rob on a wholesale scale. We had to 
dense prompt and drastic measures for dealing with this 
terrorism. The first was to post guards on the bridges and 
Tpain ferrIes across the Indus to prevent the entrance into the 
Punjab of any Afghans who could not prove that they had 
legitimate business; the next was to round up all the sui- 
picious bands in the Punjab, to call on them to show that they 
were pursuing only legitimate objects, and to deport across 
the Indus all those who could not do so or furnish satisfactory 
security. The third was to make it known that if any section 
comrmtted a serious offence, not only would they be severely 
punished, but in future years all members of that section would 
be excluded from the hcepitality of the Punjab. The result 
0 f thes e measures was to bring about a hasty exodus of most of 
the Afghans from the Province. Tlits created diflicultics for the 
Frontier Province, and the Chief Commissioner represented 
that my action was irritating the Afghans and would antagonise 
the Amir. 

My reply was that my first duty was to protect the people 
of my own Province, especially the relatives of those who had 
come forward in tens of thousands to fight for us, and that I 
was sure onr loyal ally, the Amir HablbuUah, would not resent 
measures taken against any evildoers among his subjects. 
There the matter ended. In the following winter such Afghans 
as were admitted behaved, not as swashbuckling bullies^ 
favourite pose of theirs in British India and often used to 
inspire fear and levy blackmail on a timid people^but in a 
chastened spirit, befitting outsiders allowed to enjoy the 
amenities of a friendly neighbour on condition of good 
behaviour. 

I am afraid the anxiety of the Simla Foreign Office to 
conciliate Afghan sentiment led in a few years to the resumj^ 
don of our old-time attitude of fawning on the Afghans. 
Tlus feeling culminated in the Treaty of 1921, which weakly 
condoned the treacherous Afghan aggression of May, 1919-^ 
dintened to synchronise with the Indian rebellion of April, 
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1919-Hind enabled the Tarnglorious Afghiina to boaata 
with some reason, all over Asia, that it was tbe7, not we, who 
had won the last Afghan War. 

Much of my time on the Frontier was taken np with irriga¬ 
tion schemes. Those divided themselves into two categories— 
the tough but fairly efficient indigenous systems, constructed 
by the tribes or the Afghan Governors prior to our rule and 
worked by the people themselvei under official superrision, 
and the great irrigation worb, such as the Swat and Kabul 
River Casals in Peshawar and the Paharpur Canal from the 
Indus in Dera Ismail Elhan, constructed by our irrigacion 
officers within the present generation and worked entirely by 
Govenimenc agency. There was great room for the improve 
ment of the indigenous and the extension of the State Canals. 
The bold scheme for the construction of the Upper Swat 
Canal by capping the Swat River near Chakdarra In the Swat 
Valley, and bringing the water on to the northern half of the 
Peshawar district by a tunnel, over a mile long, through the 
Malakand Range, was then being worked out by that great 
Irrigation expert, Sir John Benton. It was an ambitioos and 
costly project (the estimate was, I think, about one and a half 
millioDSaterling) and 1 was responsible for the forecast of revenue 
results, on which snperior authority had to decide whether the 
scheme would be a payiog proposition. This work entailed 
many visits to the Swat Valley, where I came into close touch 
vriih the Yi;sufzai Malib of Aladand, Tlu&a, and Chakdarra, 
and found the tribal system working with full vigour. Gener¬ 
ally speaking, under the rather loose tribal organisations along 
the Frontier, there being no strong central authority to punish 
murder, lobbecy, and lesser breaches of the tribal law by death 
or imprisooment (for there are no gaols), every ofience can be 
compounded for by a money payment. Thus, for killing a 
man there la a scale of blood-money (like the wbf^lt of the 
Anglo-Saxons), varying from tribe to tribe, but generally 
between six hundred and two thousand Kabul! rupees. The 
life of a woman is, as a rule, worth half that of a man. But 
the Yusufzais of Swat had such a simng tribal organisation, 
that their f^gu/ (tribal councils) after trial and conviction did 
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not hoicAte to impose and cany out the death sentence 'ioT 
murder^ and eren ioi lesser ofEences in very heinous cases. 

In Swat, there was an interesting survival of a cahed 
form of Communism, in fact the capital levy in an ertreme 
form. All the cultivated lands, and even the habitations, 
were thrown into the melting-pot once in a generation and 
redistributed among all the adult males, the tribal headmen 
(Maliks) recttving an extra share. This vras to prevent int^ 
viduals from ennchlog themselves unduly at the expense oi 
their weaker brethren, and thus to maintain the Pathan idea 
oi democratic equality. 

But the system (^own as the Vesh) was fatal to all improve 
ment. In the great village of Thana, with Its rich soil and 
abnndant irrigatioD, there was not a single fruit tree or a tree 
of any size on the cultivated lands, and the Maliks explained 
that no man would plant a tree on Jus land or improve his 
dwelling because, at the next redistribution, he would have 
to give up both his fields and his house. 

In fact they had themselves come to recognise that the old 
custom was fatal to any material improvement and had 
decided to abolish it sn soto, in favour of the system of full 
and separate proprietary rights universal among their neigh¬ 
bours on both sides of the border. 

Another survival of this system of “shifting severalty” I 
met with among a section of the Marwat tribe in Bannu. 
They several thousands of acres oi dry but ferule sandy 
land, which it was impossible to irrigate from wells or canals, 
and in which no trees of any value would grow. But with a 
well-distribated rainfall of eight to ten inches yearly, it yielded 
excellent crops of wheat, barley, and gram. They also had 
adhe r ed to an old tribal custom of re^cributlon, with the 
consent oi the majority of the shareholders, once in a genera¬ 
tion. Such a redistriWtion had been decided upon in 3905 
when the settlement was in progress, and they asked that our 
agency should carry it out. The matter was simple enough 
except in one respect. 

The principle* of division was JthvU vfsh, or by mouths; 
that is an equal share for every mouth—man, woman, or child,' 
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er«Q the child in the womb being taken into account i One 
result of this was that for a few^ean before the rediatrlbutioo 
erery man married all the wives he could purchase and there 
was an abnormal increase in the birth-rate. But delicate 
qiiutions arose over daims on behalf of the unborn chiid^ 
and I am not quite clear whether these were adjudicated 
upon bj a ftrga of Marwat macrons. However, we carried 
OQt the division with complete success among over two thou¬ 
sand mouths.” Tbe people spoke with a cercam affection 
of their quaint old custom. But here, too, it was significant 
that, having completed the rediscribntioD, the^ decided 
unaoimously that it should be the last. One might commend 
these Instances of the repudiation of Communist principles in 
favour of the New Economic Pollcp, now found inevitable 
even in Commuoist Russia, to the Fabian Society and the 
advocates of Communism. 

One of the new projects I had to examine was that for the 
irrigation from the Kaitu River of the Sheratala Plato around • 
Spinwam in tribal territory between Thai and Idak. The 
route is even sow dangerous for a British officer, though I 
believe a military road has been constructed along it to connect 
the Tcchi and Kurram Agencies. I was offered a guard of 
Kohat Border Police, but thought 1 would be safer under an 
escort of local tribesmen. One Ripit, a noted Waair outlaw, 
offered his services for the journey of some thirty miles, 
involving a halt for the night at that very “ hot ” spot Spm- 
wam, where 1 was to have a parley with the tribes interested 
in the scheme. After crossing the Kuiram at Thai into tribal 
areas we rode for some parallel vnth the river on our 
left. When we came close to some hamlets near the river, 
Kipit shifted his position from my left to my right. I asked 
him why. He replied with a twinkle in his eye, “ There are 
people in those hamlets none too friendly to me ; they may 
even now be lying up for me. But if I put you between me 
and them, they may think twice about firing and perhaps kill¬ 
ing a sahib.” Thit was not encouraging for me, but his 
argument was doubtless sound. Anyhow, we got to Spinwam 
safely, and after a protracted and rather heated discussion 
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with the tribesmen tbit night AOd next morning, I arrived jq 
I dah, ffiach to the rdfei of the Political Agent there. Tht 
scheme did not then mateilalhe, because some of the tribes¬ 
men looked on it with suspicion as intended not so much to 
benefit them, as It undoubtedly would, as to give the Sirkar 
a Isfia fiandi in their midst. ’Hiey were encouraged In this 
belief by the Bannu people lower down, who feared that any 
eitension of irrigatioa beyond the border would reduce their 
anpply. It vns the Sudan and Egypt on a small scale. The 
next time I met my friend KIpit was a year later. He was then 
in the lock-up at Thai charged with raiding and dacoity, and 
I fear got a sentence of trassporCatlon on the finding of a 
fiVgtf. 

In a state of society where the hereditary blood-feud was an 
accepted institution and violent crime prevalent, but where 
the criminal could often count on immunity because—though 
most people could point him out—no one would dare to give 
evidence openly, the ;Vrga system was a most valuable adjunct 
to the more formal processes of the regidai courts. It worked 
roughly as follows. When the police, for one reason or 
another, failed in the case of a serious crime to obtain evidence 
that would satisfy a regular court, the District Magistrate 
could make over the enquiry to a Council of Elders (/srgu), 
composed of the leading men cf the locality, or from outside 
if local feeling ran high. This Council made a local enquiry 
in their own way, partly secret, partly public, recorded state¬ 
ments without being bound by the strict rules of evidence, 
heard what the accused and his witnesses had to say, and, like 
a British jury, came to a definite finding as to ^e guilt or 
ionoceoce of the accused. It was then open to the District 
Ma^trate, who in this respect had a wider discretion than the 
British Judge, after hearing the accused, to accept the JwgdV 
finding, and if this meant conviction to pass a sentence up to 
fourteen years^ imprlionment in very heinous cases. If he dis¬ 
agreed, be could discharge the acensed, or order further 
enquiry by the same jir^a or by a new /Vrg<». The system waa 
very Mastic and on the whole worked successfully, provided 
that the District Magistrate knew hb men, and the jirga did 
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their work thoroughJ7 tnd hooeetlf. For the^ could oftec 
tap sources of information not available to the police. The 
accused If conTicted had a right of appeal to the Chief Com« 
missioaer. 

A case came before me, when acting as Chief Commissioner, 
which well illustrates the merits and defects of the system. 
A man, whom I will call ** had been found murdered on a 
mountain-aide just Inside the Erltlsh boundary. The police 
could get no clue and the case was made over to a jtrga. They 
made a careful local enquiry which proved to the satisfaction 
of themselves and of the District f^^strate that the actual 
murderer was “A,” They found that “A” had been paid 
Rs, too to kill ‘‘ 2 /’ had laid up for him close to the boundary, 
intending to shoot him when he had crossed into the tribal 
area (where British writs did not run), but, fiudiag a good 
target on our side of the boundary, had been tempted to shoot. 
He killed hla man, but, unwisdy for him, did not move the 
body across the border line. ** A*’ was sentenced to fourteen 
years* transportation, and in rejecting his appeal I directed 
that endeavours should be made to trace the man who had 
hired him for the murder. That enquiry was taken up by the 
same jirga, but they apparently thought they had done 
enough, and reported that they could gee no further clue. 
The District Magistrate appointed a new and stronger jirga. 
They brought fresh energy into the enquiry and, after much 
delay, found that a man “B” had hired “A” to murder 
“Z.” it appeared, had taken a contract from some 

third party unknown to murder “Z” for Rs.300, but he 
sublet the contract to “A” for Rs. XOO, and had himself 
stood out. “ B ** was in turn duly convicted and sentenced. 
Neither “ A ” nor “ B ” had any penonal motive to murder 
“ Z.’* I then ordered that the unknown party who had hired 
“ B ” to murder “ Z '* and who probably had a blood feud 
with “ Z should be traced. The jirga tried again but re¬ 
ported failure. Another and even stronger jtrga was appointed, 
but with the same result, It was now clear that we were up 
against some very powerful local influence screening the 
unknown party, whom I will call “ C.*’ Anyhow, the jirga*f 
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mvati^tiOQS were fruitless, and tbe police enquiry had already 
been ruled out of court. 80 the matter ended. 

But a year later when out shooting jc that locality, as the 
result of a lew casual enquiries and subtle hints, I was able to 
mahe a shrewd guess as toC’s ” identity. He was one of the 
biggest men in the locality. Under the ordinary law none of 
the three criminals could hare been brought to justice. The 
jifga system enabled us to punish severely, if not adequately, 
two of them. 

A great feature in the Frontier districts was, and i«, the 
tribal aristocracy of local Chiefs, known as Nawabs, Khans, 
Arbafca (lords), Maliks, Tumandais, beginning with the 
Salads of Kaghan and the Nawab of Amb in the extreme 
north, and endiog with the Nawabs of Dera and the Tuman- 
data of the Usterana (Baluch) tribe on the extreme south. 
They were, on the whole, a splendid body of men, of strong 
character and proved loyalty. They held large grants of land 
revenu^free in teturn for their services, and supplied many 
excellent ofBdals to the civil administration, the police, the 
Border Police, and the various Militia Corps. They had been 
a great source of strength to the Administration from the days 
of Edwards, Nicholson, the Lawrences, and Abbott, when 
ihdr loyal support not only kept the Frontier quiet, but sent 
forth thousands of hardy tribesmen in the famous Corps of 
Guides and other new military formations to recapture Delhi 
and reconquer Hindustan. They were, like the Tiwana Chiefs 
of Shahpur, proud of their fine record in the Mutiny, in the 
Afghan wars and the Frontier campaigns, and one could not 
but sympathise with their frequent complaint that their 
inRuence was steadily diminishing nader a system of admicis* 
tracioA which dealt more and more with the individual tribes¬ 
man direct rather than through the tribal Chief. The process 
may have been inevitable—thcugh I think we hastened it 
unduly—but it has certainly increased the difficulties of 
Frontier administration. In Baluchistan, which came under 
our rule thlrty years later, we have continued 10 work through 
, the Tribal Chiefs or Tumandars, whose position among a people 
of marked feudal traditions has alwa^ been stronger than that 
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of the Khans of the more democratic Pathana. But the 
Baluchistan or Sandeman system (from the name of ite most 
brilliant ezponeot) has undoubtedly been a great success 
in Baluchistan. Whether that method could have been 
applied vriih success to the Pathaos of the North-West 
Froniiei is a question on which the rival schools oi thought 
will always differ. 

The frequent interviews (mulakii) with the Frontier notables 
tooh up a great part of one’s time. But one learned much from 
them. An hour’s talh with a few Frontier Khans gave, 
a clearer vision oi the realities of Indian life and admmis> 
tratioD than a day’s listening to the platitudes of dowz^- 
country orators in the Assembly. The Brahmin or Kayasth.i 
with his advocate’s training, may make a brilliant speech in 
faultless English. But it is purely critical and barren of any 
constructive proposal, for he has behind him neither tradi¬ 
tions of rule nor administrative experience. The Frontier 
Chief (though, as a rule, he does not know a word of 
En^h) and his Punjab compeer have both ; and if and when 
the opportunity comes, the down-country orator will learn 
this to his cost. But there is one point in common. In each 
cat e the speaker generally has an arz, an are a f his own to grind; 
but even allowing for that the frank courtesy, bmhomUy and 
hospitality of these Frontier Chiefs were very attractive. 

One of the greatest was the late Nawab of Amb who, like a 
Colossus, bestrode the mighty Indus. On the extreme north 
he was an independent Chief fighting for existence or aggrandise¬ 
ment with his turbulent neighbours, the Chagharaais, Amazais, 
etc, i on the south he was a great feudal Chief, under British 
sovereignty, of a tract as large as a small British county. 

1 visited him at Darband on the Indus In the early summer 
of 1905, having worked my way up along the tortuous moun¬ 
tain paths with an armed escort. The old man was then 
stricken with the paralysis which killed him a few years later, 
but he had the keen eye and the clear brain of a man accus¬ 
tomed CO rule. He asked me to breakfast. We discussel 
FroQiier mat ters generally and espedally his own affairs. While 
we were there his son, the present Nawab, came in hot-foot 
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irom the ocher lide of the rirer where a pitched battle was 
raging between the Nawab^a men and (I thinb) the Amazais. 
He came for rebforcements and went off with them. A lictle 
later the Kawab suggested delicately chat It would help 
matten if my armed escort were to show themselves on the 
ocher side of the river. From an Oriental standpoint the 
request was not unreasonable, for the Nawab was our loyal 
feudatory and in a way entitled to our support. Ac the same 
time it was not desirable that we should be drawn into inter> 
tribal feuds trans-border, and 1 had politely to decline on the 
ground that I had not the necessary authority, which was 
true. Before I left for my own tents a tray of sweetmeats 
was brought in for my delectation. 1 rarely touch sweets, 
but from curiosity took up one of some twenty slabs 0! what 
appeared to be butter-scotch, wrapped in gold-foU instead of 
the ordinary silver-foil. The slab was unusually heavy, and 
on looking ac ic more closely I saw that it was a solid bar of 
gold, scamped, I think, as of the value of twenty sovereigns. 
I told the Nawab that I had no use for sweetmeats of any Und, 
least of all of this kind. Probably it was meant as a nazar 
(ceremonial gift) to be touched and remitted. For I do not 
think the Nawab was so foolish as to believe that any British 
official would have been open to an “ illegal gratiEcation ** 
(the Anglo-Indian legal euphemism for a bribe). But not 
one Oriental in a thousand even to-day regards bribery in the 
same light as we do. 

The Frontier Chiefs, as a rule, exerdsed a Urge measure 
of Independent jurisdiction in pre-British days. Under our 
administration they are often invested iu certain areas with 
civil, cnminal, and revenue powers, proportLonate to their 
capacity and influence. In the exercise of those powers some 
of them are apt to revert to the old traditions. 

One old Nawab of high lineage was reputed to be particu¬ 
larly disposed to stand on the andent ways. Ic was my duty 
to explain to him delicately, but effectively, that he must 
mend his ways. The old gentleman, however, made no attempt 
to beat about the bush. In effect he said frankly, My 
ancestors were Independent rulers here. When litiganu 
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wished then to 2djudic2te upo& a dispute, both psrdes put 
down a certain sum as MihnaUna or Nazar ana, Le. fee for 
service or ofierlogs to a superior, The dispute was enquired 
into and a Just decision given, Is It iox me to depart from 
the ways of my fathers ? 1 take a fee for my labour from both 
sides and then decide according to the meiits.” That argu¬ 
ment, though specious, hardly conforms to the Indian popular 
idea of the Just judge as one who takes a ** fee from both 
aides, decides the case honestly, and returns the fee to the 
unsuccessful party. 

I once knew an Indian Judge-^also of high family—who 
even according to Indian notions was notoriously corrupt. 
His modus oferanii was this. He took money from both sides, 
but, when the case was decided, refused to return the money 
to the unsuccessful party. When pressed by the latter the 
Judge replied, “ You toe have received value in exchange. It 
is true I have decided against you—but I have written such a 
judgment that if you appeal the decision will surely be in 
your favour.” 

Nearly all of the Frontier Chiefs were keen riders, and 
many of them stout sportsmen. There were wild pig in 
the Indus jungles north of Dera Ismail Khan, and that fine 
old soldier, the late Nawab Hafiz Mahomed Khan, Honorary 
Colonel of the Mooltani (15th) Lancers, and Nawab Allah 
Dadkhan would now and again arrange a “ pig*stick ” for me. 
The going was difficult, the jungles were dense, the blind 
ditches were many, and even when you got well on to your 
pig, there was always the chance that he would dodge you by 
taking to the river. 

One day we pushed a stout boar into the open, hunted him 
across the sands and quicksands into a spit of high land with 
scrub jungle on the banks of the river. I was close on him 
and gaining steadily, when he disappeared like a flash into a 
patch of jungle giving on to the river. Galloping on to hud 
him off, 1 found a man holding on to him by the hind legs. 

1 shouted, **Let him go, he will rip you up,” TTie man let 
go cleverly aud slipped back into the bush. The pig came at 
me. I speaced him and passed on to turn and come at him 
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AgAin. Meantime Captain , a ^oong Eolitical Officer 
wlio was new to tEe |ame» came cantering up Iei9urel7. I 
shouted to him to put on the pace as the pig was about to 
charge. It was too late. The pig got in^ gored the hone 
badlj, and brought both to the ground. We dispatched the 
pig after a struggle, and then I turned round to enquire for 
the brave fellow who had seized and held the pig. He was 
not to be found for a few minutes. Being a pious Moham¬ 
medan, as well as a keen sportsman, he had gone down to the 
river to wash himself after touching the unclean animal. I 
gave a few rupee, but he thought little of what was one 
of the pluckiest acts I have come across. 

In March, 1907, the late Amir of Afghanistan (whose 
murder at Jelalabad in Februarp, 1919* was probably motiTed 
by his staunch adherence to his treaty with us in the Great 
War) stayed for a few days in Peshawar on his way back from 
his first and only visit to India. He was a most attractive 
personality, talked freely of his enjoyment of his visit, and of 
his desire to repeat it. At the farewell banquet to him at 
Government House on the eve of his departure he showed no 
wish to leave and kept os all up till two in the morning. 1 
had a long talk with him. He spoke in Persian while 1 replied 
in and he laughingly gave hla opinion that my attempts 

at Persian were worse than his in Pushtu^ which is now, I 
believe, becoming the State language in Afghanistan. I think 
it was at this banquet that he shovred the keen Afghan sense 
of humour. 

The famous pipers of the Black Watch played during 
dinner. In the approved fashion they marched round the 
table, sixteen in number, and almost raised the roof by their 
volume of sound. Finally as the time came for the loyal 
toasts, they formed up behind the Amir’s chair, and redoubled 
their efforts as a special compliment to him. Then they 
slowly filed out. As the starring strains died away, Sir Harold 
Deane turned to the Amir and said, ** I hope Your Highness 
liked the pipers. We arc very proud of them.” The Amiris 
reply was, “ Splendid, magnificent 1 but would have been 
nfficient.” 
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Next morning 1 lelt Peshawar for Hyderabad to act at 
Resident in place oi Sir Charles Bayley. I returned to the 
Frontier from Hyderabad in the summer of 1907, and re¬ 
mained there till I was again appointed to Hyderabad in May, 
1908. The spring and summer of 1907 had marked the begin¬ 
ning of serious seditious aviation in the Punjab. The pretext 
was the passing in the Punjab Legislature, against the advice 
of most of the Indian Members, of the Colony Bill of 1907, 
towards the dose of Sir Charles Riraz’s term of office. The 
Bill, though intended to safeguard the respective interests of 
the Crown and the cdoniats of Crown lands in Lyailpur, was 
regarded, and with some reason, as unduly restrictive in some 
of its provisions. Two notorious agitators, Lajpat Rai and 
Ajit Singh, thought the opportunity a good one to spread 
thdr seditious propaganda among the rural classes interested 
in the Colony, espedally the Sikhs, and this led to menacing 
demonstrations and riots in Lahore, Lyalipnr, and Rawal 
Pindi. 

The situation was promptly and iirmly dealt with by the 
new Lieutenant-Governor, Sir DenzU Ibbetson, and Lajpat 
Rai and Ajit Singh were deported to Burma under Reguladon 
III of 1818. This firm action and the prosecution of the 

Punjabi ” newspaper for sedition knocked the bottom out 
of the a^tation. The Viceroy, Lord Mlnto, mthhdd hla 
sanction to the Colony Bill and the agitation died away. 
It showed, however, how the rural classes, especially the Sikhs, 
could be worked up into a dangerous ferment by urban 
agitators who had no real sympathy with them, but desired 
to antagonise them with the Government. Ibbetson made 
this clesx in a memorable Minute, in which he also showed 
what a large part members of the Arya 5 am 4 j had played in 
fomenting the trouble. 

We stayed with Ibbetson at X/Shore during the Chrisasaa 
holidays of 1907. He was then in the throes of the fell 
disease which brought him to the grave a few months later; 
bnt he showed to the end the same high courage and the 
same brilliant intellect which had marked him throughout 
his career. 
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The ftprmg of 1908 was marked on the Frontier hy General 
Sir James WiUcocks’s “ week end’^ (Lord Morley had so limited 
Jt) expedioan against the Zakha Khels of the Khaibar in 
February, and the more serious operatioiu against the Moh* 
nunds in April and May. Under Afghan Instigation and 
the incitements of fanatical MoUahs, the trans-border Moh- 
mands invaded the Peshawar district north of the Swat and 
Kabul Rivers, They were undoubtedly being assisted by the 
-Mohmand settlers on our side of the border, and threatened 
Shabkadr and Michni, within twenty miles of Peshawar itself. 
They were driven back with heavy losses after some fierce 
fighting close to Matta ; but for some days and nights there 
was considerable though groundless anxiety in Peshawar itself, 
where the sound of our gnns could be clearly heard. 

This led to an amusing inddent. On the night of 25th 
April the sound of firing close by was heard. Two of the 
leading political officials sallied forth in their pyjamas, armed 
with revolvers, and in a state of serious agitation woke up the 
Assistant Adjutant-General and aked him to call out the 
garrison to protect the station. The officer in question told 
them curtly to go back to bed ; the noise, which they thought 
to be the guns of our force falling back on Peshawar, pro¬ 
ceeded from the crackers of a native wedding party! 

The next day 1 was sent out by Deane to the front to see 
Generals WUlcocb and Anderson, and make enquiries as to 
the assistance being given to the enemy from our side, fiy 
that time we had the Mohmands on the run, but my visit 
obtaiaed for me the Mohmand Medal some years later, 
through the good offices of Sir James Willcocb. 

I left Peshawar early in May to act a second dme as Resident 
in Hyderabad—never to return. A month later, on opening 
the Indian Reuter’s telegrams one morning at Ootacamnnd, 
I read that Deane, whom 1 had left in apparent good health, 
had had a stroke of paralysis and was compiled to take leave 
at once. I ofiered to return and act for him, but was told 
that Colonel (afterwards Sir George) Roos-Keppel had been 
appointed; and he held the post with distinction till bis 
retirement in I9t9. I had hoped to succeed Deane is the 
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North-West Frontier in 1909 when he was due to retire j and 
the selection of Roos-Keppel->-a comparetively junior but 
very able Political Officer-^caosed some heartbummgs to me 
and others. Deane, lihe Ibbeuon, died within a month or 
two of getting home. Thus within a few months the Govern- 
meat of India lost the servicee of two men that could ill be 
spered, while I lost the two friends for whose character and 
abilities I had the highest regard. Deane was, in my opinion, 
the best Frontier o^cer and Ibbetson the greatest Indian 
administrator of my official generation. 

FfontUr Policy 

Perhaps before closing this chapter I may offer my views, 
for what they are worth> on some aspects of the everlasting 
Frontier problem. 

During sis and a half years’ service on the Frontier I had 
been broaght into close touch with Frontier politics. In 

1906 I acted as Chief Commissioner for some months. That 
gave me a closer knovdedge of our methods In dealing with 
the tribes and of thepolitical ” side of the Administration. 

The position then was that the tribes in the northern 
section of the Fionder from Chitral down to the Kurram, 
with the exception of the Mohmands whose hostile action in 

1907 was the result of Afghan inffuence and fanatical inciie> 
ments, were generally peaceful and well disposed. Deane 
bad intimate knowledge of and great personal influence with 
most of them, and was prompt to take notice of any mis¬ 
conduct on their part. South of the Kurram, down co the 
Baluchistan border, the Wazir and Mahsud tribes, owing 
largely to the fanatical influence of certain Mullahs, especially 
the Mullah Powinda, and the incitements of onr Afghan 
allies, were often hostile. They raided frequently into British 
territory, and bad been guilty of many treacherous and mur¬ 
derous attacks on British officers. The question of how we 
were to deal with these semi-barbarous aud fanatical tribes 
had, from the time we established our rule tjans-Indus, given 
rise to great ^versity of opinion and violent changes of policy. 
In fact we had not worked out any systematic policy, and had 
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attempted to “ carry on ” by a series of makeshift expedients 
which Tilled with the character and oudook of the local 
Political Officers in charge. 

All of them rightly lecoioised that one cause of the 
Mahsud and Waiir attacks od British territory was the 
fact that they could not make an honest livelihood in 
their own barren hills. Kecice one Political Officer would 
press for the grant of lands to them within our border. 
T%e land was given^ but the Mahsuds made no serious attempt 
10 work it. Another would urge the enrolment of Mahsuds 
and Watirs in the local Militia Corps for the protection of 
the Unes of communication, etc. This too was tried ; but 
the Mahsuds and Waairs sometimes murdered their British 
officers, or, at the first sign of trouble elsewhere, deserted in 
naJtf, took away their rifies and became our most dangerous 
enemies. These wholesale desertions in April^May, 1919, 
when the Afghan aggression was maturing, have, I believe, 
done much to stiffen the resistance which in the subsequent 
Waiiristan campaigns cost us so dear. 

A new Political Agent would advocate the creation of 
strong local Chiefs on the Baluchistan model, by granting 
liberal allowances to certain leading Maliks and thus enabling 
them to extend their Infiueoce. Large sums were granted for 
these allowances ; but the Mahaud democracy resented any 
attempt to force Chiefs on them, and the latter were soon 
frozen out. 

The next Political Officer, benefiting by the lesson of that 
failure, would say, “We must deal with the Mahsuds as a 
tribal democracy and ^ve allowances to every or at least 
every one who carries a rifle.” This, too, was tried, but the 
tribe remained hostile. Another counsel of despaf^~few 
expedients were left by now-^as to conciliate the Mullah 
Powinda by appealing to his cupidity. He took our money 
and bought more rifles to use against us I 

Finally came the present policy, which is perhaps more 
intelligible than any of the above and certaioly more costly to 
start with, but which, if sUadily fursmdf Is .the most likely to 
succeed. This is to open up Wariristan by a series of great 
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militftry roads, saltable ior motor truuporc, conneccbg mth 
our oillltaT^ baa« at ICohat, Baanu, and Tank; to establish in 
the heart of the couDtiy a British Cantoninect with a strong 
striking force of regulars, including a considerable Air Forces 
and to offer the Mahauds and Waain remuneratiTe occupation 
on road-making and as a local irregular militia for watch-and- 
ward and maintenance of communications, they and not we 
proriding the arms and equipment. 

This policy, though not yet complete, has aliesdy succeeded 
in reducing considerably the Mahsad and Waair raids into 
British territory. But It necessarily prorokes determined 
opposition at the start from the malcontent sections of these 
looselT-organised tribes; and the danger is chat the frequent 
casualties we ere bound to suffer for the first few years may 
lead to another violent change of policy and the abandonment 
of what we have gained. It is on this that the malcontent 
sections, knowing our past vacillarion, are coundng. They 
are also undoubtedly xeouving support and encouragement, 
if not from the Afghan Government at Kabul, at least from 
its local agents, and probably from the Bolshevist emissaries 
who, since 1919, have been active among the Frontier tribe. 

I can cow lay claim to no inside knowledge, but X have 
followed Frontier developments closely for over twenty years. 
It has always appeared to me that the root difficulty, which 
we have never squarely faced, is the fact that the Wazirlstan, 
and indeed the whole Frontier, quesUon U mainly an Afghan 
question. The Mahsuds and Wazirs are in closer touch with 
the adjoining Afghan authorities than the tribes further 
north; their hostility to us is largely the result of incitement 
and support from that side, and when pressed by us they have 
an easy line of retreat into Afghanistan. 

The Afghans, in the past at least, have, regardless of the 
Durand line, used the Frontier tribes u a lever to raise up 
troubles for us by working on their ignorance, their fanaiidsm, 
and their cupidity; and the extraordinary peace terms we 
settled with the Amir after the 1919 campaign have led the 
tribo to think that our power Is on the wane and chat of the 
Amir in the ascendant. Till we succeed in ellaunaung Afghan 
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intrigue among the tribes on our side of the Durand line, and 
et|>ecullf among the Mahauds and Wazira, we shall hare no 
reid peace on the Frontier and least of all in Wazirhtan. But 
if we put a stop to that intrigue, and to the dangerous Bol> 
sherist propaganda which is often behind it, as we can and 
should, pursuing a firm, open, and consistent policp with 
Afghanistan and the tribes, our present method of pacifying 
WatirUtan, if sxeaiUypuffViiy must succeed as surely as Russia, 
fifty years ago, succeeded in padfying the Caucasus by her 
great military roads and well-placed garrisons. The measure is 
not one of annexation or Imperial expansion, but one essential 
for the protection of our Indian fellow-subjects on both sides 
of the Indus, who hare been the chief sufferers from our past 
blunders. 



CHAKTER Vin 


KTSSBABAP, DfCCAV 

T H£ trftiufer from Faluwar to Hyderabad inTc^Tod a 
jouraef of some two thousand to the other 
end of India, roughly about the distance from 
Peirograd to Rome; the dlSerence in climate, 
social and political conditions was equally marled. 

I had no ptevious experience aa representatiye of the 
British Gcrernment in a Native Scate--and Hyderabad is by 
fat the greatest—for in Rajputana I was a British official lent 
to the States to do State work. 

I was therefore poorly equipped for my new duties. But 
the kindly advice and instruction 1 received from Sir Charles 
Bayley, the recognised deym of the Folltical Department, for 
whom 1 was acting during my two years In Hyderabad, and 
from his First Assistant Major (now Col. Sir) T. W. Haig, gave 
me a good start. These were supplemented by the admirable 
memoranda of Colonel Sir David Barr, the most dlsonguished 
Politioal Officer of that generation. He had been Resident at 
Hyderabad from ipoo to Z905, and had been most successful 
in cultivadng friendly relations with the late Niram and hU 
Government, and in paving the way for the settlement by 
Lord Curzon and the Nixam of the big outstanding question 
of the Becars, which after twenty years ts now being reopened. 
Above all, I found the late Nizam and his Mimsten, and hh 
invaluable Political Secretary, Nawab Sir Faridun Jang, most 
courteous and considerate in all official matters. ^lally, 
Faridun Jang and Colonel Sir ABuX'ul-Mulk, the Military 
Secretary, and his capable and sporting sons, did much to 
promote those happy relations between the Hyderabad aris* 
tocracy and offidah and the large British element, including 

*35 
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tEe garrison of Secunderibad, tbo largest cantonment inindiv 
which have generall/been such a pleasing feature in Hyderabad. 

The late Nizam, His Highness Mahbub All Khan^ was'of 
a shy and retiring disposition, small in stature but erect and 
djgnifed, a true and bononrable gentleman, slow to mabe a 
promise or a decision, but, once made, unflinching in adhering 
to it, 

After ] had got over his natural reserve the Nis^m was 
friendly and communicative. I saw a good deal of him apart 
from official interviews and entertainmentshe libed the 
society of Europeans whom he knew and in conversation 
showed both insight and humour. Once after a big dinner at 
the Palace the discussion turned on the new quasi-democratic 
constltutioA in Persia, Persia had a special Interest iff Hydera¬ 
bad, as several of the great nobles were Shiahs by reUgion, like 
the Persians, and there was an aroma of Persian calture still 
lingering in Hyderabad society. Indeed the Nizam himself 
used to write ghazalj (odea) in Persian as well as in Urdu. 

On this occasion I asked him his opinion of the new Persian 
Parliament or Majlis. He promptly replied, “ It wiJi be a 
n^Uf (gathering) of mainas (chattering birds); they will do 
nothing but chatter.^’ 

Later, when the Committee of Union and Progress, under 
Enver Pasha, set to work to curtail Abdul Hamid's autocracy 
and establish a reformed Turkey In which thitr will should 
prevail, we were discussing the future results freely at a 
dinner at the Residency. Some of the Hyderabad nobles and 
officials, like most people in England at the time, saw in the 
movement the possible regeoeratlon of Turkey. The Ni^am, 
who was naturally conservative, when appealed to by me to 
express his view, said with great deliberation, '* Those people 
(the Committee of Union and Progress) will begin by ruining 
the Sultan, then they will ruin Turkey 5 and they may end 
(God forbid) by injuring Islam.'' These words made a deep 
impression on me. Many will say that they were prophetic ; 
but all wiU agree that the present KIzam has shown a gracioua 
and Hndly feeling In recently granting a liberal allowsmce of 
;^4ooo yearly to the last of the Sultan Khalifas, who has been 
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drim like a crlmmal by the present Tuikuh Republic from 
the land of hie fathers, deapoUed and duinherited. 

Though Islam was the State religion in Hyderabad, the 
Government showed the greatest toleration for and extended 
its support to all creeds. Ni&O'tenths of the popnlatlon of 
13 milHons being Hindus, many Hindu templa and shrines 
naturally benefited by State endowments ; but many Chtis> 
tian churches and institutions were also subsidised. The 
chaplain of the Anglican Church in Hyderabad received a 
salary from the State, and a most deserving insdtntion which 
the Little Sisters of the Poor maintained for the aged poor 
of all denominations In Secunderabad also received sub¬ 
stantial support. In the State service no distinction was 
made, racial or rdi^ous. 

In my time the Filme Minuter, Maharaja Sir Klshem 
Patshad, a most courteous, kindly, and cultivated gentleman, 
was a Hindu, but I thln^ one of his wives was a Mohammedan ; 
the Political Secretary was a Farsee; the two Ministers were 
Mohammedans, both 1 think ShUhs; while the ruling family 
was Sonni. The heads of the Finance, Revenue, and Police 
Departments were Enxopean experts who had served in or 
been lent from the British service. 

At that time the post of Director of Public Instruction 
fell vacant owing to the retirement of that cultured scholar 
Sir Say ad Hosain, afterwards a member of the India Council 
in London. The Nixam asked me to make enquiries from 
adjoining British Provinces, and suggest a man for the post. 
1 suggested that a Mohammedan would be preferable, bn^ 
asked what manner of man His Highness desired. The Nizam 
replied with some spirit: “ Sahib! the man I vrant U the 
man who will serve me and my Government best. I care not 
whether he be Mohammedan, Hindu, or European,” It was 
a £ne broad expression of policy. The man whom I finally 
suggested, and who was appointed, was a British Educational 
Officer from an adjoining Province. 

The following episode illustrates that old-fashioned cour¬ 
tesy once so characteriatic of India, but now, alas! under the 
vulgarising Influence of politics and racial or sectarian strife. 
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becoming & thmg of the except in the highest ot tmong.the 

lowest. 

The fbal$ of a polo toursunent were being pUyed is the 
Fateh Maidas (Plain of ^ctory) between the famoos Golconda 
team and the 13th Hassars. The Grand Stand was packed 
with spectacoii. I was sitting next to the Nizam, and 
one oi his high ofBciaU was on the other side. An English 
lady, the wife of a State offidal of no great importance, 
entered and looked round for a seat. No one moved. The 
Ninam saw her, and with a bow, at once invited her to a seat 
next his own. 

It was this natural courtesy, even when there were difierences 
as regards policy, that made the transaction of business between 
the Residency and the Nizam’s Government so smooth. One 
had sometimes to complain of the delays Inherent in every 
Oriental adnuoisCratioa, sometimes oi inadequate information, 
but never of the tone or temper of the correspondence. There 
was only one exception In my time. There was a long*scanding 
controversy over some hnaacial adjustments regarding the 
revenue of Secunderabad town and Cantonment which the 
British Government held from the Nizam under some form 
of perpetual lease. 

I received a letter from the Nizam’s Government which 
seemed to question the htmk jUa oi the British Government, 
and in doing so used language quite different from the tradi* 
tional courteous form of expression. 1 kept the letter till the 
Political Secretary who had signed it came to see me, 

I showed it to him, remarking, Your Government seems 
to be starting a new tone is correspondence. It would be easy 
for me to demoluh your arguments is even stronger language, 
but CU1 hono P ” 1 knew the letter could not have bees drafted 
by the suave and courtly Farldun Jang, though signed by 
hijs, and wished to elicit who was responsible for the intem¬ 
perate language. Faridun Jasg, very rightly, would not give 
this away and took the responsibility on himself. But eventu¬ 
ally I was satisfied that a British ofiicial in the service of the 
Nizam’s Government, more Mogul than the Moguls, wa 
responsible for the wording, that the Political Secretary had 
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«nde&vour«d to cose it down, that the BritUh official wu 
imifitent, and $0 the offending letter went thiongh. How¬ 
ever, Faridun Jang was only too glad to take it back and 
substitute for it one which lost nothing by being temperately 
expressed. 

A few years later, as Agent to the GovernoT-General m 
Central India, I was able to make use of my Hyderabad 
experience. A letter from an important Mahratta State was 
forwarded by the Political Officer, of which the tone and 
language appeared to me most offensive. I returned It to the 
Political Officer, who should not have sent it on, to be sent 
back to the State office with the remark that ] had never 
received a letter couched la such terms from the premier 
State in British In^ and was not prepared to receive one 
from a leaser State. Within a week 1 had a visit from the 
Ruler, who honourably took all lespooslbility on himself, 
though he probably had not seen thiou^ the subtle jn> 
nuendoes of his Mahratta Brahmin secretary. I agreed that 
the letter should be treated as a “ dead ” one, and an unob¬ 
jectionable one sent in its pbce. 

'The Resident at Hyderabad had to administer the area 
under British jurisdiction, with a population of about one 
hundred and fifty thousand, embracing Secunderabad Canton¬ 
ment and the crowded bazaars which hemmed m the Residency 
on three sides. For these areas there were separate Regulations 
and separate offidals. In the hot weather most people slept 
in the open, and sleep was Impossible till long past midnight, 
owing to the continuous noise of musical (j) instruments and 
the singing from temples and festive gatherings. When I su^ 
gested that these should cease at iz p.m., the Ma^trate and 
the Police Officer said they were afraid they had no power to 
pass such an order. Though no lawyer, 1 pride myself on 
knowing enough law to avoid breaking it (though not enough 
to know how to break it with impunity), and I cold them 
that the Regulation, if they studied Ic carefully, gave them the 
necessary power. They soon found that it was so, and the 
midnight noises ceased in our area, though there was at first 
some grumbling at the restriction. 
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This qui^ oq our ud^ hovrerer, only made more audible 
the intermittent bursts oi sound from the city side. I dis> 
coreted chat the chief offender vras one of the great nobles, 
who carried lus feudal traditions so far, that throughout the 
night his family bards every two hours used to proclaim 
itrhi et orH in stentorian tones with full musical accompani* 
meat his honours, titles, and the great deeds of himself and 
his ancestors. It was a delicate matter to suggest any limita¬ 
tion to this quaint old custom. But after a few sleepless nights, 
I managed to convey a hint to the city Commissioner of 
Police, and the feudal magnate, with true Mogul courtesy, 
sacrificed the strident recital of his greatness on the altar of 
sleep. 

In 1903^ motoring had come into favour in India, and the 
had a fleet of some thirty cars. The head chauffeur 
was an En^ishman and an expert driver. To please his 
master’s desire for rapid movement, he now and then out¬ 
rageously exceeded all speed limits, not realising how Orientals 
prefer to walh in the middle oi the road, and how slow they 
are to move out of it. An old Indian woman, who was slow 
to hear or to move, was run over and lolled one day by the 
Nizam’s car. Hii Highness was much distressed and sent a 
generous gift to the family. 

According to the local wits, whenever the Nizam drove out 
thereafter there was much difficulty in clearing the roads of 
the aged poor, who had been put in the way by tbdr relatives. 
That was in the Nizam’s territory. 

In British jurisdiction I received several complaints from 
the military authorities of the dangerous pace at which the 
Nlxam’e motor was driven through cantonments, epeclaliy at 
dusk. It was a delicate matter to handle. I dropped a few hints 
to the Nizam that motoring ceases to be a pleasure when the 
pace exceeded twenty or twenty-five miles. Still the com¬ 
plaints continued. 

1 then decided to tackle the trouble at the source. One 
day at some function I saw the Nizam’s car and the English 
chauffeur. I called the latter aside, complimented him on his 
skill, and said t hoped he had not had any more casnalties. 
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I then cold him that I had maajr complaints of cho pace at 
which he drore through cantonments^ and I ended: 

** It’s no affair of mine whether 70U kill people in the 
Nizam’s territory. But If you kUl anyone in my jurisdiction^ 
by heavens! I’ll bang yon.” 

Thereafter the complaints ceased. 

Communal tension was unknovm in Hyderabad, and 
generally in Native States, in those days ; for the political 
agitator who stirs up creed against creed, class against class, 
and incites his ignorant dupo to defiance of authority, was 
not tolerated at all, or not to the same extent as in British 
India. 

But, as the Indian Princes are now realising, the haUtual 
appeals to sectarian and class feeling, winch have in recent 
years caused 10 much bloodshed in British India, must have 
inevitable leactiona in their States. It is thereiore with regret, 
if not with surprise, one reads 0! the serious riots (August, 
1924) at the important city of Gulbarga is the Nltam’s 
Dominions. 

This is a strong Hindu centre and under the infiuence of 
the powerful Brahmins of Sholapur and Poona. The Hindus 
apparently were led to believe that the Nizam's subordinate 
Mohammedan officials, especially in the police, were encouraging! 
the Iow*caste or out-caste I^ndus to embrace Islam. Sectarian 
feeling blazed up. Hie Mohammedan Inspector of Police 
was mnidered by a mob of fanatical Hindus, some of them 
armed. The Mohammedans fiercely retaliated; every one of 
the fifty Hindu temples in Gulbarga was attacked and many 
wrecked or burned while all the idols were broken. 'There 
was much bloodshed until State troops and maebiae-guns 
hastily dispatched from headquarters arrived on the scene 
and repressed the disorder, which each side now accuses the 
other of fomenting. It » significant that both parties desired 
an investigation by a British offidal. 

On the zyiii and i8th September, 190S, occurred at Hydera¬ 
bad the disastrous flood In the Moosl River, which laid low 
over twenty thousand houses adjoiniag the river, and claimed 
some ten thousand victims. 
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Fourteen inchee oi rain had fallen oa the idth a&d 27th. 
The great iirlgatioa taohs, intended to hold up the precioui 
water, nearly all burst, and their floods poured down into and 
choked the already swollen Moosi. It OTerflowed its banks 
both on the Residency and the city sides, swept away or 
aerfoosly damaged all the bridges conaecting the two, flooded 
at least half of Hyderabad City causing immense damage to 
life and property, but left the Residency area, wUch is higher, 
coffipafatirely unharmed. 

I was twelre miles away at the fiolarum Residency when 
the news arrived early on the morning of the 28th, and at 
once started to motor dovvn to the Chaddar*ghat Residency, 
which lies close to the river bank. Half-way down where the 
road runs over the dam of the great Hosain Sagar tank (which 
if it gave way, as was feared, would have completed the ruin 
of Hyderabad) we were held up by the floods; the water was 
dashing in great waves over the dam, and if this continued for 
long the dam must inevitably give way. We got on to a 
railway engine and made our way to the Residency with 
difficulty. The scesie that met one there Is almost indescribable. 
A roaring torrent, neatly a mile wide, was sweeping over part 
of the Residency area and what had once been the city of 
Hyderabad. Thousands of houses bad been swept away, part 
of the great city wall had gone, and houses were still falling In 
every direction. 

Human beings clinging to their belongings, cattle, carts, 
were bang swept down by the ruthless flood. All communica¬ 
tion with the dty side had been cut ofl. We organised relief 
parties as quicBy as possible, and rescued many people m 
boats and punn, though in mid-stream no boat could live. 
The water was five feet above the Chad dar-ghat Bridge, and had 
risen to ten feet up the Empress Gate of the Residency. The 
offices and the escort lines were flooded, the inner walls of the 
Assistant Resident’s house had collapsed, several of the most 
confidential records were swept away, but were recovered 
later. An ox and cart had been deposited half-way up a high 
tree in the Residency park. 

Fortunately, by this time the flood had begun to recede 
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and rapidlf went down. W« were able with seme difficulty to 
rescce tbe serranu from the Assistant Residenc’i bouse by 
joining hands and forming a line through the flood. 

Among them was an old woman, the mother of a jyce 
(groom), who had clung on to her little possessions to the bst. 
When brought to a place of safety she wept bitterly, saying, 
“ What was the good of rescuing me when you left my shoes 
behind? ” 

Late that night I went back to the Bolaium Residency as 
Chaddar-ghat wag uninhabitable. Next morning, in the course 
of my ride, it occurred to me to have a look at the Jedi Mutla 
Dam^the embankment which holds up the waters of a great 
artificial lake for the water supply of Secunderabad, To my 
horror I found that three leab had started and were rapidly 
extending, The breach of this dam would predpirate an 
enormous volume of water into the still greater Hosain Sagar 
Lake, probably cause the dam to burst, and thus complete the 
destruction of Hyderabad City and a large portion of Secun¬ 
derabad—with a total population of half a million, A loyal 
little Hindu sub-orerseer—Durga Parshad by name—mth a 
dozen coolies was trying to stop the bieachs 1 It had not 
occurred to him to ask for help. I galloped back to Bolaium 
Cantonment, found Major Harbord, a Staff Oflicer, on his way 
to ofiice, and asked him to turn out all the Sappers and other 
troops available to tackle the breaches. Within an hour. 
Colonel Hardy of the 97th Deccan Infantry had all his batta¬ 
lion under way; Sappers and other units followed. General 
Sir F, Campbell, commanding the station, mth Colonel 
Hardy, spent the day on the dam with a couple oi thousand 
men ; expert engineers were called in ; tens of thousands oi 
sandbags were crammed into the breaches ; thousands of tons 
of stone were dropped in to strengthen the weak places ; the 
troops worked like Trojans, and at the end of three days the 
breaches were closed and the dam made secure, at least for 
the time being, 

Next day, 30th, 1 went over some of the devastated areas 
-^n appalling scene of misery and desolation. The stench from 
the dead animals and rotting grain was overpowering; seven 
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hondred huma& corpses bid ilready been dug oa( of the ruins, 
ind mijiy who bad been immuted hy the collapse of tbeii 
houses were still being rescued. I had heard that the Nizam 
and his Goveriunent were oyerwhelxaed hy the magnitude of 
tbe catastrophe. It was esseutial to start organised relief 
measures at once for the houseless and starring population. 
Communicatioii with the city by boat had by this time been 
restored, and I wanted to see the Niaam as soon as possible. 
He was at first reluctant to see anyone; but when he heard 
that I wished to convey a message oi sympathy and an offer of 
assistance from the Viceroy—Lord Minto—he at once assented. 

I saw that afternoon. When I arrived he was booted 
and spurred, ready, as he put it, to ride round and see the 
state of Ids people. I gave him the Viceroy^s message, which 
cheered him, and also offered him the services of the British 
troops in clearing the debris, extricating corpses, rescuing those 
who were still alive, and protecting the property which was 
lying exposed and unclaimed. He was most grateful for this 
offer, and at once accepted it. At the same time, in view of the 
appalling extent of the catastrophe 1 obtained his sanction to 
my appealing to the Sheriffs of Bombay and Calcutta to start 
ReUef Funds, and to my holding a meeting for the same 
purpose jointly with his leading officials and the British Qvil 
and Military Authorities m Secunderabad. All these appeals 
met with a prompt and gecttous response, the Viceroy and 
Countess Minto being among the first to show their practical 
Sympathy. 

Within a few days, relief measures were organised on an 
efficient basis; as many as twenty thousand destitute people 
were fed at the relief kitchens, while tens oi thousands were 
assisted in their homes. The Nizam’s Government were most 
generous in their grants of relief; but the prompt assistance 
recttved from British India was of enormous value in stimu- 
latbg their efforts. 

For the next few weeb I used often to accompany the 
Minister, and occasionally the Nizam himself, in their visits to 
the scened ofWolation. Tlie stricken people bore their suffer¬ 
ing* with pathetic resignatioa. They were heartened by the 
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practical spmpaihy shown to them and the prompt measures 
taken for theli temporary accomcaodation^^^rer one hundred 
thousand were homeless—pending the clearing of the ruins 
and rebuilding of their houses. 

The calamity showed how strong is the tie that binds 
together the British Gorernment and its faithful ally 
the Nizam. Never was this made clearer than when Turkey 
joined our enemies in November, 1914. The present Nizam, 
the leading Mohammedan and the Ruler of the Premier State 
in India, Issued a most timely manifesto exhorting all Indian 
Mohammedans not to be shaken In their allegiance to the 
Eing^Emperor and his Government. 

The months of October and November following the Roods 
were very unhealthy, though we escaped the threatened 
epidemic. By the end of November I was fairly worn out. 
I began, for the first time, to suffer from malaria, and was 
glad, when Sir Charlea Bayley came back, to run home on 
leave early in December. 

A winter in 'Tipperary, with three days’ hunting a week, 
soon set me up. While at home I had an Interview with Lord 
Morley, then Secretary of State for India, at the India Office. 
He discussed Indian and other affairs very freely. He regarded 
the prosecution of Tilak in the previous autumn by Lord 
Sydenham’s Governiaenc In Bombay (which ended in his 
conviction and a sentence of six years’ imprisonment) as a 
mistake and likeiy to make Tilak a martyr. I ventured to 
differ with hinij pointing out that it was a question whether 
THlak or the British Government was to rule In the Deccan. 
Knowing Lord Motley’s acquaintance with Irish politics, I 
likened TlUk’a power to Parnell’s in his zenith, only Tilak was 
Infinitely more antUBritish. Morley said he had found 
Parnell a splendid man of business, whose word once given 
could be trusted^ and he quoted Parnell as having once said 
to him, “ Either give us Home Rule or govern us as a Crown 
Colony.” Morley, however, went on to say that there was no 
parallel between India and Ireland as regards political claims 
and capacity. But in some ways he appeared surprisingly 
ignorant of Indian conditions. 
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Thus like most British politicians who have ntjtt bees to 
Ifidia, he showed no real understacdijig oi the caste question i 
and he believed that the Mohammedans oi the Punjab were 
Shiahs^ though nearlj all are Sunnis. Talking of Hj'derabad, 
he asked if the great Salai Ja&g» the far-sighted Minister who 
gave us such valuable help in the muring, was cot a Hindu I 

This ignorance wai^ however, surpassed b/ a subsequent 
liberal Secretary of State (Mr. Montagu) who, having 
brought about the appointment of an Indian barrister, whose 
same at once proclaimed him to be a Hindu, to a high judicial 
ofSce, asked a visitor if the appoiounent had not ^ven general 
satisfaction to the Mohammedans of the Province 1 

Lord Morle;' also remarked how satisfactory it was that the 
North-West Frontier was now so peaceful. I retorted chat 
you could only call it peace by shutting your eyes to facts. 
This roused him into saying, “ 1 see you belong to the forward 
school of Political Officers.” To which 1 replied that I did 
not belong to any school; that it was my business on the 
Frontier to look after the revenue administration. In doing 
so 1 went up and down the Frontier at least twice a year, and 
was met by complaints of frequent raids with murder and 
dacoity by the Mahsuds and other trans-border tribes. Our 
subjects paid revenue to us ss the price of protection, and they 
complained that we did not protect them, or allow them to 
protect themselves; for we had taken away their arms. I 
said to Lord Morley, ** When this is said to me, I cannot 
honestly look those men in the face.” Lord Morley did not 
pursue the subject, but I may note here that our own people 
are now allowed arms for self-defence. He was very friendly 
and asked me to see him again. Next year when 1 came home 
on leave from Hyderabad 1 asked more than once for an inter¬ 
view, but he was unable to fit it in. 

Perhap I may say here, quite apart from my own case, that 
the aloofness of the India Office from officers home on leave has 
hitherto been one of the causes of the surprising ignorance 
which Seaetarles and Under-Secretaries of State often display 
in Indian affairs. Their doors are nsually open to any Indian 
politician, however extreme in his views and even though he 
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ttiiy have been convicted of senoiu political offences or luve 
otherwise sho^ himself to be uncrustwortbj. But the^ aje 
m practice barred to their own trusted and experienced officials. 
It is true that there is a general invitation to civil officials 
on leave to call at the India Office. But the reception thef meet 
with there, if they are received at sU by anyone in authority, 
is ^nerally such as to discourage farther visits. 

The following quotation from a letter of a high official In 
the Punjab makes this dear. He writes : 

** It may interest you to know that about 15th May last 
year (1919) 1 called at the India Office, waited for half an 
hour, but waa told the Under* Secretary had not then come, 
so I left an address. That was the first rime In my service 
that I had called at the India Office, where it seems to be 
nobody’s business to receive Indian officials. I called because 
I had left Lahore on 15th April, 1919, immediately after the 
disorders, and thought that no person, in England had fresher 
fint*hand knowledge of the events In Lahore, and that there* 
fore the India Office would jump at (he opportunity of seeing 
and hearing me, Though 1 remained In town for a fortnight, 
the India Office never asked me to call again! Yet we are 
asked to call at the India Office>^n whom i ” 

An exception most be made as regards the successive Political 
AD.C’s to the Secretary of State, They retain the high 
traditions of the Indian Political Department, in which all of 
them have served, for courtesy and accessibility. 

In April, 1909 ,1 was back in Hyderabad for the third time; 
but this lime with my wife and eIeven*year*old daughter. 

The Nixam and his officials gave me a warm w^come. 
There had been a good deal of subterranean intrigue going on 
since the previous October, but this had been cleared away 
and the work of reorganisation and reconatruction was being 
steadily pushed on. As in the previous year, I spent part of the 
hot weather at Ootacamuud, the summer headquarters of the 
Madias Government. 

To ooe accustomed to the direct methods of the Punjab and 
the North-West Frontier Province the contrast with the 
l^urely procedure of the oldest Presidency was interesting. 
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Madras seemed to have elaborate rule and leguJatiocs to 
meet every phase of an old*established and well-defined 
Administration and to insist on a scrupulous adherence to 
them, which would have been impossible in Provinces where 
new and unexpected problems were constantly coming up 
for decision. 

I may not have bees an impartial observer, but the atten¬ 
tion to detail struch me as meticulous, and the caution before 
tahing action as excessive. At that time a wave of sedition, 
originating from the revolutionary movement of 1907^ In 
Bengal, was sweeping down the east coast. The chief propa- 
ganduti were B. C Psd, a Bengali, and one Sira, a local agitator, 
and they held infUnunatory meetings at many of the chief 
centres which led to subsequent riots and seditious manifesta¬ 
tions. In one district the Collector (Ashe), or head of the 
local administration, was murdered. B. C. Pal was, however, 
allowed to pursue his meteoric career through Madras un¬ 
checked. It was not till much later that he was brought to 
book and imprisoned for defiance of the law in another 
Province. Compare this with Ibbetson’s prompt action 
against Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh in the Punjab in 1907. 

In the Hyderabad Residency area we had a similar attempt to 
stir up trouble by a Mahratta Brahmin pleader from British 
India. I at once ordered hla removal. He attempted to take 
refuge close by in the Niaam’s jurisdiction. But the Nizam’s 
Government, with that spirit of loyal co-operadcn which has 
always characterised them in dealing with sedition, promptly 
excluded him, and the mcvement at once collapsed. 

Social life in Ootacaznund was pleasant enough. There was 
fiiit-rate hunting, admirably organised, of which the Governor, 
Sir Arthur Lawley, and his sporting family were the keenest 
followers, till lus son, a young officer in the 13th Hussars, was 
killed in the hunting field by the horse falling over him in one 
bf those treacherous bogs so common in the valleys of the 
Nilgiris. The tragedy cast a gloom over Ootacamund. 

In July I returned to Hyderabad. The Niaam had two 
beautiful residences in “ Ooty,” but rarely made use of them, 
preferring his palace at Hyderabad. 1 saw a good deal of him 
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in those mcnth»> u the Viceroy had asked for hu views and 
chose of the Indian Princes geAerail7 in regard to the policy in 
dealing with the growth of the seditious movement, and he 
was most anxious to give ns all the help in his power. 

At that time, too, an intrigue had been set afoot to oust 
certain British officials from the Nizam’s Government. His 
PGghaess took speed7 and effecttve action to show that be was 
master in his own house. He told me then that it was hh 
business to protect officers who served lum well, and that it 
was hi$ po]ic7 {quoting a Persian proverb) to purchase his 
goods in the best shop. 

Towards the end of November, 1909, the Nizam came to 
sa7 good-b7e to us, as we were soon to stare home. He brought 
his younger children, to whom he was devoted, and also his 
taiar (a musical instrument rather like a mandolin). He pla7ed 
some very beautiful Persian melodies, while two Court musicians 
in gorgeous costumes accompanied him. He had a fine taste 
in Oriental music and literature, and was very pleased with an 
illustrated copy of Khayyim In Persian, with Fitzgerald's 
translation, which my wife gave him. A few days later when 1 
went to pay my farewell visit to him, he repeated his desire to 
see us back in Hyderabad and ended by saying that I and my 
wife had been very helpful to him and his State. Finally he 
asked me, if the occasion offered, to convey his dutiful respects 
to His Majesty. 

Next day 1 started for home, carrying with me pleasing 
memories of Hyderabad, its Ruler, and his nobles and officials. 
I never saw the Nizam again, for I was posted to Central India 
on my return to India, and the Nizam died a few years later. 

But I remember him as a true friend, an honourable gentle¬ 
man, and in the fullest sense worthy of his proud title of 
“ faithful ally of the Britiah GovernmeDt.” 



CHAPTER IX 


CSHTftAL INDIA (l9ZO>-I3) 

W HILE on losTe home, I was o^eied and 
accepted the appointment oI Acdng-Agenc to 
the Governor-^neral in Central India, vice 
Colonel Sir Hugh Dal^ iransferxed to MTSore. 

1 took up the appointment in August, 1910, and held it, 
with an interval of six months’ leave in 1912, til] I was trans* 
ferred to the Punjab in Maf, 1913. 

The work in Central India was much more varied and interest* 
ing than ia Hyderabad. There, one had only to conduct the 
political relations with a single great State. In Central India 
one had to deal with one hundred and fourteen States, several 
of wluch were, from one cause or another, temporarily 
under British administration and therefore under the direct 
control of the Agent to the Governor-General. The States 
covered an area of over one hundred thousand square miles, 
stretching from the Nerbudda on the south to the Chambal 
and the Jamna on the north, with a population of about 
fourteen millions. Among the rulers were Rajput Princes of 
the bluest blood claiming descent from the sun and the mooo, 
Mohammedan Nawabs tracing their title bach to the Mogul 
Empire, parts of which had fallen to them as military adven¬ 
turers or successful commanders, and Mahratta conquerors of tb e 
eighteenth century from the Deccan. Excepting the Rajputs, 
the ruling families were of recent origin, having little or no 
hereditary connectioa with the areas or the peoples over whom 
they ruled. These were mainly composed of the great mass 
of Hindu (Sudra) cnltivators who recognised and paid taxes 
CO the Ruler of the time being, whatever his race, leli^on, or 
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riglit, icid tht &boriguul Bhils and Gonds paMin| from the 
primitive hu&ting and pastoral stages towards the first erode 
begianiogs of agriculture. The administrations of the Central 
Icidia States showed varUtions almost as wide as the races 
thc7 ruled. 

At the top was Gwalior with an area equal to that of Scot¬ 
land, a population of three millions, a considerable arm^, a 
lughly-organised and on the whole efBcient civil administra¬ 
tion, directed by a Prince whose devotion to the interests of 
his people was as marked as his active lojalty to the King- 
Emperor. At the other end of the scale were pett^ Rajput 
lordlings with a few square miles of territory and a few thou¬ 
sand subjects, but with a pedigree which went back many 
centuries b.C., and a pride of race which would have made the 
thought of a marriage alliance with the greatest Mshratta 
Prince an abomination. In the seventeenth century, the 
heyday of the Mogul Empire, the Rajput Princes, who up to 
then had ruled all this country, became more or less willing 
feudatories of the Delhi Emperor. He ruled through his 
Mohammedan Deputy, the Subadar oi Malwa. But the 
Rajputs under Akbar, Jahangir, and Shah Jahan were treated 
with tolerance and consideration, They had to pay tribute 
Or supply military contingents, as circumstances demanded, 
and many of them rose to high office in the Imperial armies, 
The ill-timed bigotry of Autangzib steadily alienated their 
loyalty towards the end of bis reign, and some at least made 
overtures to thur Mahiatta co-religiomsta in the Deccan, 
who .under Sivaji had successfully rebelled against Aurangrib, 
to come and help them to throw off the now oppressive yoke of 
the Mohammedans, The Mahratta invasions b egan early in the 
eighteenth century; the invaders were received with enthu¬ 
siasm by the Rajputs of Malwa and Bundelkand, whom they 
treated with great consideration at first. Taking advantage 
of this, and of the weakness of the decaying Mogul Empire 
under Auraagzib’s feeble successors, the Mahrattas had 8u& 
ceeded by 174^ in establishing themselves so firmly that the 
Peishwa, or Brahmin head of the Mahratta Confederacy, was 
able to secure from Delhi a ionadot deed of grant appointing 
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him the Emperor’i Deput7 In Mahva. Their poaitioa being 
thus legalised, the Petshwa's generals, who gare him but a 
nominal alle^anoe, Sclndia (Gwalior), Holhar (Indore), Fuar 
(Dhar), the Bhonsla (Kagput), and others proceeded to carve 
out prlncipalitjes for thenu elves. 

The old Rajput Princes, who had hoped to recover ihrir 
own, now found themselves reduced to be the feudatories or 
vassals of a new master, often harsher than the Mogul 
Emperor whom the Mshiattas had displaced, but in whose 
rume thep sriU professed to govern. The tide of Mahiatta 
conquest overran, but fortunately never swamped, that great 
belt of Rajput States which, under the names of Bundelhand 
and Baghekand, stretch right across the north of Central India 
from Jhansi to the western limits of Bengal. lo these pi^ 
toresque groups of States are to be found some of the most 
interoting survivals of old-world India. 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century the Mshiattas 
had raided on the east as far as Calcutta, where the Mahratta 
Ditch still bears testimany to the fear they inspired, and were 
eveu threatening the heart of the Mogul Empire at Delhi. 
The crushijig defeat of the Mahratta Confederacy by Ahmad 
Shah and his Afghans at Panipat in lydi, gave a blow for the 
time being to their bold bid for the supremacy of Hindustan. 
When the scheme was revived later, the British power had 
penetrated from the coast settlements into the interior and 
north of India, and soon came into collision with the aggressive 
Mahrattas. At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the 
great Wellesley, in a series of brilliant campaigns, broke the 
Peishwa's power in the Deccan. At the same time Lord Lake’s 
masterful strategy, In which British cavalry played so great 
a rdle, swept the Mahratta Chiefs out of Rajputana, thus 
earing the oldest Rajput States from the fate of their brethren 
in Central India. 

Lake took Agra, pushed on to Delhi, drove out Scindia’s 
forces, and rescued the Empire from Mahratta domination. 

The immediate results were that the Emperor came under 
British protection ; most of the territories now forming the 
United Provinces, from which the Mahrattas had been exp^ed. 
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cime under Brituh luthorit)'; and Buaddicand, like EUjputaru, 
vns restored lo its Nadre Prince* under Bridsii siueraintT*. 

Scindia» Holkar* and (he other Mahratta Chiefs were, how- 
ever, allowed to retala their earlier conquest* in Central 
India. 

The period 1800^18 wa* one of steadily irowing disorder 
and anarchy in Central India, and is still known as the Gardikaka 
wah (tune of tronble). The Mahratta Chiefs were often 
fighting with one another or with their Suzerain at Poona; 
the predatory bands of Pindaria were oreirunjung the country; 
and the old Rajput Rulers were striving to regain their lost 
poaieaaicns. 

In 1817-18, the Mahratu Confederacy reunited its forces 
under the Peishwa at Poona, and backed by Holkar, the 
Bhonsla of Nagpur and others-^clndia staQdmg aloof—made 
another bold and well-organised attempt to challenge the gTow* 
ing British power throughout Central and Western India. 
This, too, ended in disaster. 

The PeUhwa was routed at Rirld, near Foona; his capital 
was captured and his territories annexed. The Rajah of 
Nagpur was defeated at Sitabaldi, and Holkar at Mehidpur. 
The Mahxatta Chiefs were compelled to cede part of their 
conquered territories In Central India, induing Ajmir and 
the districts now formli^ the Central Provinces, and to relax 
their hold on Southern Raj putana. 

These campaigns had brought the British into the very 
heart of Central India, where they were welcomed by the 
Rajputs as thdr deliverers from the Mahrattas and by the 
peasantiy as their rescuers from grinding tyranny. The 
necessity of asserting British supremacy and of carrying out 
the postwar settlement with the Mahratta and ocher States, 
and between the Mahratta Cluefs and thrir Rajput, Moham¬ 
medan, and Blul feudatories, kept them there. 

This complex work was entrusted to General Sir John 
Malcolm (afterwards Governor of Bombay), a great soldier 
and an even greater administratcr. His account of the work 
in the Mtmoifs of Central India and Maltoa is a masterpiece. 
The principles on which he acted were to maintain existing 
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potieuion of all paicies in tlte territoria which had been left 
to them by the Treaty of Mandsaut (iSao), to ease the harden 
of the lUjput States and Estates which had fallen under 
Mahratta sway by reducing and defuilng their obligations to 
their Mahratta orerlords, and, finally, to secure them against 
future aggression by pTing them san 4 iiy or guarantees, from 
the Paramount Power. This task was carried out by Malcolm 
and his assistants with extraordinary skill, tact, and knowledge 
of local conditions. The best proof of Its worth is that it has 
stood the test of a century's working. Doubtless, the stereo 
typing of the conditions which were found in existence in iSzS- 
20 to some extent interfered with the natural development, 
under which a few great Mahratta States would probably have 
swallowed all the rest, and gave rise to certain anomalies and 
inconveniences. The most serious of these la the perplexing 
manner m which many States, instead of b^g a compact whole, 
are split up into fragments (sometimes over a dozen) often widely 
apart, representing the areas in their elective possession when 
the settlement took plade. It would have led to infinite 
confusion and delay, at a time when, above all things, the larid 
wanted rest, to endeavour by exchanges to bring the territories 
of each State within a rin^fence ; and fortunately the formula 
of “self-determination'' had sot then been evolved. This 
settlement was the beginning of an era of peace and prosperity 
in the sorely-ravaged and harassed land. 

It was, however, inevitable that the great Mahratta State*, 
as they recovered from the shock of defeat, should endeavour, 
and often on reasonable or at least plausible grounds, to extend 
th^ anthority and jurisdiction over thw feudatories by 
encroaching on the status guaranteed to the latter by Malcolm’s 
settlement. This fact furnbhes the key to moat of the political 
history of Central India for the last hundred yean. It has 
given rise to two distinct schools of thought among Political 
OSicers. The pr^Durbar (State) section argue that it will 
conduce to good administration if the rights of independent 
civil and criminal jurisdiction, escheat, excise, customs, etc., 
guaranteed iy ur to the feudatories (generally the old Rajput 
Rulers) are absorbed by the Mahratta overlord, who vrould 
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ihea be prepared to make a fr«h ^ant, from himstlf of euch 
rights 9 A were comldered reuiMiable, to those feudatories. 

On the other hand, the pr^ITtakui (Rajput Noble) section 
contend that while the guarantees of the fixituh Govemment 
exist and the feudatories look to us to enforce them, we are 
bound hj our pledged word to do so, and cannot treat them as 
“ scraps of paper.’^ Of predecessors, some were supposed 
to lean to the pro-Durbar Tiew i but the majority were, I think, 
inclined to the pro-Thaiur view, The view I took was that 
until the feudatories showed su^clent confidence in their 
overlords as voluMOfsly to renounce the British guarantee in 
return for a fresh guarantee or other concessions from the 
overlord—which some of the Rajput Chiefs under the liberal 
and enlightened policy of the Maharaja of Dhar m my time 
consented to do-^tct could not renounce our solemn and 
written obUgacion to protect the weak against the strong, 
That policy was accepted by the Government of India and 
held the field till the Reforms Scheme of 1919. The authors 
of that Scheme realised the advantage of winning for It the 
support of the Indian Princes, Most of those viewed with 
some alarm the probable reactions in their areas of the new 
** democratic ** insdtudona set up in British India. 
were, however, won over by the general relaxation of the 
control of the Paramount Power over the Native States, 
which was formulated is Chapter X of the Montagu-Chelms' 
ford Report. That policy was evolved without any prerious 
reference to or consultation with the local governments, who 
were the political authorities for many oi the Native States, 
e.g. in Bombay, Madras, and the Punjab ; and their subsequent 
proteiti were disregarded, Some relamdon of control, especi¬ 
ally in the case of many large States with well-organised interns 
of administration and efficient agencies to work it, was certainly 
desirable. But this might have been done on its own merits 
after due investigation of Treades and Agreements, which are 
the basis of our relations with the States, rather than as a 
hasty measure of poUdeal expediency to secure the support 
of the Indian Princes for the Reforms Scheme in British 
India, 
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The result has been whAt mi|ht have been ei^pected. The 
more the British Goveruffleat loosened its control of the 
Indian States^ the more they, as a body, tightened their grip 
os their own feudatories and subjects. There have in recent 
years been msiny alarming indicarions that neither the Princes 
themselves nor their subjects have benefited by otix whol^ 
sale relajarion of controL A bad Ruler now, and unfor¬ 
tunately there are not a few such, can carry tyranny and 
oppression over his own feudatories and subjects to almost any 
lengths before the British Government as Paramount Power 
will think of checking him. 

He can even, as the Nabha case shows, treat British subjects 
who are unfortunate enough to come into his power with the 
most flagrant injustice and indignity, and the British Govern¬ 
ment loob on unmoved. It is only when, encouraged by long 
immunity, he adopts similar tactics towards subjects of a nrigh* 
bouring State, and the latter rightly threatens reprisals, that 
the British Government summons up courage and orders an 
investigation, as the result of which it is compelled to Bnd the 
charges of oppression and organised injustice proved to the 
hilt- Even then, having tied its own hands by the new rules, 
the British Government is unable ot unwHling to exercise 
its recognised rights as the supreme power to set aside a Ruler 
found guHty of gross maladministration. It arranges for a 
voluntary abdicarion by the offending Ruler-*^n condition 
that lus proved misdeeds axe not made public. The Ruler 
abdicates, becomes a political martyr with the malcontent 
Sikhs from outside (his own Sikhs having rejoiced over their 
release), and his grievances are used by the revolutionary Alcaha 
and their Swaraj allies in the Congress to fan the hres of 
sedition and revolt. Such are some of the ** boons ” conferred . 
on Indian States by the Reforms Scheme. The last people to- 
be considered aie the State subjects whom we are bound by 
onr Treaty engagements to protect from maladminutra- 
lion. 

To return to our Central Indian Rajputs, one fears that th^ 
too, though many of them gave us valuable help in the struggles 
with the Mahrattas, will be sacrificed to a political expediency 
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wluch is mcli&ed to re|ird the coacili^tion of the stroog &nd 
the clamorous as more important than the obaerrance of our 
pledges to the ;veai: and the silent. Hovrever, v/hile I was in 
Central India this new policy had not been Initiated, and I 
was atill able to assume that the British CcTernment would 
continue to regard its word as its bond. 

Diflicult questions often arose as to the interpretation of 
our “ guarantees to the petty Rajput States and Thakurs. 

In this respect the Mahiatta States, with their careful 
records and astute Deccani Brahmin officials, had a decided 
adrantage over the rude unlettered Thalrur, and one had to 
see that the case for the latter waa not overlooked, t hare 
never come across a body of men so skilful in dialectics, and 
at the same time so inefficient in the ordinary work of ad* 
ministration, as the Mahraica Brahmins who dominated the 
councils of most of the Mahratta States. Thdr characteristics 
have been admirably described in Malcolm’s Mtmoiriy from 
which I quote the following extract: 

“ The Mahratta Brahmin is from diet, habit, and edoca- 
tion, keen, active, and intelligent; but generally avaricious 
and often treacherous. His life, if in public business, must, 
from the system of his government, be passed in efforts to 
deceive, and to detect o^era In deceiving. Such occupations 
raise cunning to the plane of wisdom, and debar, by giving a 
mean and Interested bent to the mind, all those claims to 
respect and attachment, upon which great and despotic 
power can alone have any permanent foundation. 

The history of the Mahratta nation abounds with Instances 
of Brahmins rising from the lowest sutions to be Ministen, 
and sometimes Rmers, of a State \ but their character under¬ 
goes little change from advancement and, in general, all its 
meanest features remain. 

Though often leading armies, the Mahratta Brahmins have 
not, with some runarkable exceptions, gained a high reputation 
for courage \ and if not arrogant or cruel, they have often 
merited the charge of being unfeeling and oppressive.” 

Malcolm then goes on to describe the Mahratta of the 
lower castes, Sudra peasant), or soi-disant Xshatriya (warrior). 
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from whom the fighung men 4&d che Mahrana Chiefs in 
Central India are drawn: 

“ The plain Mahratia Sndia or Kahatriya enieis upon hia 
career aa a soldier In the same dress and with the same habits, 
with which he tills hia helds or attends his hochs; and he has, 
general!)' speaking, preserred throughout rerolutions, that 
haye at one time raised him to the highest consideration and 
power, and again cast him back to his former occupations, 
the same siznplicic^ of character. . . . 

Thai the Mahratta soldier was more distinguished by art 
than by valour ; that he gloried as much in rapid flight as in 
daring attack, is not denied by the warmest panegyrist of his 
owntHbe. . . . Few could claim superiority to him in patience 
under fatigue, hunger, and thirst, and in ^at plain manliness 
of character which remained unchanged by success or adver¬ 
sity.” 

The justice of this last remark was established in the Great 
War, when the Mahjatta battalions—whom it had become the 
fashion to belittle-^ Mesopotamia and Palestine won for 
themselves a reputation for steady courage eqnal to that of 
the northern martial races. Those battalions are, however, 
recruited from the ori^nal home of the Mabraita in th e Bombay 
districts of the Konkan or the Deccan, and not from the 
Mahjatta States of Central India, where the Mahrattas ate 
only a small community of conquerors descended irom the 
military adventurers of the eighteenth century, and their 
Brahmin olflcials. 

Hie cleavage between the Mahratta Brahmins os one side, 
and on the other the Mahratta Princes and peasantry, both of 
whom their status and intellectual superiority has hitherto 
enabled the Brahmins ro exploit, is rapidly becoming more 
acute. Tilak, the typical Mahratta Brahmin (who might well 
be the prototype of *'Panditji” in the Zm Dstnimott) 
brought marten to a head twenty years ago by his attempt to 
out-caste and ostracise the M^raja of Kohhpur—the 
descendant of Sivaji, the hero of Ma^atta independence— 
because the Maharaja stoutly opposed his propaganda. Since 
then the Mahrattas have been striving to shake of Brahmin 
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dozoinstiozi, md the movement has been hastened bf the 
Reforms Scheme, which gives undue power to the Brahmin 
Uurati in Bombay and elsewhere, a power which they are 
accused oi using for theii own selfish ends. Even in Central 
India in my time the Ruling Chiefs, while realising the value 
of the Brahmin in their officer, had been struck by his general 
failure in an executive capacity. 

In several States a struggle was then going on between the 
Decano! Brahmins, strongly entrenched behind their hereditary 
social and religions pretensions, and the north-country Hindu, 
Khatfi, Kayasth, or Baniya, who outside the oBct was generally 
the better man. In the State forces and higher police posts 
the Mohammedans with their tradidons of rule and authority 
were generally prominent. 

The growing hostility of the other cutes to Brahmin, and 
especially Mahratta Brahmin, domination is well brought out 
in the following summary quoted from Ths Tiwf, of the 
evidence given before the Reforms Comeuttee in Simla at 
August, 1924, by Mr, A, N- Sarvi, a Mahratta lawyer repre¬ 
senting the Mahratta and other non-Brahmin castes in the 
Bombay Legislature: 

“ He maintained that the existence of separate representa¬ 
tion for the backward classes was essential, as without it 
Brahmin ascendancy would be reasserted, but tht Brahmins, 
having oht&insi friviliges m the itama of the masses in lie past, 
had not ailowed the masses to shore in them. 

Had the Brahmins dealt fairly with the masses, the illiteracy 
and backwardness, now so prevalent, would have disappeared 
generations ago. When Sir S. Aiyar (a Madru Brahmin) 
suggested that it was the Government and not the Brahmins 
who were to blame the witness refused to accept the sugges¬ 
tion. He p^ted ont that Local Boards have long been in 
existence, and that the Brahmin majorities In these bodies had 
built schools in Brshmin areas and none in the non-BiahmuL 
areas. Moreover, the Brahmins had dominated the public 
services to the exduiion of the other castes. He coshered 
that the time was far distant when it would be reasonable to 
talk of India as a ‘ Nation,’ for neither the Hindus nor the 
Mohammedans had sufficient cohe«oa to form one. The 
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pmeat attempts to adopt an unmeamag phrase like * one 
Nation,* would hamper the efiorts ol the backward classes to 
improve themselves, for the advanced desses were eatirdy 
sdi-mterested, arid obstracted the efforts of the backward to 
advance themselves. On the othfr hand, Mr. Sarvi dtglared 
ihat the Gwemment ujuaUy las identieai inlerttif tcn'li the 
nosjej." 

'The Tines Simla correspondent adds that—ea might be 
expected—Mr. Sarvi was severely heckled by the Brahmin 
members of the committee^ of whom there were three 
(this in itself shows how even the Government unduly 
favours this privileged class), but on the whole he maintained 
his position. 

Mr. Sarvi was only stating notorious facts, patent to every 
honest observer in India, though apparently hidden from the 
Government of India and the India Office. Nevertheless, 
much as the scales have been wdghced in favour of the 
Brahmin, it is becoming clear that, even as between him and 
the noik‘priviIeged Hindu class, he is not gobg to have things 
all his own way—at least In Bombay. 

It would be hard to say how the struggle will end. The 
Mahratta Brahmin is the only class among the Hindu Intelli¬ 
gentsia that has behind it the tradition of two centuries of 
almost independent rule. That gives him an experience and 
an. outlook on politics far more real than that of the subtle 
but shallow Madrasi, the fervid bnt frothy Bengali, the 
eloquent but unconvindng Pandit of the Ganges Valley, none 
of whom have behind them any tradition of the Swaraj which 
they $0 glibly claim as their “ birthright.” The reason for 
the undoubted pre-eminence of the Mahratta Brahmins in the 
pdltical movements of the last thirty years, whether a moderate 
such as Gokhale or an extremist such as Tilak, is to be found 
in their hktory. 

They have by actual experience learned what It is to rule; 
the others have, for at least nine centuries, been under 
successive conquerors ■, and with all thdr forensic ability show 
so far no indications of any capacity for organising a government 
of their own. You cannot exclude from poHtics history and 
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bua&fi nature which goea to mikt hiator^; ii yon try 
to do so history will make you, and unfommately others as 
well, pay the penalty. Nor can you solre political problems 
by eliminating history and human nature and (to conceal your 
ignorance of both) atching at the specious but empty 
formula of “s^f-determination.” Those who have chosen 
to follow that “vdll-o-th^wisp ” are already sinking in the 
bog to which it leads. 

The work at Indore was arduous, for a political post, but 
full of interest and Taiiety. The climate of the Central Indian 
plateau Is fairly temperate, and the sport is perhaps the best 
in India. Apart from the big game, tigers, panthers, bears, 
Sind deer of many varieties, there was, in my time, a flourish¬ 
ing Tent Club maintained by the garrison at Mhow and the 
Politicals at Indore. In the three or four months before the 
rains we were able to account for a good many stout boar in 
the jungles which the Indore DurW kindly allowed us to 
beat. 

The proximity of Mhow, the headquartera of the dth 
Division, with a considerable garrisoD, added much to the 
amenities of the Indore Residency. At Indore itself we 
had a flourishing dub well supported by the Ruling Chiefs, 
the Daly College for the instruction of the young Chiefs 
and State nobles, and ample facUides for games of every 
kind. 

The Daly College was admirably managed by a Committee 
of Ruling Chiefs, many of whom had been educated there, 
presided over by the A^t to the Governor-General; and this 
brought him into dose and frequent contact with the Ruling 
Chiefs and the aristocracy of the States. 

But the greatest asset in Central India was the touring 
among the various Sutes, for which an admirable—for India 
—system of metalled roads gave excellent facilities. 

When a new Agent takes op his appointment, the Princes 
axrd Chiefs pay him formal visits as representative of the 
Viceroy. Those visits have to be returned in the various 
States as opportunity offers, with due pomp and ceremony. 

A Durbar in the Great Hall of the Gwalior Palace— 
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coostructtd hy Sir Micliael Filose aft«T an Italian model— 
with Kundxeda oi Mahratta nobles and the State oDicials in 
thur biilliant Court dress, a chorus ci singing girU chanting 
soft melodies to the accompaniment of wdrd music, and 
concluding with the Maharaja placing garlands of sweet* 
scented dowera on the rialtor’s neck and wrists, while the guns 
thundered a salute and the caged lions in the garden dose 
by roared in dissonance, was a ceremony as picturesque as 
unpresslTe. 

But some of the remoter Chiefs in their mountain fastnesses 
of Btmdelkaad and Bagbelkand, were at first inclined to 
regard such visits as likely to “ molest thdr ancient solitary 
reign.’* But in the end they all recdved one—and with 
a hospitality that waa sometimes embarrassing. 

There was a certain Maharaja, more famous for his literary 
efforts than for his sklU in administration. Among other 
worb he had written (in Hindi) a treatise on cookery ; he 
prided himself more on his skill as a “ chef ” than as a “ Chief,” 
and after the formal ceremonies were over, invited me and 
my staff to the lunch he had specially prepared. 

In culinary matters I am a strong Conservative, almost a 
‘‘Die Hard,” and, as usual, had brought a luncheon basket. 
The question was how to utilise Its contents without wounding 
our host’s feelings. Being an orthodox Hindu he conld not 
sit and eat with us ; so the chicken and ham were skilfully 
disposed among 1 ^ Innumerable dishes. 

Unfortunately His Highness came in and sat dovm at some 
distance during the meal to see how we enjoyed hu dishes, and 
to save our faces we had to make a pretence of partabng of the 
latter. 

Our host, if he saw through the fraud, was coo courteous to 
comment on it. 

Another Maharaja was a famous shot, and after the Durbar 
I pressed him to give us an exhibition of his sbH. He took us 
on to the roof of his palace. An attendant threw coconuts 
high into the air and, shooting with a small-bore riffe, he 
smashed one after the other. Then half a dotes oranges were 
thrown up in succession. He never missed one. This was 
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0DI7 a prellmioarf co g«t Us e^e la. The next seep vras to 
throw up a rupee. He hit it every time > the same thiog 
happened with the eight-aniu piece, the sue of a shilling. 
He wished to stop there, but I pressed him to go on. A fou> 
anna piece was thrown up and he hit it three times out of 
four. Floallj, he got down to the smallest sUrer coin, two 
anoas, the size of a threepenny piece. He hesitated about 
this as there was a breeze blowing, but hit it once in three 
shots. I was so struck by the performance, which would have 
made hun a star at the Coliseum, that I got him to repeat it a 
week later before a U^er gathering at Nowgong Cantonment 
and he was equally successful. 

It was in the course of this tour that I had to visit the 
Ruler of a remote but picturesque and well-governed State. 
The fine old Maharaja, a man most loyal to the Government 
and idolised by his people, had been toothless for some years; 
but to make himself more intelligible to me, had provided him¬ 
self with a splendid set of new teeth for the occasion. He kept 
them in his month during the official ceremonies, but evidently 
was not happy with them. Driving round with him to see 
the palaces, lakes, and gardens, 1 noticed that he was carrying 
them in his hand! But when 1 addressed bim he hastily 
crammed them into his mouth before venturing to reply. I 
parted from thig charming and courteous old gentleman with 
great regret, but he, 1 fancy, must have experienced some 
relief. As they say in Ireland, “ An impty house is better 
than a bad tinant.” 

Some of the more primitive States in the Vindhya Range 
were under direct Government superintendence owing to the 
minority of the Quefs or financial difficulties, and these 
required special attention. A large part of the population 
were Bhil aborigines, a primitive and simple race, stiH semi- 
nomadic. They are great hunters, their favourite weapon 
bdng the bow and arrow, with which th^ will attack a 
tiger or a panther. 

In i^ri'ia, the were suffering from maiaisf. The 
harveeta bad failed, the pastures were burned up, and above 
all, some of the smaller States, at our suggestion, partly to 
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re»{TaiQ «zcesiTe dtiniing, to common among all primiOTO 
triba in India who ha7o local ladlities, partly to increase their 
rerenues, had prohibited the private distOlanon of liquor from 
the mahua irait, and directed that the BhUa should obtain their 
supplies from the State Central DiatUlerT-^t a price. This 
“ pussyfoot policy was most unpopular with the Bhils. 

On going into their country to look into famine relief 
measures, 1 was surrounded by an angry ^od howling mob of 
thousands. 1 got them to select half a dozen men to explain 
their grievances. To them I said I was sorry to find they were 
having such a bad dme ; we would do what we could to help 
them, bttC it was the will of God. This reference to the Deity 
gave them th«r opening. They said in efiect, Why are the 
Gods angry, and why have they scourged us with famine f They 
are angry because we have not made them the u^al offenngs 
—the libations of strong liquor.” I interposed, “ Surely strong 
liquor is not necessary for libations to the Gods I They can 
be placated by offerings of sugar, butter, and milk.” At this 
the Bhils snorted contemptuously. “ Offerings of sugar, 
butter, and milk may satisfy the Gods of the Hindus, Ovr 
Gods are strong and self-respecting Gods—they demand strong 
liquor, and this famine will not cease till they get it. Look 
you to it.” It was useless to argue further with men in this 
frame of mind. After consultation with the State people, we 
decided on a compromise—to allow the Bhils the right of free 
distillation, up to a certain limit per house, at the two great 
festivals, when lea dienx ont soif ” and have to be pro 
pitiated with liquor. A few centories ago they would have 
demanded human sacrifices. 

The Bhils blessed me for this concession and gave me an 
exhibition of their skill snth the bow. It is to be hoped that 
their Gods got their due share and were duly grateful. Any¬ 
how, the following year gave a bumper harvest. 

Later on, some Bhils came to see me m Indore about a 
rather complicated question of forest rights. They began 
their petition by pleading that they were rude, Illiterate folk 
nnenlightened that they had not yet learnt the civilised 
ait of lying 1 They spoke of tlua vrith regret, as if it were a 
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leriouf defect which the/were most eager to remove. Thef 
ceruml^ regarded it as a Iiaodicap in the battle against 
subtler antagoDuo. 

We had a Bhll Corps at ladore^ active, hardy, cheery little 
men, reminding one of the Gurkhas; and, like the latter, 
most devoted to their few British officers. In fact the British 
officer, dvil or military, is seen at his best in dealing vHth these 
primitive races. The lilgh<a 8 te Indian and the Intelligentsia 
have a lofty contempt for the Bhil. But the British officer 
takes a paternal interest in these unsophisticated children of 
nature, learns their language and their ways, tries to wean 
them from their vices of theft and drink, admires their courage, 
joins them in the chase; while they on their part give him, 
for he too is frank, courageous, fond of sport, their affection 
and devotion. One trembles to think haw they and other 
aboriginal races will fare when India enjoys the blessings of 
full Swaraj. They will be regarded, and perhaps treated, in 
the way the Spartans treated the Helots. This is well ex¬ 
pressed in the classic description of the Bblls by a Bengali 
Babu; “ The Bhil is a black man, but more hairy. When 
he meets yon in his jungle, he shoots you In the back with an 
arrow, and throws your body Into the ditch. Thus you may 
know the Bhil I 

The Bhils, men and women, are great dancere, and when the 
Viceroy, Lord Hai^ge, came to Indore in November, 191^ 
the Corpe offered to give an exhibition of Bhil dances 
after dinner at the Residency. I was given to undersund 
that they would not their heart into the performance 
unless stimulated by some of their favourite nahuA spirit. 
This was provided for the men. The men and women formed 
separate circles, and the men danced after the manner of the 
Ehattaks and Wazirs of the North-West Frontier, going 
through the most elaborate steps vnth great spirit and pre¬ 
cision to the delight of the spectators. Some of the older 
Rajput Maharajas were critical and appreciative onlookers, 
for they took an interest in the Bhils as being the aboriginals 
from whom they had taken the country. So strong is this 
tradition that in at least one very andent State, the affixing 
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of the tika (forehe&d mark) by a BhU ia an essential ceremony 
in the inresriture of the Rajput Chief. 

Malwa ie a fertile land with a good rainfall. But certain 
tracts on the verge of the plateau suiler from frequent 
droughts and famine. The Rulers of some of these States 
were of the old school, whose view, like that of Lyall’s old 

Findaii was: _ ... 

“ While I am lord of the ryot 
He’ll itarve ere I grow lean,” 


and it was difficult to get them to curtail expenditure on 
their own pleasures. Others showed a ready and practical 
sympathy with their distressed people. 

'Ihe State of Bhopal, famous for its Hne capital, its splendid 
palaces and mosque, its picturesque lakes, and above all for 
the series of capable Princesses who have ruled it efficiently 
for nearly one hundred years, is one of the most important m 
Central India. It is the largest Mohammedan State, having 
been founded about the time of Aurangzib’s death by one of 
the many Afghan mUitary adventurers who then came to the 
front. For one hundred years, exposed to the constant attacks 
of aggressive Mahratta nei^bours, it had a precarious esstence, 
but succeeded in maintaining its independence till it finally 
came under British protection about i8i6. Since then its 
record has been one of unwavering loyalty. Her Highness 
Sultan Jahao, the present Begum, is known throughout the 
Empire, not only as a wise ruler, but for her efiorts in the 
cause of female education and social reform. 

Tlie family prides Itself on maintaining its blood connection 
with the orl^nal Afghan strain. Curiously enough, when I vras 
in Peshawar in 1906 I assisted Sir Harold Deane In suggesting 
CO Her Highness a young lady from a high family which 
formerly ruled in Kabul to be betrothed to one of her sons. 
Five years later when I went to Central India, Her Highness 
congratulated me on having chosen so happily. 

A visit to Bhopal was always a pleasure. Ihere one found 
the hospitality and courtesy of the East at Its beat. 

I think I was once able to make Her Highness some small 
return. It happened in this way. The Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, 
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was comiiif OD a ceremonial Tuit to Bhopal in December, 
19x2. The Begum, deeply veiled as usual, and the various 
Ruling Chiefs of the Agency, with myielf and the FoUtical 
Agent, were waiting os the platform to receive His Excellency. 
Among them was the Raja of Rajgarb. Her Highness hap 
pened to say that she and the Raja were very good friends and 
good neighbours, and were also of the same age, I asked what 
that age might be (Indian ladies are not so reticent in these 
uutten as English). Her Highness told me her age was x 
(let us say). 1 said, ** Pardon xne, Your Highness. You are 
exaggerating your age by two years I Your correct age is 
2.’^ She a^d me to explain, and I pointed out that she 
was calculating her age by the Mohammedan calendar in 
which the year (lunar) had only 353 days. Thus, by our 
reckoning, Her Highness was two years younger rhap she 
thought. The Begum, who has a xeady sense of humour, told 
me that 1 had worked a miracle^l had given her two more 
years of life. 

Then the Viceroy’s train arrived. 

It was during this visit that Lord Hardinge informed me 
privately, a week in advance of the public announcement, 
that His Majesty had been pleased to sanction my appoint^ 
ment as Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. 

A few weeb later, in passing through Delhi Oty in the 
State procesrioQ, a bomb was thrown into the howdah of the 
elephant on which the Viceroy and Lady Hardinge were 
riding, killliig the attendant and seriously wounding the 
Viceroy. 

Probably this shockiog outrage was fadHtated by the fact 
that Lord Hardinge, bmng courageout and trusting, had 
directed that no special precauooaa should be taken for his 
piotection. But while he was on tow In my jurisdiction, I 
saw no reason to interfere with the special arrangements 
which the various States very properly made, and I even went 
so far as to supplement them. When His Excellency con> 
mented on this, I replied that 1 could not Interfere with the 
measures which the States thought necessary. 
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TaS FUKIAB BEF0B2 THE WAJL (1913-14) 

S IMLA’S fondness for official gossip and derlous 
metLcds of woTmIng out official secrets tave been 
satirised in EipHng’s lines : 

** Delilab AbeiTStwith was a lady—none too yonng, 
a perfect taste in dresses and a badly bitted 
ton|ne; 

With a thirst for iofomadoo, and a greater thirst 
for praise, 

And a little honse in Simla In the Prehistoric 
days." 

1 believe Simla tvas much intrigued m 1912 over the appoint- 
meat of a successor to Six L. Dane as lieuteoant-Gomnor of 
the Punjab. The choice, according to local wiu, lay between 
the two ** Macs,’* Sir Henry MacMahon, Poreign Secretary, 
and Sii Edward Madagan, also a Secretary to the Gorein- 
ment of India, and two “ MicLa,” Sir Michael Fenton, Financial 
Commusioner in the Punjab, and myself, There were others 
who **3lso ran.*’ In the Simla Qub odda were laid on the 
favonrite; boob were made on the event. Personally 1 took 
little interest in the result, being quite happy in Central 
India, and I believe my indifference to the appointment was 
one of the reasons for my getting it. 

In infoniung me of my selection the Viceroy made it clear 
that the Punjab was the Province about which the Govern¬ 
ment were then most concerned; that there was much 
inflammable material lying about, which required very careful 
handling If an eviction were to be averted. That was on the 
4th December, 1912, and 1 was not to take up the appoint¬ 
ment tOl the following May. But His Excellency’s forecast 
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wis apeedily proved to be correct, for, on the 23rd December, 
4t the State Entry into the aew Capha}, the diabolical attempt 
was made oq hia life. 

Delhi had bees, till a year before, part of the Punjab, and 
in the revolutionary compiraciea It was the link between the 
Bengal aoarclusts, who had since 1907 been increasingly 
active, and their Punjab allies. The attempt at Delhi on the 
Vicero/s life by a bomb was one of the Erst results of this 
unholy unioo. 

The killing of a eboprassi (messenger) in the Lawrence 
Gardens, Lahore, by ao exactly similar bomb, which was 
meant for the British officials who gather in the gardens of an 
evening, in the following May, two days before I took over 
from Sir Louis Dane, was the second. It was subsequently 
proved that the two outrages were the work of (he same gang 
of anarchists, and that the secret organisation had wide 
ramidcadoos in the most unexpected quarters. In the general 
movement were the notorious Har Dayal, a Punjabi, who 
subsequently worked up the Ghadr movement in America, 
and an equally dangerous plotter—Rash Bihaii Bose—a Bengali 
head clerk in a Government office at Dera Dun. Thee had 
brought into the conspiracy several others, chiefly of the 
student type, but including some men of position and 
mature age. 

Ihe most prominent member in Delhi was Amir Chaod, a 
senior and trusted Hindu teacher in the Cambridge Mission 
School; while in Lahore the son of a leader of the Arya 
Samij, who was 2 prominent student in the Arya Samij 
(D.A.V.) College, was deeply Implicated. The Utter was 
sentenced to five years’ imprisonment; Amir Chaud was 
among the four who were hanged. The Sessions Judge 
aptly described him as “ one who spent his life in further' 
ing murderous schemes which he was too timid to carry out 
himself.” 

Two Bengalis who had brou^t up the Delhi and Lahore 
bombs from Calcutta and helped to place the bomb which 
killed the messenger at Lahore, were also convicted of the 
murder. One of them was sentenced to be hanged; the 
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other^ on th« ground that ho wsa the tew mtelligent of the 
two^ to nanaportfttioR for life. Both appealed to the Chief 
Coun. 

At the aame time a Hindu official of an oudjing dutrict^ 
who had also been charged aa a member of the coiupiracy bat 
was acquitted the Court of Seswon, applied to he reinstated 
in his post. After going through the papers I decided, contrary 
to the opinion of my legal advisers, that Government should 
also app^ and ask for the death penalty on the Bengali, and for 
the conviction and adequate punlahmeut of the petty oQdal. 
The Honourable Judges accepted the appeal on both pointa. 
The petty official, who might have escaped justice had he kept 
quiet, was sentenced to transportation for lif^ and the Bengali 
was sentenced to death. These sentences were in connection 
with the Lahore Bomb Case for, though the Delhi Bomb Case 
was part of the same conspiracy, sufficient evidence was not 
forthcoming to put anyone on trial. But the second Bengali, 
ajttr he had unsuccessfully petitioned the Viceroy for mercy 
and a few da^a before be was hanged, informed the Criminal 
Investigation Officers that it was he who, disguised as a 
Mohaminedao lady heavily veiled, and standing in front of 
the Punjab National Bank in the Chandni Chauk, had thrown 
the bomb Mhich lulled one of the Viceroy’s attendants, severely 
wcpunded the others, and caused injuries to the Viceroy which 
wonid have killed a man of less spirit and courage. These 
facta did not, however, come to light till nearly a year later. 

When I returned to the Punjab after an absence of nearly 
sixteen years, I found an enormous improvement in material 
prosperity. This was most noticeable among the rural popula¬ 
tion and was mainly due to the combined effects of the great 
irrigation and colonisation scheme which had transformed 
some ten million acres of arid waste or precarious dry culti- 
vation into vast expanses of rich and secure crops. 

This improvement had been strengthened by the Land 
Alienation Act of 1900 (referred to in Chapter IV) and the 
Rural Co-operative Credit Movement. Both measures had been 
strongly opposed by the urban hw^isU who looked on the 
peasantry as their natural prey. As a result of tbia increased 
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proiperitf) the peasantry and the landed gentry had developed 
4 spirit of healthy indepcadence, and were demanding that 
the public revenues which they mainly contributed should be 
spent more for thdr benefit, and that they should have an 
increased share in the public serricee, of which the urban 
liurati had in the past enjoyed the monopoly. 

Indeed co n siderable progress had been made in these direc> 
tioos under the guidance of Six Charles Rivaz, Six Denril 
Ibbetson, aad Sir Louis Dane as Lientenant'Governors, with 
the active assistance of high officials such as Sir James Wilson, 
Mr. S. S. Thorburn, and Colonel Montgomery. 

Throughout my term of office I did what I could to further 
the interesrs of the rural masses whom I regarded as the basis 
of the sta^ty and prosperity of the Province. My efforts, 
and those of my predecessors, were rewarded by the splendid 
spirit of co-operation and acrive loyalty i^played by the rural 
population as a whole iu peace and war. 

But the policy was naturally not popular with a section of 
the urban lotrillgentria aad b 4 urgfnju —maialy Hindu^^ho 
saw in it a danger to their monopoly of place and power. 

They did not dare to attack that policy openly ; to do so 
would show thrir hand and antagonise the rural populatjoii~> 
over 90 per cent of the whole. But towards the end of the 
War, when the Reforms Scheme gave a great stimulus to 
political discussion, they began to attack the administration 
through the Press and the platform, which were almost com¬ 
pletely under their controL At the same time th ey endeavoured, 
though with little success, to stir up the rural masses. 1 found 
from the start elements of serious trouble at work In certain 
sections of the three great communities, Mohammedan, 
Hindu, and Sikh, which form respectively fivMinths, three- 
ninths, and one-ninth of the Punjab population. The account 
of the various conspiracies in the next four chapters is based 
on the Sedition Committee's (Rowlatt) Report of 1908 and 
the judgments of<the Courts in the various conspiracy cases 
from 1914 to 1917. 



CHAPTER XI 


PA)f-ISUMlST MOVEMeMT AMD UOUAMMZDA2< CONSPlRACieS 

T he rural Molummedans and tlteii leaders ac cliat 
tiffie took little mterest m uiy but local politics, 
being chiefly concerned to protect themselrea 
against exploitation by the more aatute urban 
Hindus, flome of the ox ban Mohammedans had, however, 
as the result of the propaganda of the Sultan Abdul Hamid, 
and later of Enver Pasha, become imbued with Pait'IsUmic 
aapiracloss. 

Tilt neutral attitude of Great Briuin in the Tuxco-ltallan 
and Balkan Wan of 1921-13 had caused some resentment, and 
a speech of the Prime Minister (Mr. Asquith) in November, 
1912, was interpreted as showing British hostility to Turkey 
and Islam. 

The views of this section were expressed in a very fiery 
newspaper (the Zamindar) edited by a notorious firebrand, 
Zafar Ali Khan. He had in 1912 started subscriptions for the 
Turkish Red Crescent, and himself gone to Constantinople to 
present to the Grand Warir some of the money collected. On 
his renim the tone of hit paper became more and more ant> 
British, and after many warnings I was compelled in X913 to 
forfeit the security under the Press Act. tCgher security was 
demanded and furnished, the paper reappeared, and again 
indulged In disloyal and inflammatory articles, which led to 
the confucation not only of the security but of the press. 
This order was upheld by the Chief Court. Early in 1914, 
the Turkish Consul-General came to Lahore to present 
to the Badshahi (Imperial) Mosque a carpet sent by the 
Sultan of Turkey as a mark of his gratitude, 

A few weeb later he was followed by two Turkish doctors 
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of the Red Crescent Society. Thus, ap to the opening of the 
War, there were intrigue* going on between Turkey and a 
amall but bitter and unscrupulous Pan-lslamiiC section in 
Kotthern India. The leaders of this anti-Briush section in 
the Press were Zafar All fChan, of the Zamitdsr at Lahore, 
Muhamed All Khan of the C 9 mfadr, and his brother, Shaukat 
All at Delhi ; and they made no secret of their sympathy with 
Turkey, both before and after the outbreak of the War. But 
the great mass of intelligent Mohammedans realised from the 
start that Turkey, by joining our enemies, would bring about 
her own min, and at the same time create a very diScult 
situation for Indian Mohammedans. 

They therefore wisely used all their inCuence, which was 
not much, to prevent Turkey taking the fatal decision. After 
it had been taken, the Mohammedans of the Punjab generally 
made it clear that the War was a secular one, that their religious 
freedom was in no way threatened (the British Government 
had hastened to give them assurances about the safety of the 
Holy Places), and that it was their duty as loyal subjects of the 
King<Emperor to help him in the struggle with his enemies. 

But the PatL'Islamisc section coQtinued its intrigues with 
Turkey, Arabia, Germany, and Afghanistan, endeavouring to 
stir up rebellion among Indian Mohammedans and mutiny 
among Muslim troops by fanatical appeals, and, finally, after 
these schemes had been brought to naught by the defeat of 
the Central Powers, Joined hands with the Hindu revolu¬ 
tionaries in the to-called Hindu-Mohammedan Entente. 

This temporary union led to a last desperate effort to shake 
the British power in the East. It led to the Punjab and 
Bombay outbreaks of April, 1919, and to the more serious 
Moplah rebellion of 1921-22. But, after spreading disorder 
and bloodshed over India for years, it specify collapsed when 
the Indian Government at last allowed the law to take its 
course. 

The protagonists of the Entente—^Gandhi and the All 
brothers—were sentenced m 2921 and 1922 to long terms of 
imprisonment for the sedition and incitements to rebellion, 
which they had openly gloried in. 
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How much bloodshed and misery would have been saved 
if this step had been taken three years earlier, when the 
simultaneous outbreaks in the Punjab, Bombay, Calcutta, and 
Peshawar showed how deep-seated was the conspiracy and 
how wide its raouficatioiis! But £rm action at that time might 
have disturbed the “peaceful atmosphere” which Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford were then hoping to create 
for the successful launching of their scheme of Diarchy. 
Moreover, from 1919 to 1922, Gandhi and the Khllafat were 
the two “ bogies ” of which tbe Indian authorities were in 
mortal terror. Yet the “ bogies ” vanished on the first contact 
with the realities of a Court of Justice. 

The removal of the leaden gave an opportunity for the 
traditional hostility between Hindu and Musulman, “ hating 
one another for the love of God,” to reassert itself in an acute 
form, and, as the authority of Government has been steadily 
sapped or openly defied, the tendon has within the last two 
years caused widespread disorder and bloodshed. The pre¬ 
vention of communal strife is now the most serious problem 
of the Indian Government. 

The summary action of the new Turkish Republic in 
deposing the Sultan, aholishing the Khikfat, and sending the 
last of the historic house of Osman to wander, a pezmiless 
fngirive, in ioreiga lands, has given the final blow to the 
Pan-lsIamist Movement in India; and those who so long 
made use of it for their own selfish ends are now being called 
on to give an account of their doubtfnl stewardship of the 
funds collected for the cause from the Faithful. To these 
Mnhamed All has recently given the assurance that the 
acconnts will be rendered In Heaven! 

Thns ends the movement wUch for a dozen years had been 
a “ bogy ” to the Government of India. But during the 
War one had to take k seriously, and one of the first measures 
1 took in the Punjab was to restrict Zafar All Khan to his 
native village, and to keep him there till the end of the War. 

About the same time the Government of India, on my iepre> 
sentation and that of other Heads of Provinces, similarly 
stricted the Ali brothers to a place near Delhi, and when they 
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2bi]9ed such liberty u was leit tbem by se^clous Incitemenis 
in the troubles of I9i9> they wereutemed fax from their homes. 

Such executive measures were not only justiEed by the 
state of war, but, as events proved, were m the interests of the 
persoDS coccerned. Zafar Ali Ehan after his release resorted 
to his old methods, aod in 1920 was sentenced to five yean’ 
imprisonment for the most flagrant incitements to rebellion. 
Perhaps he will find comfort in the fact that the Punjab 
Legislature haa recently carried, against ofllcul opposidon, a 
resolution for his release. He is now at liberty once more, 
but is a spent force. 

Muhamed All in September, 1921, after the outbreak of 
the Moplah rebellion, was similaily convicted and sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment. He is again at large, but his 
eflorts to galvanise the dead and buried Khilafat agitation into 
new life have fallen hopelessly flat. 

I knew both these men personally. Indeed, Muhamed Ali 
in 1911, at Indore, consulted me, being also a son of Oxford, 
as to whether he should take up a post in a Native State under 
my jurisdiction or start his paper, the Comradf. As he had 
practicalfy arranged with some friends about the latter project, 
1 advised him to persevere with it. At first the tone was 
eztrem^y humorous, but not anti-British. It was probably 
the reversal, in December, 2911, of the paxticion of Bengal, 
in deference to Bengali Hindu agitation, that drove and 
other young Mohammedans into opposition to a Government 
which they thought had played them false. It was the irony 
of fate that I was subsequently one of the chief objects of his 
journalistic attach. 

Both he and Zafar All Ehan were born journalists and 
brilliant masters of that frothy oratory that appeals to an 
Indian au^ence. Voung India, tinfortunately, cannot 
escape being drawn into the vortex of poliiica, and lachog 
balance and self-restraint, his eager ambition to make Kls 
mark leads him in journalism into reckless attach on the 
Govermnent and often into seditious incitements. This is 
also good business, for, as a friend wrote to me from India 
the other day: It pays to go to jail, and you can’t sell 
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2 newspaper wHdt doesn^t throw mud at Government and 
its officials,” 

Hie prompt action taken against seditious propaganda In 
the Press or on the platform, and the heartf co-operation of 
leading Mohammedans, urban and rural, such as Nawabs 
Bahiam Khan and Six Fateh All Khan (both since dead), Six 
Umax Haipat Khan and Sir Khuda Bakhsh Khan, Tiwana, 
Maulvl Sir EUhim Bakhsh, Chief Minister of the Bahawulpur 
State, Sailed Sir Mehdi Shah, and the great Firs or religious 
leaden of the North and West Punjab, kept the Punjab 
Mohammedans as a whole stead7, and enabled us to recruit 
180,000 Mohammedans for the Arm7 from 1915 onwards, 
The nuln trouble was with the Pan-lslamists from outside 
the Province. 

In the Christmas week of 1914, soon after Turkef entered the 
War, a Mohammedan Educational Congress was held at Rawal 
Findi. This was attended by certain Mohammedan Hrebrands 
from down-country, Abu Kalam Azad, Muhamed Ah, and 
othere. But their efiorts to push thw violent propaganda 
were frustrated by the sensible and loyal men of the Punjab, 
Some of them went on to Peshawar, others stopped at Lahore 
on th«r way back and lectured to young and impressionable 
Mohammedan students at tea-parties in some of the Lahore 
Colleges. We only heard of this visit after they had left. 

A few weeks later, in February, 1915, fifteen young Moham¬ 
medan students, many of them sons of men of staunch loyalty 
and good position, disappeared from Lahore, and at the same 
time some Frontier students also disappeared from Peshawar 
and Kobat. The Punjabis made their way by devious routes, 
with the assistance of the secret Pan-Islanuc organisation, to 
the Wahabi sect of Mujahaddin, known as the Hindustani 
Fanatics, beyond the North-West Frontier, which for nearly 
one hundred years has been receiving funds and recruits from 
India, and in return has inspired many local risings against 
the infidel British Government and many murders of British 
officials. The Amir of the Fanatics after a passed on the 
students to Kabul. There they were first imprisoned, but 
afterwards, on the strong representations of Sirdar NasruUah, 
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the AtoirU brother, and the anti-Britbh flection at Kabul, 
they were leleafled and gtren allowances. They soon got into 
touch with the Indian reToludonary leaders, Mahendra Partab 
and BaikatuUa, the joint Presidents of the “Proriaional Indian 
Goreriunent,” who, with German help, had found their way 
to Kabul and were oaing it as an advanced baae to foment 
trouble for the British in India. 

Mahendra Partab was a wealthy landowner in the United 
Provinces, and brother-in-law of a loyal Sikh Maharaja in 
the Punjab. He had gone to Europe just after the outbreak 
of the War { had there fallen under the influence of Har 
Dayal-^o successful in corrupting others; and through 
him had obtained an interview with the Kaiser who, 
impressed by a megalomania aHn to his own, had sent 
him with fiarkatulla on a misflion to Kabul. Mahendra 
Partab on airival in Kabul claimed to have had interviewt 
not only with the Kaiser, but with the Sulun, the ez- 
Khedive, Enver Pasha, and with them “ to have set right the 
problems of India and Asia I ** With the same end a combined 
TuicchGennan Mission arrived in Kabul about the same time. 
The runaway students, bringing news of the state of affairs 
in the Punjab, which they represented as in the throes of the 
Ghadr rebellion, were made much of by these anti-Brirish 
plotters. In fact they were described by one as “ the moving 
units of this work.” A few of them died a miserable death 
in Kabul { others were sent on dangerous missions to Central 
Asia, Japan, and Persia. Three of the latter, together with 
the notorious Sikh revolutionary, “ Dr.” Mathra Singh—afte> 
wards hanged for rebellion and murder-^fell into the hands 
of OUT Russian allies on the Persian border, and were made 
over to the local British anthoriues. Mathra Singh end one 
of the students were on a mission to China and Japan; the 
other two were the bearers of letters to the Sultan of Turkey. 
Of these, one was, I rhink^ shot for treason and espionage by 
order of a local court-martial in ?er»a, and two were brought 
back to Lahore early in 1917. Men have been hanged for less 
than they were guUty of; but more out of regard for their 
friends than for themselves, I gave these men a conditional 
W 
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pardon. The ioformauoa they g%ve of th^ wanderixiga in 
the proeecutioa of Pan-Islaxmc German and Al|haa intrigue 
war most useful and threw light on the “ Silk Letter ” 
pbc. 

It was in August, 1916, that we got information of the 
“ Silk Letter ** | 3 ot, and were able to nip it in the bud. Thia 
plot originated in Kabul in I9t5>id. 

It was designed to nmte all the forces of Islam, the Turb, 
the Arabs under the Sherii of Mecca, the Afghans, the Frontier 
tribes, and the Mohammedans of India, in a combined efiort 
against British rule. This was to take the form of an attack 
by the Frontier tribes, incited by the Hiodustaai Fanatics, a 
matter easy enough co manage and which la this case did come 
oS*^upported by a general Mohammedan rising in India, 
It was hoped that the rerolurionary Hindus and the America- 
rerumed Sikhs would at once join in. 

The conspiracy was organised with some skill, and was 
pushed in India, Central Asia, the Hejaz, and Mesopotamia, 
by all the tndidonal Oriental methods—spies and emissaries 
going to and fro, letters in elaborate ciphers and cryptic scripts. 
At tius stage the silk letters,’’ which were the key to the 
whole mystery, fell into my hands in a curious way. 

Among the runaways ** in Kabul were two sons of a fine 
Mohammedan soldiers Khan who was an old friend of mine. 
1 had, at his instance, got messages sent to the Axmr to allow 
these youths to return under promise of a free pardon. This 
was unsuccessful The two youths then sent a family servant, 
who had joined them in Kabul, back to India with a message 
for their father. The servant's comings and goings aroused 
the old man’s suspicions. He admitted, when severely heckled, 
that he had brought something else from Kabul. These were 
the famous “ silk letters,” s.e. letters written neatly in Persian 
on lengths of yellow silk and sewn up inside the lining of his 
coat. The coat bad been left for safety in a Native State. 
It was produced under the Khan’s threats; the Khan cut cut 
the ” silk letters.” Not bring a Persian scholar he could not 
make much out of them, but realising that they concealed 
some inner meaning, he took them to the Commissioner of 
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the Dinaion. Tlie Utter «eot them 00 to me, seykig he thought 
the^ were pure nomea«e. 

] did QOt grsup their full meaubg at first, but understood 
enough to satisfy myself that they revealed a plot with vnde 
ramificadoos. I passed them on to the Crimioal Intelligence 
Pepaitment, where Sir Charles Geveland speedily unravelled 
the whole mystery. ’Hie letters were commuoicationi from 
two Maulvis, ObedulU and Assaxi, who had filled important 
posts in the Deoband (United Provinces) School of Theology, 
had preached and written there and in Delhi in favour of 
Jihad (Holy Wax), and to realise that object had gone to Kabul 
in 1915, visiting the Hindustani Fanatics on the way. At 
Kabul they were weE recdved, got into touch with the Turco- 
German Mission, with the Indian levolutionailes, Mahendra 
Partab and BaxkatuUa, and set the wires working. Ansar! 
had already gone to Arabia and returned to Kabul. 

The silk letters ” were dated 9th July, ipld, and were 
addressed to a trustworthy agent in Sind, who was enjoined to 
send them on by a reliable messenger, or to convey them in 
person to a famous Mohammedan religious leader, Mahmud 
Hasan, who had already gone from Deoband to Mecca to 
promote the conspiracy there. 

The letters described the progress of the movement in 
Kabul and India, the arrival of the German and Turkish 
Missions, the departure of the former, the formation of the 
“ Provisional Government,” the activities of the students. 
They then outlined the plan for forming an “ Army of God,” 
to drive out the British through an alliance of all-lslamic 
ruless. 

The “ Provisional Government ” had earlier, in 1916, gone 
so far as to dispatch a Mission with letters signed by Mahendra 
Partab to the Russian Governor-General In Turkestan and 
even to the Tsar (this letter was engraved on a gold plate), 
urging Russia to throw over her alliance with Biirain and 
assist in the invasion of India—for a consideration. This 
Mission was rnrned back by the Russian Imperial Government; 
hut the Bolshevists when they rose to power in 1917 were ^uick 
to grasp the value of this means for giving Britain a stab in the 
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back, asd bare since emplojed it with ptt\ persistence and 
sezne succeas. 

Prior to this, the German Government in Berlin, with the 
assutance of its expert staff of Indian traitors, had addressed 
simUar letters written in iaidtless Urdu, sumptuously bound 
and signed by the Imperial Chancellor (ron Kollwe^, to the 
leading Indi^ Princes, promising them wonderful concessions 
if they shook off the yoke of Great Britain. But many of these 
letters, which we saw later, were intercepted by us when a 
German Mission was captured in North Persia, and doubtless 
they now form interesting historical documents In the archives 
of the Indian Foreign Office. 

These intrigues show what strenuous attempts were being 
made by the ** Provisional Government ** in Kabul and their 
allies to prepare the way for the “ Army of God.” 

The great Mohammedan Maulvi from India, to whom the 
” silk letters ” were addressed m Mecca, had already got into 
communication with the Turkish General in the He)az— 
Ghalib Pasha—and obtained from him, as ^alib Pasha 
subsequently admitted when he was our prisoner of war In 
Egypt, a declaration of Jihad (Holy War) against the British. 
Copies of this, known as the GiaO^aiM, had been dis¬ 
tributed in India and among the Frontier tribes. The “ silk 
letters ” urged the Maulvi to carry the movement a stage 
further, to secure the active co-operation of the Turkish 
Government and of the Sherlf of Mecca, who had not yet 
revolted against the Turks when the letters were written. 
This part of the scheme was ingeniously constructed, and by 
no means impossible of execution in the drcumstances then 
existing. 

The letters went on to describe the constitution of the 
” Army of God,” and here the scheme appeared to be unreal 
and fantastic. The headquarters were to be at Medina, and 
the great Maulvi was to be Commander-in-Chief! 

There were to be separate but subordinate Commands at 
Constantinople, Teheran, and Kabul, and the writer and 
arch-plotter, Obeduha, was to have the Kabul command. 
The letters gave the names of three patrons, of twelve Field- 
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MirUuIif of whom ose wis the Sherif of Mecca, and of mirtj 
other commanders. The Lahore runawa^r students were not 
forgotten. One was >to be a Major-General, one a Colonel, 
and six were to be Xieotenant-CoIoQels. 

All this part of the scheme onl7 existed on paper, but it 
gave us valuable information as to the sympathisers in India, 
and enabled us to cake necessary preventive measures. In the 
Punjab these did not go beyond the internment of a dozen or 
so of those who were known to be the most active pro-Turkish 
adherents. 

I tbinV now we perhaps treated the matter too lightly; for 
its centre, the “Provisional Government,” remained firmly 
rooted in Kabul, whence it continued to encourage sedidoos 
agitation in India and hostile actios by the Frontier tribes 
during the War. After the War and the murder of our 
faithful ally, the Amir KabibuUah, tn February, 1919, it threw 
all its influence into promoting the rebellious outbreaks in 
India in April, t9l9, in linking them up with the Afghan and 
tribal aggressions, and in predpitating the latter agabst 
Northern India in May, 1919—fortunately too late to be 
effective. 

The main reason for not taking the “ Silk Letter ” conspiracy 
more seriously was that the revolt of the Sherif of Mecca 
against the Turks, in June, 19x6, divided Islam, and knocked 
the bonom out of the project fox combined Muslim action 
against British India. 1 have always thought that the valuable 
results of the Sherif’s action at a critical time-^among other 
acts he arrested and handed over to us the great Mauivi and 
other Lodian coospiracors-—have not been fully appreciated. 

The Government of India at the time appeared to be unduly 
nervous chat the revolt would antagonise Indian Mohammedans 
and thus cause serious trouble in India. I never held that 
view. The small but seditious Pan-Islamist section doubtless 
resented the Sheriffs action and, if allowed, would have used 
it as the basis for an anti-British agitation. One such meeting 
was, in fact, held at Lahore-~attended by only a dozen or so. 
It was a hailon tTiJssi—tht flrst; and I took care it should be 
the last, The Government of India made it clear that they 
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would not tolorate any condemiutiou o£ the Sherif, who had 
decIaTed himself to be the ally of the British Goyernment> 
and who was frering his owu people from Turkish oppression. 

This completes the account of the MohammedaQ mov^ 
ments in the Punjab before and darin| the Great War. Jt 
is significant that except at Kabul, where contact was estab¬ 
lished with rerolntiopary Hindus inspired from Berlin and 
India, it was entirely distinct from the simultaneous Hindu 
and Sikh lerolutlonary movements. Of the hundreds who were 
convicted and punished for compUcity in these latter, there 
were not, I thinly more than one or two Mohammedans. 
The aloofness of the Mohammedans from the revolutionary 
societies now terrorising Bengal is equally marked. 

The fidelity to his treaty with us of the Amir Habibullah 
throughout the War was* an asset of enormous value. The 
Amir could not afford openly to oppose the strong section 
among hu Sirdars and officials who urged him to throw in Ids 
lot with Turkey and Germany—whose agents were in his 
capital—and declare a Holy War which would bring in 
Afghanistan, the Frontier tribes, and the small but actively 
seditious Mohammedan element in India. 

He temporised very adroitly, and is reported to have said 
to the Turco-German Mission, that when they could ahow 
him an army of xoo,ooo men at Herat, he would begin to 
think they meant business. It was at this stage that the 
Germans left Kabul in disgust. They could not deliver the 
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T he be|uiiiiog« of tilo seditious morexaecit in tlie 
Punjab )Q 1907 Eave alreadf beeu referred to^ as 
well as tEe prompt actloa taken by Sir Dentil 
IbbecsOQ for tEe deportation of tEe two leaders, 
Lajpet Rai and Ajit Singh. TEe investigations then made 
showed that among those implicated were many members of 
the Arya Samij. This Hindu movement, ostensibly for 
religious and social reform, had in the previous thirty years 
made much progress among educated Hindus, and had estate 
llihed an organisation in nearly every district; it had its 
own separate schools and colleges and its own ably [edited 
newspapers. 

Men like Lajpat Rai, BLai Parma Hand, Ram Bhaj Dat, 
whose aedidous activities have since 1907 been $0 oiten mani' 
fest, were even then prominent in the Arya Samij. Previous 
lientenant-Govemois had noted that the Samij, which vras 
bitterly opposed to Islam and Christianity aa well as to ortho¬ 
dox Hinduism, had been largely respossibie for the gromng 
tension between Hindus and Mohammedans, and that though 
in its ranis there were Go v e rnment servants, loyal and capable 
men, its general tendency was disloyal. Alarmed by the 
deportation of Lajpat Rai, one of Its most prominent members, 
the leading men of the organisation waited on Sir Denzil 
Ibbetson in May, 1907, to assure that the Arya Samij, dr 
a bfidy, had nothing to do with the late ^turbances, and that 
the College students had taken no part In the Lahore riots. 
(Students of this College were implicated in the bomb case of 
1912-1$ and in the rebellion of 1919, and some were con> 
rioted.) Six Denzil, according to ^ report In the TrihuWf 
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he W4I pleued to ioca?e this assuraace, but he bed been 
informed by nearly erery District Officer that wherever there 
was AD Ary a Sami) (society) it was the centre of seditious talk. 

In fact the Arya Samij is a nationalist reriTsl against 
Western influence; it ur^ its followers In the Sciyarib 
Pariojb, the authoritative work oi Daya Nand, who was the 
founder of the sect, to go back to the Vedas, and to seek the 
golden future in the (ima^naiy) golden past of the Aiyas. 
The Satyarih Parkajh also contains arguments against non- 
Hindu rule, and a leading organ of the sect a few years ago 
claimed Daya Kand as the real author of the doctrine of 
Swaraj. 

However, the Arya Samij in 1907 thought it wise to publish 
a resolution to the effect that as mischievous people here and 
there had spread rumours hostile to them, the organisation in 
reiterating its old Qeed declared that it had no connection of 
any bud with any political body Of with any political agitation 
in any shape. While accepting this declaration as disassociating 
the Samij as a hoiy from extremisc politics, it should be noted 
in fairness to the orthodox Hindus that while the Samij does 
not include perhaps more than 5 per cent of the Hindu 
population of the Punjab, an enormous proportion of the 
Hindus convicted of sedition and other political offences from 
1907 down to the present day are members of the Samdj. 

The deportations of 2907 checked but did not kQl the 
seditions movement in the Punjab. Lajpat Rai and Ajit 
Singh on their release became active in various ways. The 
former through Bhai Parma Nand, a professor of the Arya 
8aii\ij College In Lahore, who was in Europe in 2907, had 
been trying to obtain from Krishna Varma, of India House 
notoriety, books and money for propaganda among students. 
Parma Nand was put on secnrity In 1910, and sentenced to 
death in 1925 for active participaiion in the Ghadr rebellion 
at Lahore, The sentence was commuted by the Viceroy to 
transportation for life, but he has since been amnestied. 

Ajit Singh in 1909 disappeared into Persia. Thence he 
went to Paris and to that centre of revolutionary activity, 
Geneva. Early in th« War he moved to Rio Janeiro, and there 
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kept in dose touch with the Ghacii Petty id San Frandsco. 
His brother, Zhbaa Singh, with one Lai Chand FaUk, carried 
on a seditious a^ation which led to their cooTicdon in 
1910. 

About this time one of the meet sinister hgurea in the 
revolutionaiy ntoremefit appeared on the scene. This was 
Hai Dayal, a natlre of Delhi, educated in St, Stephen’s 
College (Cambridge Mission), Delhi, where he came Into coii> 
tact with Amir Chand. After a brUliant academical career in 
Delhi and Lahore, he went to St. John’s, Oxford, as a State 
Scholar in 1905. He threw up this scholarship in 2907, and 
thenceforward deroted his undoubted talents to rerolutiocary 
work. He was back in Lahore in 1908, and stayed for some 
time with Lajpat Rai s^th a party of young men, whose 
characters he was forming by preaching passive resistance 
and boycott, thus antidpatlog Gandhi by ten years. 

He went back to Europe in 1908, and after visiting London, 
Faria, and Genera returned to India in 1920. In Genera he 
edited the seditious San^ Maidramy and in Paris stayed for 
some time with Krishna Varma, vpho had fled thither from 
London after the cowardly assassination of Sir Cuizon W^ie 
at an India Office reception by one Dhingra, a Punjabi student. 

Among his pupils lo 1910 were Dina Kath, a Punjabi, and a 
Bengali named Chatterji. When Hat Dayal left for America, 
the political education of these was taken up by Amir Chand, a 
trusted teacher in the Cambridge MiMion School in Delhi, 
and the Bengali, Rash Bihaii, a clerk in the Forest Depart¬ 
ment. These two, as explained in Chapter X, then became 
leading spirits in the conspiracy in India, which included 
several Bengalis amoog its members, drew its Funds and 
its bombs from Bengal, and brought about the murderous 
attack on the Viceroy in December, 1912, and the Lahore 
bomb murder of May, 1913. The conspiracy was unravelled 
by the Cricusal Investigation Department with great skill. 
Dina Nath turned informer ; Amir Chand and three others 
were hanged; but Rash Behari escaped and during the Wax 
continued his murderous designs. He is still at large. [I have 
recently heard of him in Tcldo.] 
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So ;8 Har Dayd. He arrived in tE« United State# early in 
r9ri, and esubliahed lumself in Berkeley, California, where a 
seditious movement had been at work for some years to cor¬ 
rupt the Indian immigrants, chiefiy Sikha, o£ whom several 
thousands had settled since 1907 along the Pacific coast from 
Vancouver to San Francisco. 

Har Dtyal found the ground prepared and at once set to 
work to sow the seed. The attempt on Lord Hsrdinge’s liie 
was claimed by him, and with some reason, as the work of his 
party, and he invited all to help in ridding India of the 
“ British Vampire.” The infamous Ohair newspaper, which 
openly incited to murder and mutiny and urged all Indians 
to return to India with the express object of murdering the 
British and causing revolution by any and every means, was 
started by Har Dayal in 1913. He was assisted chiefly by 
Ram Chandra, Peahawari, and Barkatulla. The latter was a 
native of Bhopai and a strong advocate of anti-British Pan- 
Islamhm, In 1909 he became Professor in Teto University, 
where he started a paper called the Islamic Frat 4 fnity. In 1911 
he viaited Cairo, Constantinople, and St. Petersburg, and was 
in communication with Krishna Varma in Paris. On his return 
to Japan the tone of Ids paper became so anti-British that it 
was suppressed by the Japanese Government in 19^^' Early 
in 1914 he was deprived of his appointment in Toldo, and he 
then came to San Francisco to join Har Dayal, and threw in 
his lot with the Ghadr party. 

Translation# of the Qhadr ie various Indian vernaculars 
were being fredy circulated in America and secretly smuggled 
into India in the year preceding the War, Har Dayal 
was clearly using the Xhilted State# as a base for attack¬ 
ing the British in India, and in March, 1914, the States 
Government arrested him with a view to deportation as an 
undesirable alien. He was released on bail, but forfeited his 
bail and absconded to Switzerland with Barkatulla, leaving hi# 
lieutenant, Ram Chandra, Peshawari (afterwards murdered in 
San Frandsco by another Punjab revolutionary in course of a 
trial), to carry on the Gbadr and continue bis revolutionary 
propaganda among the Sikh#. AU Shv lime Hai Dayal was 
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clearly m the confidence at Gensany. At n meeting at 
Sacramento on 31SC December, 1913, according to lubse^uent 
judidai findings “porcraita of famoos sediticoists and mur¬ 
derers were displayed on tbe screen, and revolutionary mottoes 
were exhibited. Rar icld th audiencf that Gamany war 
fftparing to go ic tear with and that it mu tin/ to get 

ready to go to India for tbs coming revolution,'' 

How promptly his advice was acted on after the outbreah 
of war, jev/n months later, will appear further on. 

The* outbreak of the War found the two arcb-conspirators, 
Har Dayal and BarkatuUa, in Beilin. There they, with certain 
Bengalis, Chakrabarti and Chattopadhaya (the brother of 
Mrs. Kaidu and the apologist for the murder of Sir Curzon 
Wyllie), a Madrasi named PiUai, and other aeditloua ladiatu, 
wer^ according to the judgment in the Lahore (third) con- 
spira^ case, attached to the Indian section of the German 
General Stafi, and were the leaders of an Indian Revolu¬ 
tionary Society” Tbe judgment goes on, ‘''Hiis society, 
which aimed at establishing a Republic in India, held constant 
meetings attended by Turks, Egyptians, German officials, and, 
most noteworthy of all, German ex-professors and ex-mission¬ 
aries, who In their time had received the hospitaliry of the 
British Government in India. Har Dayal and Chattopadhaya 
were in daily communication with the German For»gn Office. 
To cany out the revolution in India there was an Oriental 
Bureau for translating and dissemlnailng infiammatory litera¬ 
ture to the Indian prisoners of war in Germany. Inflammatory 
letteft drafted by the German Government and addressed to 
the Indian Princes, were translated and printed, and meetings 
were held In which the common objects of Gennany and 
India were dilated upon, these meetings being sometimes 
presided over by highly placed German officials.” 

One can imagine how thoroughly the Indian conspirator, 
with his low cunning, abnormal vanity, inborn aptitude for 
intrigue, and capacity for glossing over unpleasant facts, was at 
home in this atmosphere. It also appealed to them on other 
grounds; they could contrive murder and mutiny mthout 
running any liib themselves, for, as the Judges in the X^ahore 
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(fint) coQspinc^ cue found, ** Hat Deyd, while inducing hU 
dupes to go to 4 certAin fate, had carefully hept lumseli tod 
his leading lieutenants out of danger.” 

It was at this stage that the evil'minded but fatuous 
Mahendra Partab appeated in Switzerland. He was at once 
seized npon by Hu Dayd, invited to Beriin, introduced to 
the Gertoan authorities and the Kaiser as an influential Raja, 
treated vdth great distinction, and in the following year sent 
with Earkarnlla and the German Mission through Con¬ 
stantinople and Baghdad to Kabul, there to establish the 
advanced base against the British in India. 

Tlius, in the first year of the Wu, we have the centre of the 
conspiracy against British India firmly established in Berlin 
(where a nucleus still remains worldng with the Bolshevists) 
with Hai Dayal as the leading figure. He was in close tonch 
with all the outlying bianches-^in I/ahor^ Delhi, Calcutta, 
through his Punjabi and Bengali aasodatea, in Canada and the 
United States, through the Ghadr Agency—his own creation, 
in the Far East, through Barkatulla and others, in Kabul, 
through Mahendra Partab and Barkatulla. All these in their 
turn were, as already shown, in close and direct communica¬ 
tion with the revolutionary forces in India—Hindu, Moham- 
medan, and Sikh. 

The Germans had made their preparations with characteristic 
thoroughness. Bemhardi in his book, Germany and the Hext 
fFar^ published towards the eod of 1911, had described the 
revolutionary movement among the Hindus of Bengal and 
the growth of the Pan-Islamist agitation among Indian 
Mohammedans, a combination between which might, in his 
opinion, shake Britain*! position throughout the East. 

In March, 1914, the Beriinar Tagehlalt showed an uncanny 
Imowledge of the secret organhatio&s that were spreading in 
India vrith help from outside, and had referred in particular 
to the Ghadr movement in California. 

Ihe Germans in BerUn, and through th^ diplomatic, 
consular, and other more secret agencies in America and the 
East, were, as the evidence !n the Lahore conspiracy case 
proved, in touch with these revolutionary organisations, 
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directed or encouraged th^ activities, and &ap{>Utd them 
\vith funds and sometimes with arms. They directly assisted 
the Mohammedan movement from Kabul, which took shape 
in the ** SHk Letter ” and other conspiracies, and the Hindu* 
Sikh Ghadr movement from the Pacific coast and the Far 
East. 

This latter was by far the most serious attempt to subvert 
British rule in India. It took many forms. One was to stir 
up a rebellion in Bengal, the leaders, arms, and ammunition 
being imported through Batavia and Siam. Another was to 
start a rising in Burma (then almost denuded of British troops 
and guarded mainly by Sikh military police who were to be 
incited to revolt) by the returning Gbadt emigrants from 
America, working into Burma through Siam. Both of these 
conspiracies were carefully planned under the general dlrecrion 
of the German Consul-G^eral at Shanghai, but both were 
frustrated by the vigilance of the In^an authorities, as 
explained in the next chapter. 
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TKI SIKH'CHADR C0NSPI9AC7 

T he third and naost menacrnf of all the conspiracies 
was the Ghadr (muOA)^) outbreak of the America^ 
returned and other rerolutionary Sikhs in the 
Punjab in 1914-15. With this J deal in some 
detail both on account of the serious trouble It caused at the 
time and of its bearing on the present Sikh situation. 

Even as earlj* as 1907, Lajpac Rai and Ajit Singh had 
realised the advantage of spreading the anti-British agitation 
among the virile and \var>like Sikhs. Hie attempt met with 
bat little success in the Punjab, where there were then man^ 
lo/al and inEuential Sikhs to remind their brethren that the^ 
owed to the British Government their continued evistence as 
a separate religion and something approaching a separate 
nationalitp. But the thousands oi advenruroos Sikhs, who 
from 1907 onwards emigrated in increasing numbers to the 
Far East, the Pad£c coast of Canada, and the United States, 
had lost touch with these restraining influences and fell 
giaduall)' under the influence of clever intriguing Hindn 
revolutionaTies. Hie Sikhs wer^ as a rule, ignorant but sturdy 
men of the peasant type, man^ oi them old soldiers, who had 
gone abroad to better their lot. 

By working on their ignorance, their credulity, and their 
grievances, real or imsginarj, in connection with the Canadian 
immigratioD laws and the status of Indians abroad, Har Dayal 
and his associates succeeded in enlisting many of them In a 
conspiracy to subvert British rule in India. The Ghadr 
newspaper was nsed to spread the gospel of revolt among 
Sikhs in the Punjab and abroad- In the summer of 1915, 
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tliree Si^ delegit«s came from Canada to tEe Punjab. The7 
were ieali7 advance agents-^tbough we did dot know this at 
the time—of the Gbadz Party. 

Their ostensible object waa to arouse public opinion in 
India to the hardships of the Canadian immigration laMvs. 
They held meetings throughout the Province, some of which 
were attended by many men of undoubted loyalty. But after 
a time the tone of these meetings changed. Instead of 
reasonable criticisms of the usmigration laws» the epeeches 
became menacing and inflammatory. At this stage I sent a 
warning to the delegates that if this continued, I would be 
compelled to take serious action; for the Province was ^en 
in a state of high tension as the result of the Delhi and 
Lahore outrages and the increasing communal friction. 

The delegates on this asked for an interview with me. I 
had a long talk with them and repeated my warning. Two of 
them were oily and spedous; the manner oi the third seemed 
to be that oi a dangerous revolutionary. Ihey wished to see 
the Viceroy, aod in aendijig them on to him, 1 particularly 
urarned him about chit man. They returned to Canada about 
the beginning of 2914. A year later, after the Ghadr storm 
had burst over the Fravioce, we discovered that these three 
men had actively, but secretly, been spreading sedition in 
the Punjab. All three took a prominent part in the subs^ 
quent rebellion. One of them was arrested by the United 
States Authorities in for smuggling arms to Indian 
revolutionaries in Canada, but seems to have escaped. He was 
next heard of as a Ghadr leader and a German agent in the 
Far East, engaged in pushing the revolutionary movement in 
Burma and Siam. He was arrested by the Siamese Govern¬ 
ment in S915, deported to India, tried io the second Lahore 
conspiracy case, for murder, rebellion, etc., and sentenced to 
deatL 

'Tht man I had warned Lord Hardmge against turned out 
to be one of Har Dayal’s most trusted Ueutenaots. He had 
been a prominent member at the banquet held In San Fran¬ 
cisco on 25th December, 1922, to glorify the outrage on Lord 
Kardinge two day) before. Yet a few montb later this 
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tcoandr«l appears before Lord Hardiage under die disguise of 
a peaceful delegate! 

In 1923 it iAra$ eaa^ enougli to fall into the trap. But 
there U less excuse for the high officials In India and England 
who in recent years haye been so ready to grant interviews to 
so^alled Indian ** politicians,** whose proper place is the 
prison from which they have been prematurely released for 
reasons of “ political expediency,” but who, 10 fat from aho*^ 
ing any signs of repentance, have resumed their criminal 
designs with renewed vigour and with an increased contempt 
fox the Government that, in their own and the public esteem, 
had shovm Itself afraid of them. 

In 1914 the Sikh “ delegates "had left. Bnt even before 
the outbreak of the War, which the Ghadr Party in America 
had been warned to expect, we continued to receive from 
loyal Sikhs serious reports of the spread of the Ghadr propa* 
ganda. Our enquiries, however, showed that, as In the case of 
the Pan-Islamist conspiracy, it had met with a response only 
from a very small anti-Britiah section of the Punjab Sikhs. 

But our anxieties were Increased by the knowledge, immedi¬ 
ately after the War began, that thousands of the emigrants, 
some of whom we had even then reason to believe disaffected, 
were on their way back from America and the Far East. 

It would have been courting disaster to allow theee men to 
spread over the Province. TTie problem was how to deal with 
them. The Government of India had already passed a 
Foreigners* Ordinance, in order to prevent the entry into 
India and restrict the movements of undesirable aliens. 

By a happy mspiration we decided to adopt nuuitis muundif 
those provisions in the case of suspicious Indians returning 
from abroad. The result was the Ingress Ordinance of 
5th September, 1914, which In the Punjab was one of our 
main safeguards against the returning Ghadr conspirators 
throughout the War. 

We were only just in time. The S.S. KonagAtu Maru with 
some four hundred Sikhs and sixty Mohammedans from the 
Far East arrived in the Hooghly on 27th September. This 
Japanese ship had been chartered by a Sikh named Gurdit 
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SIfigh—a man promiceac in the Fax East*—to take Sikh and 
other paisengen from the Far Eastern ports to Vancouver, 
and force the Canadian authorities to allow them to land 
regardless of the inunigration lam. 

To create a spirit of deita&ce, aati-Biitisb lectures were 
delivered on board, and copies of the Giadr were freely 
circulated among the passengers, The Canadian Government 
vras, however, firm. Onij a few of the passengers who could 
satisfp the regulations were allowed to land, and the ship, 
which had repulsed with force a bod^ of Canadian police 
attempting to enforce the Government orders, was finallj* 
compelled under threat of naval force to leave Vancouver with 
the remaining passengers, after b^g fully provisioned 

This decision did not improve the tone and temper of the 
passengers, many of whom had staked their all on Gurdit 
Singh’s assurance that he wotild secure their admission to 
Canada. Gurdit Singh cleverly directed their anger from 
himself to the British Government as the cause of their mis- 
fortanes. 

At Yokohama, on the return journey, they heard that war 
had broken cut and that they would not be allowed to land 
at Hong-Kong or Shanghai, both of which had th«r own 
Ghadi sodetiei co deal with, but would be taken on to Calcutta. 
Tliis gave a further stimulus to the seditious agitation, and 
on arrival at Calcutu at the end of September many of the 
Sikhs were ready for any acts of violence, and several of them 
were in possession of aims and ammunition. We had sent 
down a body of Sikh police from the Ponjab, with a few 
British officers, to take c^rge oi the passengers and bring them 
up to the Punjab in a special train. 

The Bengal Government had charge of the arrangements 
for landing and entraining them after search, and had made 
military and police arrangements for the purpose. Unfor¬ 
tunately the search was perfunctory and many revolvers and 
much ammunition were brought ashore, either concealed on 
the person or among the cloths covering the Granth Sahib or 
Sikh Bible. 

Only some sixty, including all the Mohammedaos, agreed 
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to eater tLe special ti^ln &t B&j Baj, The remaining three 
Kuodred started to much on Calcutta, acme ten miles off. 
The^ Vfttt met on the wa^ by the late Sit WHliam Duke, then 
a member of the Bengal Government, who was accompanied 
by a strong military force, ajul were forced to return to Baj 
Baj. There further persuasion was tried la the tumult a 
shot was fired This was a signal for a general discharge of 
fire-arms. Two or three of the Sikh policemen were shot 
by reToIver bullets, and some of the British officials were 
wounded. Eighteen Sikhs were kOled. The rest fled in vuious 
directions, flinging away their revolvers. Most of these were 
rounded up in. the course of a few dap, but some thirty, 
mcluding the leader, Gurdit Sln^ escaped. Guidit Singh 
was uresced a year ago, tried and usprisoned. 

The arrested men were interned at Calcutta under the 
Ingress Ordinance, pending a decision as to theJr prosecution. 
An esecutive enquiry was meantime held by representatives 
of the Government of India, of Bengal, and of the Punjab. 
As this showed that most of the men interned were the dupes 
of Gurdit Singh, and that the most dangerous men had been 
either killed in the riot or had escaped with Gurdit Singh, all 
but thirty-one were released after a few months. 

The incident showed the defiant andhighlpexplosive temper 
of the returning Sikhs. It was distorted by unscrupulous 
agitators in the Punjab and the Ghadr agents abroad into a 
gratuitous attack by an oppressive Government on unoffending 
Sikhs. Zn this form it was presented to the thousands of Sikhs 
now on their way back from America and the Far East, and 
thus it gave a powerful stimulus to the Ghadr propaganda 
already at work among them. 

Shiploads of these returning emigrants now began to arrive 
at Calcutta, Madras, and Colombo. Machinery for dealing 
with them under the Ingress Ordinance was hastily improvised; 
but time and experience were needed to make it effective, and 
meantime many hundreds of dangerous men slipped through 
oiji hands. Fortunately in the most important case of all we 
were on the alert. 

On 28th October, the Japanese S.S. Tasv Mam arrived at 
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Calcucu bricgiag 175 Indian paisengera, mostly Sikhs from 
America, Japan, Manila, and Shanghai. Among them, u was 
afterwards proved in the Lahore conspiracy cases, were most 
of the Ghadr leaders were to take the chief part in 
promoting rebellion in the Punjab, and with this object had 
been allotted separate circles in the Sikh districts. We had 
received information that the passengers had been in tonch 
with German agents fn mu, and had made no secret of their 
intention to start rebellion on arrival, bat hearing of the strict 
search for arms now institoted th^ had thrown away their 
weapons and ammunition before reaching Calcutta. 1 was 
particularly concerned about this shipload, as the Ghadr 
outrages had already started in the Punjab, and we were still 
in the dark as to the extent and the resources of the hidden 
enemy. We dispatched a strong force of Punjabi policemen 
under experienced British and Indian officers to bring them 
up to the Punjab, where their antecedents were to be investi¬ 
gated, in a special train. Our officers were instructed to wire 
to us on the way up what they could dicic as to the temper 
and intentions of the emigrants. We were soon Informed that 
they were violently seditious, hurled abases at the British 
officers, and boasted openly of the impending downfall of the 
British Raj. I was on tour when this news cam^ and, contrary 
to the advice of the Inspector-General of Police and other 
advisers, 1 gave orders that the whole band were to be interned 
in the Central Jails of Montgomery and Mooltan. This was 
done. After some time an attempt was made to disoiminate. 
We released seventy-three on security and kept one hundred 
in jail. 

It shows the character of this desperate gang, that of the 
seventy-three leleaeed as Uv dangerous, six were afterwards 
hanged for participation in the subsequent Ghadr outrages, 
six were transported for life, six, who were strongly suspected 
in the same connection, were r^ariested and interned, and 
two, who were among the chief leaders in the subsequent 
campaign of murders, rebellion, and dacoity, fell into our 
han^ and saved their neeb by becoming informers and helping 
os to unravel the conspiracy. The confessions of these two 
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men make the meit luiid detective atory appear tame reading. 
On the other hand, ci the hundred rwre dangerous men whom 
we kept from further mu deeds bp internment, onlp aiz were 
brought to trial for their share in the conspiracp. Thep were 
convicted and sentenced to transportation {or life. What the 
state of the Province would have been If all tlus gang had 
remained at large one shudders to imagine. 

The internment of the responsible leaders serioualp dls> 
organised the original plan of campaign, the success of 
which turned mainlp on the aecrecp and suddenness of their 
attach. Before th^ were able to devise another plan and 
replace the leaders interned, we knew much more about th^ 
nefarious designs and were in a better position to cope with 
them. 

Meanwhile, from October, 1914, onwards, thousands of 
Sikhs from abroad were pourbg into the Province. Our 
method of dealing with these under the Ingress Ordinance, 
was to watch them from the port of landing and warn them 
TO report themselves at a Central Enquirp Office In Ludhiana. 
There the antecedents of each man were investigated bp our 
most capable police officers and magutrates, who collected 
in a d$ssitT all the information available as to his movemencs 
abroad, his character and relatives in the Punjab, and his 
general attitude. On the result of this enquiry it was decided 
whether he should be (a) interned in jail, if reallp dangerous, 
pen^ng prosecution, or a change in his mentalitp or in the 
general situation, 01 (h) if less dangerous, restricted to his 
native village, generallp on the securlcp of reliable relatives or 
of the village headman, or (r) discharged with a warning if 
believed to he comparaTivelp free from the Ghadr views, the 
local authorities being told to keep a watch on him. Out of 
ei^t thousand who returned in the first two pears of the War, 
some four hundred were interned In jail, two thousand five 
hundred restricted to their villages, and the remaining five 
thousand were dlgcharged as above explained. Some of the 
worst men slipped in through the ports unobserved or failed 
to report themselves ; and some of those who reported, but 
were not then regarded as very dangerous, proved afterwards, 
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u siiowa ia c}ie cue of the Toju MofUj to be to. It wu these 
men thiit Uter on gave ut moix trouble. 

Th^ at once got into touch with the small dist£ected 
element amon| the local Sihhs, an<i with the larger section 
that ia easQy inclined to rapine and lawlessness. We soon 
began to receive information that secret meetings were b^ng 
held in the Silrh districts. Gangs were being organised, 
emissaries were visiting villages to stir up disaffection, persistent 
efforts were bmg made to corrupt students and seduce Indian 
troops. 

Preventive action under the Ingress Ordinance of the 
ordinary law was tahen wherever definite and reliable informal 
tion was forthcoming ; but all this time we felt we were living 
over a mine full of explosives. In fact, from October, 1914, 
to September, 1915, there was a constant series of explosions. 
Ah over the Central Punjab police were murdered; loyal 
citizens, especially Sikhs known to be asusting the authorities, 
were shot down or killed by bombs; gang robberies, sometimes 
with murder, of wealthy Hindus were carried out to raise 
funds for the cause ; several attempts were made to derail 
trains or blow up bridges ; factories for the preparation of 
bombs were established in various places; bombs and material 
for bombs were reedved from the revolutionary depots; 
ea^hii of revolvers and guns were made in British districts and 
Native States; an attack was made on the Indian military 
picquet guarding a railway bridge on the mam line close to 
Amritsar, the guard was murdered and their rifies taken; 
plana for seizing the arsenal at Ferozepux and the magazines 
at Lahore and other cantonments were formed; and per¬ 
sistent attempts were made, not in all cases without success, 
TO tamper with the Indian troops in at least a dozen stations 
in the Punjab and United Provinces. Hie fact that most 
of the regular British troops had gone to Prance and that 
many of the most daring of the retorned emigrants were old 
soldiers made this part of the scheme particularly sinister, 

It was at this critical stage that Rash Blhari, the organiser 
of the Delhi and Lahore outrages of 1912^13, moved up into 
the Punjab to take general charge of the operations. He 
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brought an astute but during M&hratta Brahmkt of Poona, 
N. G. who hid returned from America with the Sikh 

reTolntioflaries, as one of hia chief lieutenants. These two 
men became the brains of the conspiracy after so many of the 
T<ar» Mara men had fallen into our hands. Bhai Parma 
Nand, M.A., and professor in the Arya Samij College at 
X/shore, was one of the links between the disaffected section of 
the Hbdu Intelligentsia and the Sikhs of the Ghadr Party. 
He had returned from America before the War broke out. 

The Ghadx Farcy and their local adherents had thus, by 
the end of 1914, defied the Government which it was their 
avowed object to subvert, and had by a campaign of terrorism, 
enforced by the revolver, the dagger, and the bomb, endea- 
Tonred to paralyse authority and attract adherents to their 
cause. 

Fortunatdy all through this anxious period the great mass 
of the rural population, induding tbe Sikhs, remained staunch 
and loyal, and continued to ^?e, often at great risk, the most 
acrive assistance to the authorities in rounding up and bringing 
to justice the revolutionary gangs. One instance out of scores 
may be cited. 

On 27th November, 1914, a gang of fifteen Ghadr Sikhs at 
Ferczepur, while awaiting orders from headquarters for an 
attack on FerozepuT arscnaJ, decided to loot the Government 
tresisury at Moga, which had only a small police guard. On 
their way they were stopped and challenged by a suivlnspector 
of Police and a Sikh Zaildar (rural notable). These, after a 
brief parley, they shot dead with revolvers. ITiey then fled 
towards the jungle, hotly pursued by the Sikh vilkgers and a 
few police. Shots were exchanged; two of them were killed 
and seven were captnred, as the villagers set flxe to their cover 
and compelled them to come out. Those seven were tried 
by the ordinary courts, convicted and hanged within two 
months of the outrage. The six who escaped were all, I think, 
arrested later and brought to justice for this or other murders. 

Granta of special pensions and of Government land were 
promptly made to the hdrs of the murdered su^Inspector 
and Zaildar respectively, while the villagers were rewarded 
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bf a sobataatUl rcdoction of land-tax. SisiilaT 
were uke& promptly in ereiy case wliere active assktuce was 
forthcoiouig, and these had a wonderful effect in stunuJatiog 
popular c(voperatioii. 

I maf mention one other instance. Riding down the 
Anarfcali Bazaar at Lahore one mornings a police officer 
showed me the place where a Stlh sub-inspector had been 
shot dead the previous evening bp a Ghadr revolutionarp 
whom he had challenged as a suspect. The murderer had 
attempted to escape, but was promptlp collared, knocked down 
and made over to the police by a local sweetmeat seller. 1 
asked to see the latter. He was not present then, but a few 
hours later turned np at Government House. He was a 
cheery brawny fellow and explained to me that he had some 
<lril] in wrestling, and this bad encouraged him to tackle a 
murderer with a smoking pistol in his hand I I doubt if any 
Indian but a Punjabi would have been so daring. He left 
Government House with a handsome pecuniary reward, 
followed up by a grant of land. 

It was, however, not enough to reward promptly our loyal 
supporters. It was even more necessary to Inffict stem and 
prompt punishment on those who were proved guilty of the 
outrages. 

In December, 1914, I represented to the Government of 
India that it la most uodesirable at the present time to allow 
trials of these revolutionaries, or of other sedition-mongers, 
to be protracted by the ingenuity of Counsel and drawn out 
to inordinate lengths by the committal and appeal procedure 
which the criminal law provides.** At the same time I sub¬ 
mitted the draft of an Ordinance for speeding np the pr> 
cedure, in cases certified by the local Government, by 
providing for the trial of the offenders directly after the 
police investigation had established a prime jacu case. This 
trial was to be before a Tribunal of three Judges, who would, 
of course, be bound by the ordinary rules of procedure and 
evidence, but from whose dedsioo and sentenc^^nd to this 
the Chief Court of the Punjab agreed^there should be no 
further judicial appeal. The tight of the accused to pecitioa 
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both the Local Goverimient and the Viceroj lor clemency 
remained intact. Provision was also made for readericg the 
security sections more effective, and for the punishment of 
village officers and others colluding vnth or assisting revolu¬ 
tionary criminals, also of persons carrying anas in suspicious 
circumstances. The methods propceed were admittedly 
exceptional to meet a cempcrary emergency, and would, I was 
convinced, have the support of all peaceful and bw-abidlng 
people In the Province. The Government of India at this 
time were considering similar messuies on a wider scale, wluch 
eventually took the form of the Defence of India Act, My 
proposals were, therefore, treated as part of the larger question, 
and this caused serious delay at the most critical time. 

In the early months of 1915, the Ghadr outbreaks became 
more alarming in spite of the most vigorous efforts of 
the admimstratioRS to cope with the situation by the ordinary 
law. No less than forty^Rve serious outrages had been com¬ 
mitted up to February, 1915, by the revolutionaries, who 
were now drawing recruits from the lawless elements in the 
population. Rural notables and village officials on whom 
Government relied for support and information were being 
terrorised, and loyal people were showing signs of being 
affected by the insidious propaganda which declared that the 
British power was shaken to its base throughout the world. 
In pressing those facts on the Government of India in February 
and March, and again asking for special legislation on the 
Ibes proposed in the previous December, I had to bring to 
thdr notice two startling developments of the gravest import, 
viz. (x) the abortive attempt at rebellion which went off at 
half-cock ” at various centres in the Province on zpth 
February, and (2) the agrarian rising of the Mohammedan 
peasantry in the South-West Punjab, directed mainly against 
their Hindu creditors, which broke out early in March. 

These two outbreaks, though simultaneous, had no direct 
cozmection with one another ; but they showed how seriously 
the foundations Of public security were being shaken in the 
Province which was the key to the military situation in India 
and the chief reeniiting-ground for the Indian Army. 
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I followed up my written representatioct by a vuit to tbc 
Viceroy at Delbi in the middle of March. X^rd HardiAg;e» 
though he v/u sympathetic to legitimate Indian aspira¬ 
tions, and eyen more so after the cowardly attack on his li£e» 
had both courage and sutesmanllke tisioo. The Goyernznent 
of India in hU time was not afraid of its enemies, and was 
prompt to act when the necessity was established. After a 
few inierriews with the Viceroy and the Home Member, 
Sir Reginald Craddock, I was informed that the Defence of 
India Bill had become law. It gare me all the powers I needed, 
and I letdrned to the Punjab confident that with these powers 
and the support of a loyal people the Administrarion would 
soon be able to restore order. Within a fortnighc I was able 
to report a marked improrement. 

It may be conyenient here to refer to the abortlye outbreak 
of ipth February. 

It has been explained above that, early in I9I$> the Bengali 
Rash Bihari, wi^ the Mahiatta Brahmin, Plngle, were the 
brains directing the revolutionary activities of the ^adr 
Party, who were mainly Sikhs. Rash Bihari had established 
his headquarters at Amritsar, where he lived with other 
Bengalis, whom he and Pingle had brought up from Bengal 
to assist in boml^maklng. These leaders were also active in 
endeavouring to enlist the support of Indian troops, especially 
Sikhs and Rajputs, in Northern India. 

In January and February their emissaries were tampering 
with the troops from Jhelum on the North to as far down 
as Benares. They had met with some success in certain 
battalions lately zetuined from the Par East and also in a Sikh 
squadron of a cavalry regiment at Lahore. We got wind of 
this through an informer who was in dose touch with the 
would-be mutineers and related to some of them. We also got in* 
formation that a general rising bad been planned for the night 
of 2i8t February, when in various cantonments of Northern 
India certain troops would mutiny, murder their British officers, 
and combining with the Ghadr adherents from outside, who 
were to be ready on the spot, would seize the magazines, 
arms, and ammunition, and bring about a general rising. 
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The idea was oot fantaacic, for it bad pe&euated a$ far 
down aa Bengal and waa known to the disafiected eleniente 
in Dacca. In Lahore the first more on the abore lines was to 
come from the dUaffecred Sikh tqaadron. It wai my mis' 
fortune to have a dozen men from this squadron as my personal 
escort at the time. 1 resisted the suggestion of my private 
secretary^ who, with the head of the Criminal Investigation 
Department and mysei^ alone knew the foil tamifications 
of the conspiracy, that I should change the escort. To do so 
would probably arouse suspicion that liftr plans had leaked 
ouc^ and we did not want to act till cur plans were matured. 
So the escort stayed on, though I used them as little as possible. 
On the morning of the I9ch February, we received information 
from our spies that Rash Sihari and Pingle had moved their 
headquarters to Lahore, that suspecting the leakage of their 
plans they had decided to antedate the rUmg to the night 
of the i^tb, and had sent messages or emissaries to the 
various selected centres, including several cantonments, to 
act accordingly. We had then to act at once. 

The rebel headquarters in four separate bouses at Lahore 
were raided by oui police chat afternoon headed by that very 
brave and able officer Khan Liyakat Haiyat Khan, and Mr. L. 
L. Tomkins, the efficient head of the CI.D. Thirteen of the 
most dangerous revolutionaries were captured with all the para¬ 
phernalia 0 f the conspiracy, arms,bombs,boml>making materials, 
revoIntiODary literature, and four rebel flags (one of which I 
claimed and hold as a souvenir). Unfortunately, Rash Bihari 
and Tingle were not among the gang chat were captured. 

Both escaped down country. Pingle was arrested a few 
weeb later in the lines of the lath Cavalry at Meerut with a 
collection of bombs brought up from Bengal and sufficient, 
in expert opinion, to blow up a regiment. He and Parma Nand 
were among chose cried, convicted, and sentenced to be hanged 
in the first Lahore conspiracy case by the Special Tribunal 
under the Defence of India Act a few months later. Pingle 
was hanged. Parma Nand’s sentence was commuted by the 
Viceroy to one of transportation for life, and he baa, I believe, 
since been released I Of the two I should have been more 
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icdixie^ to show Unieoc^ to Plagle, who ooc hesitate to 
risk his life, acknowledged the joatice ol hU sentence, and met 
bis death like a man; while the other, like Rash Bihari, had kept 
out oi danger himseli while inciting hU dupes to action which 
in some cases led to theit death. 

The coup at Lahoze on l^th Febrnary foiled the plans for 
a general rking that night. We at once wired in cipher to 
the various cantonments, Sialkot, Feroaepux, Rawal Findi, 
etc., and the militaiT' authorities took the necessajy^in 
some cases perhaps eKessive—precautions. At Lahore and 
Fercaepur Cantonmeott, gangs oi the Chadr Parc^ had 
gathered to “chip in” when the expected muiinj began. 
But they found all the troops fallen in and under arms, 
and they beat a hurried retreat. The tainted Sikh squadron 
was sent to the Front soon after with the rest of the regiment; 
for in time of war it was not thought advisable by the mili¬ 
tary authorities to have a court-martial which would make 
public the mutinous preparations. 

The depot was moved to a distant station, and when it was 
detraining, some of the bombs, which had been secreted for 
months after 19th February, exploded. A court-martial 
could not DOW be avoided. The result was that d^teen men 
of the regiment were sentenced to death, and twelve were 
actually executed. I was too busy at the time to enquire 
how many of these bad been among my protective escort 
prior to the 19th February. 

This fact and others showed that the failure of a bold design, 
though it strengthened our hands and steadied the waverers, 
did not dishearten the leaders. They found the atmosphere 
of the Punjab too hot to be comfortable for themselves and 
took refuge in the United Provinces, whence they directed a 
campaign of assasainadon and outrage for several months 
more. Above aD they continued their efforts to seduce 
Indian troops. But the capture in March of Pingle at Meemt, 
in the llnea of the 72 th Cavalry, and of other agents, who 
were tampering with the 22nd Cavalry in the Punjab but were 
seized and given up by the Sikh officen and me&, showed that 
this was a dangerous game to play at. 
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Mea&iime. on« another tbe Ghadr leaden in the 
Punjab were falling into our hands. To save their skins several 
of these gave information which gradualij gave us the key to 
their organisation and methods and led to the arrest of their 
confederates. Above all tbe Special Trihanals of three Judges^ 
including one Indian, while most thorough in thtk investiga¬ 
tions and displaying a sense of justice which was publicly 
acknowledged by many of the accused, ensured the prompt 
and stem punishment of the guilty. The Sikh community ss 
a body had throughout helped us in the struggle with this 
body of denationalised Sikhs (for the Ghadr adherents in 
America had renounced many of the essential Sikh pracdees), 
who were bringing disgrace on the Sikh name. 

In March, 1915, when the situation was still critical, I held 
a conference of a dozen of the leading Sikhs of the Province 
with the Commissioners and Deputy-Commissioners of the 
Sikh districts at Lahore. I put the situation very frankly 
before chem^ic is only onx latter-day politicians who think 
that candour is not appreciated by Orientals—told them that 
the Government was strong enough to crush the Ghadr 
rebellion by its own resources, but that this could be done 
more promptly and with less bloodshed if 1 had the hearty 
cChoperation of the Sikhs themselves. Moreover, the mov^ 
ment was bringing the Sikhs aa a whole into discredit, and thmr 
interests as well as their honour were involved. I then invited 
their suggestions. AU were eager and sincere in offering to me 
their own co-operation and all the influence at their command; 
some were anxious to go much further in the way of drastic 
measures than I was, e.g. they wished to intern in jail the 
whole three thousand two hundred emigrants who had up to 
then returned and of whom we had only interned some two 
hundred in jail and seven hundred in their villages. 1 
pointed out that we could not intern thousands in jail on 
vague suspicion, but that we would readily intern any of thoie 
now at large against whom a reasonable suspicion of sympathy 
with the Ghadr conspiracy existed. 

Eventually it was decided that in the districts in which the 
conspiracy was most active, committees of the local Sikh 
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magnates should b« escabllshed to enquire into the conduct 
and reputation o£ the returned emigrants and th^ supporters, 
and to advise the Deputy-Commissioner as to the action to he 
taken under the Ingress Ordinance or the ordinary law. These 
Sikh comittitteea proved to be a most valuable help to the 
Admisutration ; they associated with it the leading Sikhs and 
through them all the loyal members oi the community; they 
gave the Deputy-Commisaioner most valuable information 
which enabled him to supplement and check the reports he 
was receiving from the overworked police; and Snally, at a 
later stage, they enabled him to show chat the committees 
were not utilised solely for punitive purposes, for releases 
from intemmeDt and other restrictions were made by Govern¬ 
ment or the Deputy-Coounissioner in consultation with the 
Sikh committees. I have never known a system so hastily 
improvised work so smoothly and $0 successfully. I was 
glad to see that a somewhat similar method of dealing with 
the seditious Akali agitation among the Sikhs was started last 
year by the present Governor of the Punjab (Sir Malcolm 
Hailey) ^cedy after he took charge of the Province and has 
already been justlHed by results. 

Once loyal men are assured that Government will not let 
them down, to conciliate ice enemies and theirs, they will come 
forward, at least in the Punjab, to h^p In malntamlDg order. 
But they will do nothing for a Government from which, as 
one of the most influential Sikhs said two years ago, ‘*its 
friends have nothing to hope, its foea have nothing to fear.’* 

The position of these loyal Sikhs in 1915 was one of consider¬ 
able danger ; for the revolutionaTies, becoming more desperate 
as they lost ground, resorted more freely than ever to cowardly 
assassination oi those who were helping the Government. In 
April a loyal Sikh Sirdar (Chanda Singh) was murdered in 
Hoshiaipur, Two returned emigrants were promptly con¬ 
victed and hanged for this. 

In June a Sikh magnate of Amritsar, Sirdar Achar Singh, 
who had been prominent In assisting the authorities, was 
murdered, also by returned emigrants. In this case the two 
murderers were promptly caught, convicted, and hanged. 
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la Augujt oat Kaput Siagt of Amrittar, who had given 
C7hlenc« a da^ or two before againsc some of the accused 
before the Special Tribunal^ was murdered outside his house. 
The assiuios escaped at the time, but were afterwards brought 
to account and hanged for this or another murder. 

Theae prompt proofs—I have quoted only a few out of 
ajapy—that the aim of the law was aa atrong as it was long, 
accompanied hj liberal grants of land to the relatives of the 
murdered meu, soon turned the tide of popular opinion to the 
side of the Government. June the roial population were so 
disgusted at the Ghadr outrages and so confident of support 
a nd reward from Government, that of thdr own motion they 
took up the hunting down of even the most desperate Ghadr 
gangs with courage and enthusiasm. 

Early in June a meeting of revolutionaries from British 
districts had been held in Kapurtbala State to arrange a 
plan for seizing the State magazine. Meantime a gang of 
eight was sent to attack the military picquet on an important 
railway bridge near Amritsar and seize their rifles and ammuni¬ 
tion for use in the larger scheme. On the night of i ith June, 
they rnshed the picquet, lulled two of the sentries, and carried 
o 5 four rides and some ammunitian. 

Here again, as in Ferozepur in the previous November, the 
country-side turned out and gave chase. Hotly pursued, the 
murderers made for the ferry over the Beas River into Kapur- 
thala. They shot a fenyman and took his boat. They shot 
another of the pursuing party. But the pursuit was main¬ 
tained into the Kapurthala State. There five of the mur¬ 
derers were captured with the help of the State police, tried 
by a Special Tribunal, and promptly hanged. Two had detached 
themselves from the reat of the party, bnt these subsequently fell 
into our hands; one turned approver and the other was hanged. 

By August, 1915, that is within nine months of the first 
outbreak, we had crushed the Ghadr rebellion. Nearly all 
the leaders and many of their most active adherents were in 
our hands awaiting trial or were brought to justice later, 
internal order was restored, and, above all, the Sikh community 
had again proved Its stanneh loyalty. 
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Cuiioualy «cougb, the innihilatioti of a gallant Sikh batta 
Hod (14th SiUu) in GalUpoH on June 4th, X915, in an heroic 
stand against an OTerwheloung Turkish force, was one of the 
most powerful factors In securing the loTalif of chat martial 
race. The fighting Sikhs on hearing the news raised their 
heeds again (man^ of them had been sullen or dejected during 
the Ghadr campaign) proudl)* conscious, for the Sikh is never 
leticcQt as to Ms great deeds, that th^ had vindicated their 
reputation for lo^^t^ and courage. After that the rush to 
the colours in the Sikh districts was c^rsordlnaiy. In the 
£o;u years of war the Sikhs from a total population of two> 
and'a-half nullions-^less than X per cent of British India— 
furnished no less than ninety thoosand combatant recruits, 
or on^eighth of India’s total. In fact so enthusiastic was 
their response, so gallant were their deeds, and so generous 
the rewards and appredation, that many of them have got 
the idea into their huds that “ we won the War.” 

This exaggerated seme of their importance has contributed 
to the tutbulenc and arrogant attitude that the fanatical Akalis, 
worked up bytheindtezneots of Hindu and Muslim extremists, 
have since adopted. Snch men can only, as the history 
of the Ghadr movement shows, be brought to reason by a 
firm and consistent policy j and our policy In handling the 
Sikh shrinwi a^tadon and its various sid^issues has, at least 
till recently, been ndther firm nor consistent. 

To close this long narrative of the Ghadr conspiracy, it 
may be stated here that 175 accused persons were brought 
before the Special Tribunals which dealt with the general 
conspirades, as apart from the separate outrages. Of these 
136 were convicted of offences in nearly all cases punishable 
with death ; 38 were sentenced to death, but the sentences 
were commuted to transportation for life in 18 cases (two by 
me and sixteen by the Viceroy), and in the end only ao were 
hanged; 5$ were transported for life; 58 were transported 
or imprisoned for shorter periods, la 125 cases forfeiture of 
property was ordered by the Courts, but la most of these the 
order was remitted by the Local Goveromeot. 

As Internal order was restored, the men interned in jail as 
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d«ngeroui were releued, generaUf on the security of 
' Uteix friends^ wEen we were satisfied either that their reyolu- 
tionary tendencie had disappeared^ or that ihej were do 
longer dangerous. By the end of the War only some half' 
dozen, who were absolutely rniransiieanty were still detained. 

Similarly the restrictions on those who were confined to 
their Tillages were steadily remoTed, and before 1 left the 
Province had been almost totally withdrawn. We bad to face 
certain risks in doing this, for some twenty cases were brought 
to light In wluch the men so released had taken an active part 
in the Ghadr or other subversiye movements. But these were 
speedily brou^t to justice. On the whole the policy of 
restriction of the America-returned suspects to thor villages 
was singularly successful. These men had been living abroad 
in a false atmosphere, fed on the lies and calumnies against 
British rule propagated by Hsr Dayal and his associates 
through the Ghadr newspaper and by infiammatory lectures. 
A return to theli home life and surroundings soon showed 
most of them that the British Government im India was not 
an instrument of tyranny and oppression, but was doing its 
duty towards the people as well, if not better, than the govern* 
ments of other countries they had seen. 

So anxious were some to show their return to loyal citizen¬ 
ship, that they formally petitioned to be allowed to enlist in 
the Army during the War with thdi brother Sikhs. The 
military authorities, however, were not prepared to tahe the 
risk of recruiting men, some of whom ml^t have as their 
object to corrupt their comrades, as happened in a few 
instances at the beginning of the Gbadr campaign. 

In 1917 and 1928, the America-returned Sikba gave us very 
little trouble. They were quick to take to heart the lesson 
that revolution was a dangerous game. 

In the rebdllon of April, 1919, the attitude of those nine 
or ten thousand men, scattered over all the districts of the 
Central Punjab where the rebellious movement was most 
marked, gave us cause for anxiety. Had they thrown Iri their 
ot with the forces of disorder the situation would have been 
even more grave than It was. The information we received 
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from several independent sources was that man^ of them 
were waiting on events^ and if we had not succeeded in 
crushing the rebellion within a few weeb we should have 
found man^ of them on the side of the rebels. Antiripa* 
ting this, one of the first steps we took was to tighten our 
surveillance over them, and to show them the might of 
Government bp sending movable columns through the areas 
in which thep were most numerous. Anphow thep remained 
quiet ■, and of the one thousand eight hundred persons con¬ 
victed for complidtp in the 19x9 rebellion there were not 
more than two or three of the returned emigraots. But it 
would be foolish to expect that the views of the thousands 
who bad been infected with levolutionarp ideas in America 
and the Far East had permanentlp altered for the better. 

The fear of the law was the main restraining influence with 
manp, When this fear was removed bp the premature 
amnestp of the 19x9 rebels, some of the Ghadr adherents 
began to raise thdr heads again. It is notorious that thep 
formed the nucleus of the new revolutionsiip movement of 
the AJtall Sikhs, which has grown op in,the last few pears, and 
were prominent members of the Babhar (lion) Akali gang 
that was responsible for a murderous campaign on the Ghadr 
lines in juUundur, Ludhiana, and Hoshiarpur, and was finally 
suppressed in 1923 after much bloodshed bp a combined 
attack of the troops and police. Perhaps one can no longer 
tali of the unchan^g East. But it is true to sap, “ Pins (a 
change ; plus c’est la mSme chose.** 



CHAPTER XIV 


AClLAjLlA2l Kt$tKCS IN lOUTH-WfiST PUNJAB 

T owards the end of Fcbruaiy, 1915, when the 
Gbadr troubles were tt their worst and the anti- 
British Pan-Islamist movement had shown its^f in 
the fii gh t of the Lahore students to Kabul, our 
anxieties were increased bf a sudden rising of the Moham¬ 
medan peasantry In the Mooltan, MntafFargarh, and Jhang 
districts of the South-West Punjab. This had no connection 
with either the Pan-Islamist or the Ghadr moTement, except 
that like them it was encouraged bf the belief, fostered hy 
certain seditious newspapers, that the Germans and Turb 
were advancing on India and that the British power was on 
the wane. 

The Mohammedan peasantry of the South-West Punjab are a 
simple, credulous, aod home-staying people, lacking the virile 
instincts of their mardal brethren of the North-West Punjab. 
They were as a body heavily in debt to Hindu moneylenders 
and were suffering from the high prices and contraction of 
credit due to the War. There was also a severe epidemic of 
plague which drove many of the Hindus to the towns. 

The peasantry seized this opportunity to pay oS old soor«. 
They rose in a body, looted the shops of the Hindus, seized 
the grain and money, buint the account-books which recorded 
their debts, and began a campaign of disorder and looting 
which spread with alaimiog rapidity. 

The word had gone round that the British had gone. In 
one case emissaries had been sent to the district headquarters 
to see if the British flag was %ing. It was a Sunday, and the 
offices were shut and the flag hauled down. This strengthened 
the belief that the British had gone. The peasantry organised 
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thecDielres in and within a moath-^fiom 22&d February 
to 20th March-^mnutted some fifty gaag-robberiea o& the 
ICsdus, two of the leaders posing as the Kaiser and the Crown 
Prisce! There was great destruction of property, but little 
loss of life. Four or fire Hindus died of their injuries and six 
or eight of xhe J/uqiufu were shoe by the police and Tillagers. 
Armed police were rapidly rushed into these remote districts 
to restore order and rouud up the plundering bands. These 
made no resistance, and collapsed directly they saw the strong 
hand of authority. During the outbieah no Government 
property was looted, no Government servant attached. A 
few companies of British Territorials from Mooltan were 
marched through the affected tracts, an iovaJuable method 
in times of trouble, but one which is too rarely used—and 
were welcomed and entertained ererywhete on the march. 
Some four thousand of the raiders were promptly arrested, 
and pending trial coofiued in a concentration camp at Mooltan. 

The rapid collapse of the rising was hastened by the passing 
at this critical stage (March, 1915) of the Defence of India 
Act, and the setong up of the Special Tribunals, which In the 
popular mind were taken to mean “ Martial Law.” The 
Mooltan Tribunal in a few months dealt with about eight 
hundred of the principal accused, convicted some five hundred, 
and sentenced them to exemplary punishments. The rest 
were discharged either because suffideni evidence was not 
forthcoming or because the law had been sufficiently vindi* 
cated. Several of the leading Mohammedans had exerted 
themselves to protect their Hindu neighbours and restore 
order ; others had shown either apathy or sympathy with the 
raiders. These were dealt with by executive action. A strong 
force of punitive police was posted in the disturbed areas at 
the charge of the offending inhabitants, and the lesson given 
was so sharp and prompt that serious crime of all kinds was 
reduced to a rmnimum. Naturally there was a residuum of 
blttetneBs, especially among the Hindus who had suffered so 
heavily. To restore good feeling Conciliation Committees 
were established under tactful and impartial Mohammedan 
officers, and they, after due enquiry, persuaded the offending 
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inhibitants to make good the loss oi the Hladui and give £re»h 
acknowledgment of the debcs^ the evidence of which had been 
destroyed. 

It was made clear by me In a tout through the tract aiz 
months later, that, once good feeling was restored by these 
measures, I would be prepared to coosider a reductioo of the 
heavy sentences imposed on the raiders by the Courts and to 
withdraw the punitive police. Thus it was to the interest of 
both parties to come to an agreement, and though agitators 
from outside, Hindu and Mohammedan, attempted to keep 
them apart and make political capital out of the situation, the 
local people were sensible enough to come to an amicable 
settlement. 

Within a year or two I was able to withdraw the punitive 
police, and remit or reduce most of the sentences. 



CHAPTER XV 


THS WA& 8FF011T OF TH8 FDHIAB 

T he Le|i»]&tive Council oi the Punjab, at its fuse 
meetiiig after war was declared, unanlmoual)'passed 
a resolution assuring the IQng-Emperor of the 
devotion of the people of the Province and of thdr 
determination to serve His Majesty, in every form in which 
their hdp might be required, against the enemies oi his 
Empire. The Council was composed mainly of elected or 
nominated representatives of the MobanmedaD, Hindu, and 
Sikh communities; and the resolution gave expression to the 
feeling of active loyalty that inspired the Province as a whole. 

As Head of the Province it was my duty and my privilege to 
help and direct in translating the resolution into effective 
action. The Punjab, with its hardy and martial rural popula 
tion of peasant proprietors, had, since its inclnsion in the 
Empire, been rightly regarded as the “ Shield,” “ Spear¬ 
head,’’ and the “Sword'hand” of India ; it had won those 
proud titles by its association with the flower of the British 
Army in every Eastern campaign from the Mutiny down to 
the present day. This gallant record had perhaps led the 
military authorities from I#otd Roberts’s tune to concentrate 
too much on the Pnnjab fighting men—the Rajput Dogra of 
the lower Himalayas, the Punjabi Mohammedan of the north> 
west, the Sikh of the central districts, the Jat of the south¬ 
eastern—to the neglect of the fightbg material of other 
Provinces. The uguznent of those great military authorities, 
Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener, who as Commanders-ln- 
Chief had carried out the reorganisation of the Indian Army, 
was, however, Irrefutable, viz. that as India could only afford 
a small army of seventy-five thousand British (now reduced to 
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under ^ooo) and one bundred and sixty thousand Indian 
troops ior the protection of a sub-continent of orer 300 
ffiillloDs of people^ it would be unwise to take any but the best 
Indian material^ and this was to be found mainly in the 
Punjab. 

According!/) on the outbreak of the Wax, one-half of the 
Indus Anny was drawn from the Punjab, over on^sixth from 
the Frontier and trans-border Path^ru and the gallant Ghurkas 
of our Nepal ally, and less than one-third from all the remain¬ 
ing Indian races. 

It was therefore natural that when the demand for man¬ 
power became urgent, the military authorities should look 
primarily to the Punjab and to ask for the fulfilment of the 
pledge to His Majesty which the Legislative Council had 
given in the name of the Province, iTic Punjab was found 
ready and willing. 

The necessity of removing every obstacle to the snccessful 
ptoseention of the War, and to the rally of our man-power 10 
the colours, was the key to the policy which I consider^ myself 
bound to pu»ue during the War, It was essential to this policy 
to crush as promptly as possible the various subversive and 
revolutionary movements described in previous chapters. It 
was also essential to discourage the spread of political agitation 
which, though ostensibly constiratlonal, might be and was 
used by some of its promoters uther for seditious purpose, 
or at least as a means of creating difficulties for a Government 
engaged in a death-struggle against powerful enemlo. 

The splendid response which ie Punjab made to the 
Empire’s call was the more remarkable, because the e^erience 
of previous campaigns, and especially of the second Afghan 
War, had shown that it was very difficult to raise recruits in 
any number during a war even on India’s land frontiers. 
Further, the Nicholson Army Committee on the eve of the 
War (t9i2-i3) had put it on record that, “We have evidence, 
too, that in the event of a serious war recruitment would fall 
off unless the conditions of field-service in the theatre of 
operation were such as to attract the Indian lanb.” No 
improvement of conditions was made untfi the third year of 
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the WiT. Finally, more tEac half the Punjab population ia 
MohatninedaQ, and It waa considered by those who had only 
an outside knowledge of the rural Mohammedana that they 
would hesitate to come forward in a war against T&rk^ and 
waged in lands, Egypt, Palestine, Mesopotamia, which had 
been under Turkish mle and contained the Holy Places o£ 
Islam, 

All these pesinustlo antidpations were speedily falsified. 
At the be^ning of tbe War the Punjab had about one hundred 
thousand men of all ranb in the Ajmy. At the close of the 
Wax no less than half a mfUioc had served with the colours. 
The number of fighting men raised durlog the four years of 
war was roughly three hundred and sixty thousand, more than 
half the total number raised in India-^nd of these ono-half 
were Punjab Mohammedans, who enlisted with the knowledge 
that they were going to fight the Turks, and who, with a few 
insignificant exceptions, renaained true to their salt m spite 
of the most persistent and insidious attempts to sap their 
loyalty. Spealdng at Rawal Piedi, where he had once com¬ 
manded the Punjab Army, on idth February, 1921, K.R.H. 
the Duke of Connaught said, “ Tht achievement of the 
Punjab was indeed remarkable. Even before the War the 
Punjab had a name familiar in the culitaiy annals of the 
Empire. But during the War she became a household word, 
not only on account of the number of men from tbe Punjab 
who joined the colours, but also on account of the splendid 
fighting qualities they splayed in many a campaign.” 

The causes of this splend i d war effort were manifold; bnt 
the main influences at work, up to the end of 1916, may be 
btie^ summarised. 

(1) The rural population were on the whole prosperous and 
loyal, as a result of tbe great schemes for their Improvement 
and protection carried out in the previous twenty years ; they 
had trust in and were trusted by their Government. 

(2) The association of the martial races with the Army had 
become steadily closer, the natezial benefits of militaiy service 
had been realised, interest in and enthusiasm for the War 
were sdmulated by the civil authoritiei ; the annonacement 
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that ladiao troops were to fight against a European foe on 
the Western Psont caused wideapread enthusiasm > and no 
finer or better-equipped force erer left India than the Lahore 
and Meerut Diyisiocs, which were sent to France in the 
autumn of 1914 and pl^ed such an heroic part In the first 
great crisis. 

(3) Acdve help in recruiting was from the outbreak of 
hostilities placed hy the Goreioment foremost among the 
duties of die civil officials and rural men of infiuence { new 
depots were opened and the recrattuig organisation steadily 
expanded i no efiort was spared to bring home to the people 
that the War was tBfir War, one for the defence of their hearths 
and homes, ndiich, as the Ghadr and “Silk Letter” Conspiracies 
showed, were menaced by the Turco-Germao combination 
and the intrigues at Kabul for an Afghan and tribal attack on 
Northern India. 

{4) Finally, and this was the moat effective of all induce¬ 
ments to the Punjab peasant, directly war broke cut, I put at 
the disposal of the Conunander-in-Chlei one hundred and 
a^ty thousand acres of valuable canal-irrigated land for 
allotment later to Indian officers and men who had served 
with special distinction in the field. I also set aside some 
fifteen thousand acres for reward-grants to those who gave 
most effective help in raising recruits. 

These measures were an indication that the Punjab was 
more prompt In realising the emergency created by the world- 
war than other Provinces vrith leas martial populations and 
less e^osed to attack from outside. The di^resce is clearly 
apparent in the recruiting figures for the first two and a half 
years of the War, i.e. up to the time when the gravity of the 
situation was recognised throughout India. 

1914. The Home Government had asked for at,coo com¬ 
batant recruits in the last four months of the year; a8,ooo 
were raised, of whom 14,000 came from the Punjab, 3000 
from Nepal, 3000 from the Frontier and trans-Frontier, and 
8000 from the rest of India. 

1915* 93*^^ combatants were enioUed, of whom 46,000 
were from the Punjab, 14,000 from Nepal, 6000 from the 
Pathan areas, and 28,00c from the rest of In^. 
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1916. 104,000 combatants were enroEed, yiz. 50^000 irom 
the Punjab, 15,000 from Nepal, 5000 from tjie Pathan tribes, 
and 32,000 from the rest of india. 

By the end of 1926 the Punjab, which had started the War 
with 100,000 men in the Army, had supplied 110,000 out of 
the 192,000 fighting men raiud in India. The Pathan areas 
had supplied 14,000; all the rest oi India (with ele7en>tvrelfths 
oi the population) only dS,000; while the Nepal State had 
raised 33,000, malung a grand total of 225,000. 

Thus, while the Punjab was redeeming ita plec^e, other 
Provinces, and especially those who were loudest in their 
claims for polidcal concessions as a reward for India’s (?) War 
setriees, were taldng matters very lightly- For this failure the 
Government of India were partly icaponsible. Having done 
splendidly in the prompt dispatch of three out of their nine 
Oivisions—Lahore, Meerut, and Poona—in the first few 
months oi the War, and in dispatching the heavy drafts made 
to Veep them up to strength, they were disposed to thinh that 
they had done enough and that the situation in India would 
not allow the garrison to be further reduced. Indeed, in 
introducing the Budget in March, ipid, the Finance Member 
found cause for satisfaction in the fact that, though the 
British Empire waa fighting for its life, the Indian military 
expenditure was being reduced owing to the Home Govern* 
ment accepting all charges for the Divisions at the Front I 
This attitude was resented by many of us in India, as showing 
that the Government of India had not yet fnUy realised their 
War respon&ibilicies, and certain unhappy episodes oi the Meso¬ 
potamia campaign, then being conducted from India, which 
were becoming known, and were brought out later in the report 
of the Mesopotamia Commission, went to confirm that view. 

It struck some of us on the spot that in 19] 5 and 1916, the 
Government of India were unduly preoccupied with the 
internal aituation (thou^ in the Punjab at least there was no 
serious cause for anxiety after September, 1915) and with the 
consideration of the post*War political reforms. 

In both these years while at Simla I was asked by successive 
Viceioya (Lord Hardinge in 2915, and Lord Chelmsford m 
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191^ to assist the GorernmeDt ot India iu^eae deIiberatioii». 
We hdd frequent meeting ic 1916, at which the Commander- 
in.Quei (Genera Sir Beauchamp Duff) waa always present. 
His wide knos^edge not onlf of military matters but of the 
general political situation was undoubtedly a great help. But 
I could not help thinldng that constfcatioo-mabug could well 
stand orei till it was clear whether at the end of the War there 
would still be a British India, and that all of us, and especially 
the Comznander-in-Chief, woitld at the time have been more 
suitably employed on matters directly concerned with the 
prosecution of the War which was to decide that issue. Lord 
Kitchener, according to common report, had expressed that 
opinion in more forcible language when hxs requests for fnrther 
military assistance from India were being held up and, after 
his tragic death in 19 id, the same view was taken by the Home 
anthorities. 

A few months after Lord Chelmsford came out as Viceroy 
(April, 191^, the Home Gorermnent made it dear chat if the 
Indian Empire as a whole was to take an adequate share in the 
War, the organisation generally, and In particular that part of 
it engaged in raising man-power, must be recast so as to utilise 
the whole machinery aud induence of the Civil Goreriusent 
as was then being done In Great Britain. General Sir Charles 
Munro, who succeeded Sir Beauchamp Duff as Commander- 
In-Ouef in the autumn of chat year, pressed the same view, 
and it was at last accepted by the Goverrmieat of India. 

'Hie decision was welcomed by us in the Punjab, u it was 
practically what we had been trying to do for the previous 
two years. At the Viceroy's instance I prepared a Memorandum 
showing how the military and dvU machinery could be co¬ 
ordinated, giving instances of the evil results which had followed 
from the lack of such co-operation and of the faHure of the 
military authorities to adapt theii system, suitable enough for 
peac^tim^ to the new condidofis created by the War. The 
reorganisation of the whole military machine was soon after 
taken in hand by the Government of India and the new 
Commander-In-Chief. 

From February, 1917, in the Punjab, and from June, X919, 
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in the ocher ?TCr?IzRes, the ciTil adjninistracion was directly 
associated with the military in the task of providing men and 
munitiona; the recruiclog organisation was rapidly expanded 
by the appointment of experienced civilians, official and non- 
official, with a knowledge of the people, aa assistants to the 
military recruiting officers f Indian officials or non-officials of 
Influence were employed on recruiting work in nearly every 
district ; the territorial system of recruitment by which suit¬ 
able men of every class could be enrolled in nearly every 
district was substituted for the old class system under which 
there were only four recruiting centres, lUwal Pindi for 
Mohammedans, Amritsar foe Sikhs, Juijundur for Dogras, 
Delhi for Jacs ; while in the more backward districts, un¬ 
accustomed to military service, local depots were established 
for the training of the young recruits near thdr homes. Above 
all, assistance in raising men for the Army was made a duty of 
all execuUve and village officials and of all who were enjoying 
grants of land or other marks of consideration from Govern¬ 
ment, and oae of the main qualifications In establishing claims 
on Government. In these arrangements we received the 
most valuable help from Sir Patrick Fagan, the Head of the 
Land-Revenue Department, which is in such close connection 
with the rural population. 

Thus the whole machinery of the Province was concen¬ 
trated on providing men for the Army. But it was dearly laid 
down that while no le^timate form of appeal should be 
neglected, there was to be nothing savouring of coercion or 
compulsion. These, to put the matter on the lowest ground, 
would defeat their own object by creating a feeling of resent¬ 
ment or opposition among a people who would not submit to 
being bullied and who had from the be^nning of the War 
made such a splendid spontaneous response to our appeal. 
Oliese warnings were necessary to prevent the aeal of sub¬ 
ordinate Indian officials from outrunning theii discretion and 
to check the ardour of non-officials who, believing that the 
bringing in of recruits would be a means of acquiring merit in 
official quarters, were not likely to be overscrupuloui as to the 
methods by which the recruits were obtained. 
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For this reuon the s^called “ purchaAe oi zecrutts» l.t, 
the paTBieot of ^00^7 to the individual recruit or hia rebtlvo 
private individuals, was prohibited. Among other objeo 
tiona this would seriously interfere with the principle oi local 
reapoiuibilitf. The STitem of diatrict admioistration in 
BritUh India, linbog the Govermnent at the top with the 
village community as the revenu^paying and adnuniatrative 
unit at the bottom through a weU>de£ined official gradation, 
lenda itself admirably aa an organisation for mobilisit^ the 
war resources of the Indian Empire. 

Id May, I9i7> the Government of India appointed a 
Central Recruiting Board with the Finance Member (Sir 
William Meyer) as President. Two other civilian members 
oi the Viceroy^a Council, the Adjutant-General (who was now 
made respomible for all recruiting, combatant and non- 
combatant), the Secretary in the Army Department, two 
lodian Princes, and myself were the other members. 

After surveying the whole situation ai regards man-power, 
the military resources of each Province, the numbers already 
furnished, and the probable demands of the Army, the Central 
Board fixed for each Province a quota of combatants and non- 
combatants—the total for India was, I thinh, four hundred 
and eighty thousand—to be made good within the year 
beginning ist July, 1927. The system already in force in the 
Punjab, as above described, was suggested as likely to be a 
useful guide ; but of course each Province was allowed a wide 
discretion. 

Provincial Recruiting Boards were formed in each Province, 
with the Head of the Province or other high official as Presi¬ 
dent, to h^p the Local Government to carry out the policy of 
the Central Board. In the Punjab this Board had the lieu 
tenant-Governor as President, and the members were the 
Head of the Land-Revenue Department, Sir Patrick Pagan, the 
five Commissioners of Divisions, the three principal military 
recruiriDg-cfficen, and seven infiuential Indian gentlemen 
representing the martial races of the Province—three bring 
Mohammedans, two Hindus, and two Sikhs. With the 
assistance of this Board, the quota fixed for the Province by 
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the Centrel Bo&rd—two hucdred and four thousand men fox 
the ^ear beginning lit Julj, 1917—was dUcributed roughly over 
the five DiTuions and twenty-eight dutricts of the Province. 

In each district a War League 01 Recruiting Board was 
formed with the Deput7>CommIssioner as Prcaldenr, a few 
leading officials and a large number of influential non-officials 
as members, to help in dUtribucing and raising the quota 
proposed for the Strict. 

In this way, after a thorough investigation by local experts, 
each distrlet, each sui^division, each zatl or circle of villages, 
and each village, having regard to its male population of 
military age, the number oi men already in the Army and its 
miliraiy traditions, was told what further number it was 
expected to provide. Many villages, taisilt, and diatiicta 
gave numbers far in excess of this quota : others fell short for 
one reason or another. 

We did not wish to spur the willing horse or to denude the 
martial tribes completely of the flower of th^ manhood. In 
order to distribute the obligation imposed on the Province 
by the Government of India more equitably, it became neces¬ 
sary to tap castes and tribes that had hitherto been little 
recruited, and to draw upon areas, especially in the South- 
West Punjab, which had few military traditions. 

It was in attempting thus to equalise the burden, that 
riots and disturbances arose In three or four out of the twentj^ 
eight districts in the last year of the War. There were not 
more than 2 dozen serious cases in the Punjab, and aimllat 
disturbances occurred in many other Provinces. But the 
incidents gave rise to the legend among those in other 
Provinces who were jealous of the great War achievements of 
the Punjab and eager to malign its administration, that the 
Punjab results were obtained by wholesale “terrorism.’' 
How that libellous charge, when publicly made by an Indian 
who was a member of the Government of India during the 
War, was exposed and refuted in a British Court of Justice will 
be described in a later chapter. 

It is a pity that the Central Recruiting Boatd was not 
started two years earlier. But Its work at the most acute 
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*itage of the War wi$ ijiraiuable cot oal;^ m apportioning the 
quotas between the Prortnces and awakening the more back¬ 
ward, e.g. Bengal^ Behar, the Centtal FroTincc$» £omba7, and 
Madras, to a sense of their Imperial obligations, bat also in 
eetablishiag the machinery and suggesting the measures 
necessary to fulfil those obligations, At the same time the 
Board was in a position to give authoritative advice to the 
Government of India as to the further concessions required 
to attract men to the colours, after the first rush of volunteers 
was exhausted. Ihe fact that the Iste Six W. Meyer, the 
President of the Board, was also Finance Member was a great 
help, and those who had occasion to criticise his parsimony in 
regard to military expenditure in the earlier years of the War, 
should not overlook the splendid services he rendered as 
President of the Recruiting 'Board. 

The first two and on^thlrd years of the War had brought 
to the colours about one hundred *and twenty thousand 
Punjabis, the cream of the fighting races, even without the 
extra inducements wUch the Nicholson Committee in 2913 
had considered indispensable for increased recnutment in 
war-time. But at the beginning of 1917, it was rightly decided 
by the Government of India that the basis of recruitment 
should be widened so as to bring in not only the best fighting 
material, but also to attract classes who though possessing 
good fighting qualities had hitherto held aloof or been excluded 
from the Army. To obtain this object further inducements 
were clearly needed. Accordin^y from ist January, 1917, 
free rations, instead of a rather inadequate messing allowance, 
were granted to all Indian ranks, and substantial additions 
were made to the pay and pensions. Later In the year, as the 
result of the recommendation of the Recruiting Board, a 
bonus of Rs.50 was given to every combatant lecmit on 
enlistment, and special war allowances were sanctioned for all 
ranks. Later still, after the King-Emperor's call to India in 
April, 1928, further concessions were given to recruits who 
had completed their training and to all ranks serving overseas. 
By the end of the War the cooditiona of service all round were 
liberal, and even generous. 
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These measures did much to oreicome the heeiution of the' 
wonld-be reeniit and the opposition of his family. The family 
was more wiJling to part with one of its bread-winners when 
he was able to remit, as nearly all recruits did, the whole or 
the greater part of the bonus, and later a considerable part of 
his pay. As the War advanced^ the renuttaoces which the 
Indian soldiers made from their now liberal (according to the 
Indian standard) emoluments formed an important addition 
to the resources of the peasantry from which they were drawn, 
This was especially the case in agriculturally poor districts 
such as Jhelum and Rawal Pindi. 

Each of these Mohammedan ^stricu, out of a total male 
population of a <^uarter of a rniUion, Lad oyer tlurty thousand 
men with the colours in the last year of the War (Bengal with 
over 23 millioft males had only a single battalion at the Front). 
Each was recuving from ^15,000 to ^^20,000 monthly in 
remittances, and this undoubted^ encouraged those at home 
to continue sending their young nsen to the Army, and 
enabled them to bear the burden of bad seasons and high 
prices. 

The military authorities having now done all that could be 
expected of them, it remained for the Civil Government to 
supply the further stimulus needed, The work of the pro^ 
vincial and district Recruiting Boards has already been referred 
to. These were particularly helpful in encouraging new 
classes to come forward, and in stimulating a healthy coni' 
petition between localities, classes, castes, and religions. 

The strongest appeal to a Punjabi is one to his tzze/ (honour) 
or that of his tribe, caste, or community, and the most efiective 
way in which snch an appeal can be made ia in the public 
Durbars, which axe a traditional feature of Oriental adminis' 
tration. Hence from the beginning of the War I revived the 
sptem of holding Durbars in every district or group of du* 
tricts for war propaganda ; and from July, I9i7> I made use 
of these great assemblies to meet the prominent men of each 
district, especially the war-workers, to review by tribes, 
religions, and localities the results already obtained, to arouse 
odicials and non-oElcials to a sense of the common danger and 
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the need of raising men to protect their hearths and homes, 
to encourage farther effort hj : 

“ Checkmg the ctazy onei, 

Cosziiig oo-aisT' ooes. 

Lifting the hzy ones on^vith moral laation I ’* 

and above all to reward publldj those who had done well. 

The rewards were such as would appeal to the Oriental 
mind, such a$ Indlao titles of honour from " Raja *’ and 
“ Nawab ” down to “ Rai Sahib ” and “ Khan Sahi^” robes 
of honour, swords of honour, guns, revolvers, complimentary 
^anadj (parchment rolls) iosciibed with the name and services 
of the recipient, cash rewards, grants of Government land, of 
revenu^free land to individuals, and to communities re* 
mission of taxation. 

Thus the village communities In each district which had 
the best record^ome had ^ven half their male population— 
were entered on a Roll of Honour and received remissions of 
land-revenue exceeding ^^100,000. 

Ihe grants of land to the extent of fifteen thousand acres 
to individuals who had been most active in furnishing recruits 
ffffm their oton loeaiitUs and di jAgirs (assignments of revenue) 
to those who had helped not only in recruiting but in other 
war activities, such as the two War Loans (to wluch the Punjab 
contributed over seven millions sterling), the Aeroplane Fund, 
for which ^100,000 was subscribed, the Comforts for Troops, 
and other funds, were most valued as combining both honour 
and profit to the recipient. 

Most of the Punjab districts were being reassessed for land- 
revenue during the War, and in deciding on the amount of the 
assessment and ita term, I had no hesitation in giving favour¬ 
able consideration to the war-services of the mral popu¬ 
lation, especially in Gujrat, Sbahpur, and Amritsar. Two 
districts of the Punjab—Rawal Pindi and Jhelum—stood 
out pre-eminent in all India, and for these, in addition to 
other rewards, I obtained sanction 10 the extension of their 
revenue settlements for an extra ten ycan^i concession 
representing £iO,oco to ^50,000 aDnuaUf. 
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By »ucL meisares it wu brought home to tho people ihtt 
Gorerament would reward loyal aetYice with hoaour and 
material beoedu. The reaults are evident in the recruiting 
figures o£ 1977 and 2918. 

In 1917* 186,000 recTuita were raised in India (baida 
12,000 from Nepal); of whom 95,000 were from the Punjab 
and 92,000 from the rest of Indb. In 1918, up to the Armis¬ 
tice, 317,000 men were raised in India (besides 10,000 from 
Nepal), of whom 154,000 were from the Punjab and 183,000 
from the rest of India. Up to the very end the Punjab, 
though the man-power oi some districts was showing signs 
of exhaustion, strained every nerve to help in the strug^e 
and to meet the growing menace of invasion from the 
north-west. 

The King-Emperor’s appeal of April, 1918, had emphasised 
this danger, and also plainly stated chat gf^ai as has h^en 
India's eontrihuiiim tv iht eaust af tht aUiss, it is hy np means 
the fuU measure pf her reseurees and her strength. 

To remove that reproach the AU-India War Conference, 
summoned by the Viceroy at Delhi at the end of April, 
pledged India to raise five hundred thousand men in the 
coming year. The Punjab was asked to furnish two hundred 
thousand, and to meet this demand the cc^operation of all 
classes was essential. At a great public meeting at Lahore in 
May, 1918, attended by six hundred representatives of the 
Province and of the Native States, over wUch I presided, it 
was unanimously decided to furnish that quota, the proviso 
being added that if voluntary measures failed, resort to other 
measures should be considered. 

in many parts of the Province the people were by this ciroe 
prepared to face conscription (which would involve only a 
per cent of the male population) as the most equitable method 
oi distributing the demand, provided that the measure was 
applied to all India. 

Proposals were framed accordingly by the Punjab Recruit¬ 
ing Board. But the Central Board decided to carry on by the 
voluntary method as long as possible. Fortunately within 
six months the problem was solved by the Armistice. But up 
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to th« end the Punjab displayed the same grim resolutioc in 
meeting its obligations. In each oi the months, Aa^t and 
September, 1918, over twenty'Ose thousand leeiuits were 
raised, surpassing all previous records, aod the falling off in 
October vm due to the appalling epidemic of iafloenza. In a 
few months that epidemic carried off half a million of the 
Punjab population. Whereas among the half-million Punjabis 
who served in the War the death casualties were only some 
thirty thousand. 

“Peace hath her perils no less severe than war.'’ 

About half of the seven hundred thousand combatants 
raised in India came forward In the last year of the Wax, and 
as six to nine months’ preliminary training were necessary to 
fit men for aedve service, few of these later recruits ever went 
to the Front. TTiis is why the war-casualties of the Punjab, 
wluch had supplied 60 per cent oi the men raised In the first 
three years, were heavier than those of all the other Provinces 
combined. This point should be borne in mind when down- 
country politicians talk eloquently of India’s war achievements. 
As a matter of fact, even including the Punjab, the only great 
Province which made a really serious war effort, the death- 
casualties for all India, with 320 millions of people, were less 
than those of Canada with her $ millions, of Australia with 
only 5 millioiu, and only double those of New Zealand vnth 
little over a million of people. 

Even in the Punjab there was enormous vaiistion according 
to race, religion, and locality. The Mohammedans of the Rawal 
Pindi Division, the &khs of Amritsar, Ludihana, and part of 
Ferozepur, the Hindu Rajputs of Kangra and Hoshiarpur, 
the Hindu Jats of Roheak and Gurgaoo, were foremost both 
in the proportion of men raised and in their fighting value. 
The Mohammedans of the Mooltan Division, the ^khs of 
Lahore, Lyallpur, and Gujranwala, the Jats of Kamal 
and Ambala were among the worst. Much depended on the 
military traditions of races and localities; much, too, on 
economic condition^. Their very prosperity and the needs of a 
highly^developed agriculture were among the causes that kept 
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back the Sikhs and Mohamioedaiis of Lahore, LyaJlpur, and 
Gujraawala. 

A most importaat lactor was the capaciT7 of the local 
officers and rural leaders to inspire enthusiasm. The Rawal 
Piodl Division would never have produced one hundred and 
twenty thousand fighting men, some of the best material in 
the Indian Axmy, if it had not had a Commissioner such as 
Colonel Sir F. P. Young to get the best out of his officers and 
his people, and great territorial magnates with a fine military 
spirit such as Colonel Sir Umar Haiyat Khan, Hawab Sir Khuda 
Bahhsh Khan of the famous Tiwana tribe, Nawab Ghulam 
Mnhamed Khan Gheba, Malik Muhamed Amin Khan Awan 
and his uncle Ghulam Jilain, the Ghakhai and Janjuba Chiefs, 
the Awau Malib, and many others to set a splendid enmple 
of loyal service. Among the many Rajput notables none had 
more infiuence than Lieutecant-C^onel Raja Six Jai Chand of 
Lambagraon in Kaagra, both from his ancient lineage and hia 
military connectiona j while among the Hindu Jats, of the 
many notable workers perhaps Chaudhri Lieutenant Lai 
Chand Pleader and Chaudri Chotu Ram of Rohtak, both 
subsequently Ministers in the Punjab Government, were the 
moat conspicuous. Among the many Sikhs who gave splendid 
help, Sirdars Gajjan Singh of Ludhiana, Ragbir Singh and 
Arur Singh of Amritsar, Jawahir Singh of Amballa, and 
Captain Gcpal Singh of Gutdaspur were conspicuous. 

But the moat striking difference was between the urban and 
rural population. The recruits, at least for the combatant 
services, were almost exclusirely ruraL A considerable number 
of the urban skilled workers were enlisted for technical duties, 
and a good many of the educated classes received safe and 
remunerative employment on clerical work, We made per¬ 
sistent efforts to induce the urban Intelligentsia to give 
practical proof of their patriotism and thdr capacity to defend 
thur country by joining the colours. But these met with 
practically no response. The Indian, like the Chinese, literati 
look on military service as the itUiur not of inuiUetu^h but of 
the rough uneducated masses. 

1 made special efforts through the leadeia of the Bar, 
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the hea<ii of colleges, and other men of uibac infiuence to 
raUe two thousand men of the urban dassee for bem/ defence 
to replace f cgulais sent to the Front, and also to form a Univer¬ 
sity Company of two hundred men for active service from 
the ten thousand University students, past and present. For 
home defence only two hundred out of the two thousand 
promised were found willing to undergo the hardships of a 
few months* trsinlog in Lahore Cantonment. The military 
authorities and myself took special pains to nurse and encourage 
this little nudeus of what is now, I believe, one or more 
Territorial battalioos. There was good material amongst 
them. But educated India is impatient of discipline, and the 
usual sectarian jealousies soon appeared. Ac the end of the 
training I was advised by the military authorities that faction 
feding was running so high between the Hindus and Moham¬ 
medans that if called out for an emergency they would be as 
lihely to attack one another as the common enemy 1 

For the University Company only seventy students out of 
the ten thousand appealed to came forward. Compare this 
with the British Universities wheiej even before conscription, 
practically every student who was physically fit joined the 
colours. Indeed all the staffs and students of the Punjab 
University and its Colleges sent fewer men to fight than a 
single Middle School of the Belgian Franciscan Fathers at 
Dalwal in the Salt Range, from which niue Punjabi teachers 
and ninety-five boys—practically all who were of age and fit— 
were enlisted. As the numbers for a Umversity Company 
were not sufficient, the seventy who had come forward were 
formed into a sigoallbg corps and after training at Poona 
did well in the field b Mesopotamia. They, too, were chiefly 
men of rural connections or military traditions; some of them 
have sbee received the Bing’s commission, and most of the 
remainder have been ^ven posts in the dvil departments. 

To a section of the Indian Intelligentsia the madm that 
England’s difliculty is the Indian politician’s opportunity 
made a stronger appeal than the menace which threatened not 
only the Empire but the very liberty which they professed to 
be working for. Many of the educated classes gave consider- 
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aUe assistance in the various War Loans and in sobsldiaiy 
measures connected with the War, The/ would probably have 
done more^ were it not that at the most critical sta^e oi the 
War the quesdoc of post-Wat political reforms was inoppor¬ 
tunely, in the opinion of many Indiana as well as British, 
brought to the front, The visit of the then Secretary of 
State (Mr. Montagu) to woih out the scheme of reforms at 
the end of 1917, gave the “ pohrically-minded classes an 
excuse for forgetting that India, with the rest of the Empire, 
was still in the throes of a death struggle. But the fighting 
races are not lihely to forget that those who have been given 
so much power, and who are already clamouring for complete 
Swaraj, have in the great crisis shown neither the will nor the 
ability to help b the defence of their country. 

A reference must be made to the splendid war services of 
the Punjab Native States, which have a population of 4§ 
mUhons. 

Tlieir Rulers were pompt in ofierlng ah their resources in 
men and money at the outbreak of the War, The Maharajas 
of Padala, Jind, Eapurtbala, Slrmur, the Raja of Faridkot, the 
Nawabs of Bahawulpur and Maler Kotla sent their Imperial 
Service contingents to the various Fronts, where they served 
with credit to thems elves and honour to their States. All 
these Princes, as well as the Rajas of Qumba and Bllaspur, the 
Nawab of Loharu, and the lesser Chleh spared no efforts to 
raise men In tbelx States for the Inihan Army. Patiala’s con- 
tnbution—^ver twenty thousaod^was second only to that of 
Jammu and Kashmir in aB the States of the Indian Empire. 
Other Sikh States, Jind, Kapurthala, Faridkot, came up to 
the high standard of adjoining British districts. The Maharaja 
of Patiala himsdi started for the Front with his troops, "but 
bad to return owing to Illness. In 1918, His Highness was one 
of India’s representatives at the Wat Conference of the Empire, 
and visited the Wetexn and Palestine Fronts. 

Throughout the War the Punjab Princes as a body rendered 
constant and valuable help to the Punjab Government in 
maintaining Internal peace and order. At its close it was my 
privilege to assist in obtaining for them from the King- 
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Emperor generous and appropriate recognitioc in the form of 
additions to their honours and dignltlea, to their titles and 
salutes, the grant of high military ranh and other privileges 
which they appreciate. 

The control of the poUtloal relations with these States has 
since the War been transferred from the Punjab Government 
to the Political Department of the Government of India. 
That transfer was contemplated even before the War ; but 
Lord Hardinge, as Viceroy, kindly acceded to my strongly- 
urged request that it should not take place in zuy rime. I am 
glad that this was so, for vdchout the hearty oopetation of the 
Punjab Sutes, fostered by close personal Intercoune, the 
Punjab would not have emerged ao secure from the network of 
revedurionary movements, nor from the great strain of the 
War, sriuch left her exhausted Indeed, but proud of the fact 
that she had again proved herself to be both the Shield and 
the Spearhead of India. 

One of our moat effective methada of atimularing patriotic 
effort in the last year of the War was a weekly newspaper, 
the Hakk ably edited by Mr. Eltchin of the I.C.S., 

and Khan Sahib Abdul Ank of the Press Department. This 
was pnblished in English, Urdu, and Gurmukhi, the Sikh 
dialect, and rose to a clzcularion of seventy thousand copies, 
as much as that of all the other newspapers of the Province 
combined. In a special Victory Number, dated i^th Novem¬ 
ber, Z923, I sent the following message to the people of 
the Punjab: 

“ The great conPict of the last fonr years has now ended 
in the complete triumph of the EJng-Emperor and his allies. 
... I desire to acknowledge through the pages of the Haii 
the unfaltering spirit of loyalty and sacrifice which the Punjab 
has shown throughout the struggle, even in the days of gloom 
and anxiety. 

From the beginning of the War the Punjab has sent nearly 
four hundred thousand of her sons to fight the battles of the 
King-Emperor. 

In France and in Belgium, in Africa and In Persia, and 
above sJl in Egypt, Palestine, Syria and Mesopotamia, those 
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atahrft braTel^upheld the proud treditions of th^rProTifice> 
successfuUf protected the ftontiere of India, and have borne 
a gallant part in the achieremect of final riccory. 

The Punjab will ever cherish the memory of those brave 
men who have fought and fallen; it will wdcome back with 
honour these who will now return; and it will not forget 
those at home, who, thoagh they could not share the dangers 
of war, helped to secure the peace of the Province, to maintain 
the dow of recruits to our forces in the held, and to succour 
the wounded and suffering. 

I am proud that the Punjab during my term of office has 
so nobly fulfilled its duty, and as Head of the Province I 
desire to express my deep gratitude to all who have borne a 
part in upholding tht proud position of the Punjab in India 
and in the Empire. 


(Signed) M. F- O’Dwysa.” 



CHAPTER XVr 


rUKjAB INTEKITaI. APUIWISTRATIOK (1913-19). T8E WXAKZHIKG 
OF THE BRITIIH USVICB 9 UNDIR THS REFORMS 

T he sappressioc of ihe reFOluoonary movoments and 
the direction of the war eff oru of the ProTince, aa 
deacribed in the laat firo chapters, balked lai^ 
during mj term 0 f ofQce. But the^ were something 
over and above the normal administranon of a Province of 
10 millions of people which had to be carried on as usual. 
Indeed the Punjab, owing to the character of its people, the 
ciistence of a third great community—the Sihb, the great 
Opportunities for developing its arid wastes by irrigation works, 
and its proiunity to Afghanistan and the Frontier tribes, 
offers more varied and interesting administrative problems 
than the older and more settled territories. It is a Province in 
which the Head of the Government and his officers must keep 
in close touch with the masses of the people and their leaders. 
They, as the War record shows, respond loyally and readily to 
appeals for help and co-operation from those who understand 
them and whom they know and tmst. Perhaps this is the 
main reason why the One-Man Rule, bdigenous thronghout 
the East, and what the man in the street and the man behind 
the plough best understand, was mainuined in the Punjab 
till it was decided to give all Provinces alike, regardless of their 
varying traditions and aptitudes, the uniform blessings of a 
BOcalled democratic consdtutioo. 

Up to 1920 the Licutenaat-Governor of the Punjab, subject 
to higher authority, was in sole control of the administration, 
He had no colleagues, no Executive Council with whom to 
share responsibility. But in my time he had a Legislative 
Council with an Indian, though not an elected, majority, of 
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which he voft President with a right of veto on legislation in 
the last resort. 

For the tramaction of general administrative business he 
had a Chief Secetary, two Secreutles^ and three Under- 
Seaetaries ; while the heads of certain departments, Police, 
public Works, Edacation, were also Secretaries or Under¬ 
secretaries to Government for their own departmental affvrs. 
During the Wax a temporary Secretary was added to deal with 
cases connected with the War and the political situation. 

This was a simple and inexpensive form of administration 
as compared with the elaborate structure built up under the 
Reforms, chieflj to bear the dead weight of the Diarchj'. la 
place of the single head, the Punjab Executive now has seven 
high officials, viz. a Governor at the top, two Executive 
Councillors, one British and one Indian (a Sikh), two Indian 
Ministers (a Hindu and a Mohammedan) chosen from the 
legislature, a whole-time President of the Legislative Council, 
and an Agent to the Governor-General for the more important 
Native States. Secretarial stafis and establishments have 
had to he consldeiablf increased, and the cost of the superior 
administration is now at least four rimes what it was in pre¬ 
reform days. 

However, we managed to keep things going in the unr^ 
formed Punjab, because we had the support of able and 
devoted servicea vdio still had confidence in the Government, 
and the cooperation of a lopal population, whose ** pathetic 
contentment ” had not ^et been deliberately disturbed by 
impatient statesmen. Nothing was more remarkable than 
the esfrit dg tffrfSy the self-sacrifice, the readiness to take 
reaponribility of the services, and especially the " security ” 
services-^e Punjab Commission and Punjab Police—In the 
stern testa to wUch they were subjected under the double 
strain of war and internal troubles. On&-fourth of the British 
officers of the Commission and Police, and one-third of those 
in other departments, had been taken away for active service 
or duties cxmnected with the War. Those that remained bore 
the strain of extra work and responsibility with cheerful 
readiness. Throughout the War, and after, there waa not 
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even the sliadow of a claim for the war bonuses which were 
so libenih7 granted to Civil Servants at home. One would 
have expocted the Government of India to take the initiative 
in this matter. But the^ were too concerned with meeting 
the demands of damorous politicians to bestow much atten¬ 
tion on their loyal servants. The latter suffered in silence; 
and for many the increased burden of debt is the only thing 
they have to show for their self-sacrifice. 

The primary division of the Punjab Commission is Into the 
executive and judicial branches. Roughly speaking, of the 
one hundred and twenty members on duty during the War, 
two-chlids were executive and one-third judicial officers. 
The judiciary was under the direct control of the Chief Court 
of the Province, consisting of a Chief Judge and six Puisne 
Judges, induding two Indians, recruited in about equal pro¬ 
portions from the Civil Service and the Bar. 

There are few Indian Provinces which have not at one time 
or another bees dlstnibed by friction between the Executive 
and the Judiciary, and the Punjab had been no exception. I 
was fortunate in being throughout on the most friendly terms 
with the Honourable Judges, and in being able to secure 
tbeir cooperation and advice in the many emergencies that 
arose during the War and the conspiracy trials. They were 
consulted freely in regard to any special war legislation or 
procedure, and it was owing to their invaluable help that we 
were able to establish the various Special Tribunals and ensure 
prompt justice and the speedy punishment of the gnilty. I 
cannot recall a sJn^e instance of a difference of opinion 
between myself and the distinguished gentlemen who held 
the office of Chief Judge, vit. Sir Arthur Reid and Sir Henry 
Rattigan who had been selected from the Bar, Sir Arthur 
Kensington and Sir Donald Johnstone who were members of 
the Ovil Service. 

of the first questions I took up was the raising of the 
Chief Court to the status of a Chartered High Court, thus 
securing for the judges an increase in dignity and emoluments 
commensurate with their arduous responsibilities. There was 
some opposition to the change ixt high quarters, and a good 
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de&l of d^ay owmg to the War. But 1 steadily pressed the 
point and had the satisfaction of foimally opening the High 
Court on 1st April, 1919< Their altered status made no 
difference in the willingness of the Honourable Judges to 
assist the Executive. Even In the crisis of April, 1919; which 
will be referred to In a later chapter, 1 did not propose the 
imposition of martial law In the area of rebellion till I had 
consulted the Chief Justice, Sir Henry Ractigan, and obtained 
his concurrence. He also gave me the benefit of his ripe 
ei^erience in devising the judicial system which had to be 
improvised for the trial of cases of rebellion, coupiracy, etc., 
wi^drawn from the purview of the ordinary Courts. 

The harmonious relations with the Judiciary were also 
strengthened by other facts. I had as my Legal Remem¬ 
brancer (Attorney-General) in succession two members of 
the Civil Services, M^srs. S. W. Gracey and T. P. Ellis, 
who were distbguished for their wide judicial experience, 
practical common^enie, and almost unerring judgment. 
The work done by Mr. Ellis in 1919 in drafting the martial 
law regulations, in preparing the various conspiracy cases for 
the Courts, and generally in advising the civil and military 
authorities in a novel and critical situation was beyond all 
praise. But it appears to have met with censure rather than 
with due recognition from higher authority. My Chief 
Secretary for most of the time, Mr. J. P. Thompson 
(now Political Secretary to the Central Government), com¬ 
bined with a brilliant intellect a thorough knowledge of the 
law acquired as a judicial officer ; for the old Punjab system, 
which has now, 1 fear, been alteted, ensured that all executive 
ofilcera had gone through a thorough judicial training and 
piu Ptfsa. In my own cas^ though 1 had never been a purely 
judicial officer, I had throughout my service been continuously 
discharging judicial functions, from those of an assistant 
magistrate and civil judge up to those of a High Court with 
powers of life and death. Anyhow I claimed to know 
enough law to avoid doing anything illegal, and to be able 
to detect any serious legal flaw in the executive acts of my 
officers. The combined result of all these factors was that, 
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though from 1913 to 1919 "wt had in hundxeds oi casa to tal;« 
prompt d«cUiooi with little time lor deliberetioD, I doubt if 
there ws t single instance io which my illegal action wsu 
detected even by the most hostile and meticulous cticlcs. 

The first serious problem which the Administration had to 
tackle in my time was the alarming Increase in violent crime. 
There Is a large bwlesi element in the Punjab, and serious 
ofFencei against the person and property were bung encouraged 
by the comparative Immuoitj of the criminals from punish- 
ment. To take the ease of murder. The Punjab, with half 
the population oi England, has on the average seven hundred 
murders in the pear, England only seventy. There was a 
similar excess in cases of culpable homicide (majiiUughter), 
ail on, gang robbery (dacolty), rioting, burglaries, and 
thefts. 

I think It was Lord Palmerston who said that the main duty 
of a Government is to maintain order and enforce contracts. 
In the Punjab the task of maintaining order was becoming 
increasingly difEcult owing to three main causes, the weakness 
of the police, the failure of the public to aMtst in the preven¬ 
tion and detection of crime, and the tendency of the Courts— 
the ftTS9nnel of which was 90 pet cent Indian—to take too 
technical and narrow a view of evidence .(a fact which led to 
the acquittal or discharge of thousands of criminals), and to 
infifct in the small proportion of cases convicted inadequate 
sentences. Thus the community was suffering while the 
criminal enjoyed comparative immunity, and every failure of 
justice tended to swell the ranks of the bw-breakeri, 

To deal with this siruatlon the first steps were to strengthen 
and improve the police, weeding out the corrupt and !&• 
efficient, to tighten up the procee4^ogt in Court by strengthen¬ 
ing the prosecuting agency and bringing home to magistrates 
and judges that they had a duty to the community as well aa 
to the accused, and above all to enlist the active cooperation 
of the people In the suppression of crime, by stunnlating and, 
in special cases, generously rewarding their efforts when these 
involved personal risk or danger. 

The reform of the police was taken In hand with the 
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, Iiupector-Gensral^ the Ute Colonel Sir Hector Dennys, ^ho 
ipered no efforts in purging the department of it& *' black 
iheep ** and thereby ^adually gaining for it the support of 
the people—an end which many had beliered to be unattain¬ 
able, but which was steadily achieved. The Punjab police 
contains about twenty thousand men under about one hundred 
and twenty British officers. The reform Involved (1) a sub¬ 
stantial increase in the emoluments of a force which, though 
grossly under-paid, had wide opportunities for illegal gains; 
(a) a persistent but successful effort to recruit for the various 
grades men of good poaitloo. and education who would secure 
the confidence of the people, and (3) the protection of the 
force against the malignant and baseless attacks which axe so 
common in India, but which had generally been allowed to 
pass unnoticed. 

In this way the reputation and self-respect of the police 
were steadily raised, and the people began to regard them not 
aa Kectorbg bullies, corrupt or tyrannical, but as ** public 
servants *’ to whom they could look for protection and redress. 
Having known the Punjab police from 1S86 to 1919, I was 
glad to be able to say before leaving the Province that no 
department had shown such a marked improvement m integrity 
and ability, and none had done better service to the State in 
my six years of admbistiacion. The steady decrease in the 
statistics of crime and the mcieasing success in the pros^ 
cutlon of criminals are the most convbcmg proofs of tlds 
improvement, for which much credit is also due to Messrs. 
A. C. Stewart and L. L. Tomkins, who m turn succeeded 
Sir Hector Dennys as Inspector-General. 

lilie next factor was the Criminal Courts. The Judges of 
the Chief Court were prompt in considering suggestions, 
and, where necessary, in taking action to make the Judiciary 
rea^e thrir duties, to reprove slackness, and to ^eck the 
bordbate delays to which weak ma^trates, either of theb 
own motion or to meet the convenience of an overstocked 
Bar, are so prone. 'Hie Chief Court itself set a notable 
example b regard to passbg adequate sentences, by generally 
bfficting the death-penalty in the murder cases which came 
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beiore them os appeal or lor confirmatlos, unleu there were 
some extecaatmg features. The fact that the nutaiher of 
people who auEered the extreme penalty rose steadily from 
about sixty In 1912 to about ose hundred aad fifty is the 
years 1914-16 had undoubtedly a salutary result in steadily 
reducing the number of murders. 

Here I may mention that in nearly crery case In which the 
death seatesce was imposed, the prisoner petitioned me as 
head of the SzecunTe for mercy. Thus in six years I bad to 
deal with some seren hundred cases of capital punishment—a 
figure which appalled a former Home Secretary to whom 1 
mentioned it. These casa gave, however, little trouble. 
There was a complete written record and judgment of the 
Sessions Court and an admirable judgment of a Bench of 
two Judges of the Chief Court. A perusal of thee judgments 
and of the petition at once showed whether there was any 
pfima facie case—it had to be a very strong one—for inter¬ 
fering with the due process of law. In very special cases the 
opinion of the Chief Court Judges who had passed the final 
order, or of the Sessions Judges responsible for the conviction 
and sentence or even of the local District Magistrate was 
solicited. But I doubt if I interfered with mote than 9 per 
cent of the death^entences, and on the iurther petitions, 
which the prisoners often made to the Viceroy, there was still 
less intervention. I am convinced that the arbitrary inter¬ 
ference fox reasons of political expediency with the decisions 
of the Courts, wUch has been so common since Mr. Montagu’s 
general amnesty of “political” criminals in 1919, has done 
more to lower the credit of our administration, dishearten the 
Courts, the Magistracy, and the Police, exdte the contempt 
for and continued defiance of the law by those who, though 
pardoned, have usually remained impenitent, and generally 
embolden the forces of disorder, than any other adnunistrative 
measure. Fortunately there are signs that the executive 
authorities in India are at last beginning to realise the error of 
their ways. 

The “ cat-and-monse ” policy pursued for three years 
in regard to the Akali Sihhs, convicted of serioua breaches 
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of tho law committed uoder xht rtty thin dis|uiie of 
liglous reforming ?ea}» who were imprisoned one da7» released 
the nezt, again imprisoned, again released without any 
guarantees for th^ good kel^Tioar, undoubtedly encouraged 
them In their truculent attitude. Hiey believed, and with 
some show of reason, that the Government was afraid of 
them. Latterly the Punjab Government has been allowing 
the law to take its course. The endeavours made by Genera] 
Sir William Blidwood Id the summer of 1924 to bring them 
to reason broke down because they Insisted that, as a pre¬ 
liminary, Government should release all the Akalis now in jail 
for so^alied political ” offences, many of these being serious 
crimes against person and property. The present Punjab 
Government have, however, stood firm, and by tbeir deter* 
mination to enforce the law, civil and criminal, a dedsion 
which it la hoped will not be over-ridden by the inffueace of 
sentimental cranks and intriguing poUtidaos, have succeeded 
in rallying the saner elements among the Sikhs to the cause of 
law and order. 

Tliis brings me to the third step taken by the Punjab 
Goremment in my time to secure ihe cooperation of the 
people in the campaign against crime. As the police and the 
magistrates became more alive to their duty, public opinion 
began to wake up to the advantages of supporting the cause 
of law and order, and as the conviction gained ground that 
punishment, swift and stern, awaited the criminal and those 
who harboured lum, crime began steadRy to decrease. 

A specific Instance will make the matter clearer. “ Dacoitiei 
or gang robberies committed by hordes of desperate men, 
often armed, and therefore accompanied by murder, are the 
barometer of public security in a province like the Punjab. 
A few successful coupj by such hands spreads alarm among 
peaceful people, attracts many new adherents, and encourages 
the formation of fresh predatory gangs. The evil can only be 
coped with by close and effective co-operation between the 
police and the inhabitants of the areas >0 which the dacolts 
operate. Such co-operation involves serious risk of bodily 
danger at the time or of subsequent revenge to those called 
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oa to render it. It wa« therefore neccajar710 encourage them 
b7 prosit and liberal rewards to tEo$e who had faced those 
dangers. 

In the Tear 1915-161 sairctioned jemiuions of laad-rerenue 
amounting (0 over Rs.io,ooo to thirteen rillagea in various 
parts of the ProTioce, and the grant of four thonsand acres of 
irrigated land in the canal colonies to one hundred and twentT- 
two indiTiduala from ten Afferent districts, who had rendered 
special service to the public and shown exceprional pluck in 
resisting or rounding up these robber bands. Moner rewards 
to the value of R8.29,ooo were in the same year distributed to 
several hundred persons for similar services, and special pensions 
were obtained for the dependents of those members of the 
police and the public who had lost thrir lives In the cause of 
law and order- This policf was pursued to the end with the 
most beneficial results. 

In 19x5-24 the Pindi and Attock districts were terrorised 
hj the depredations of a pardoularly bloodthirstf gang headed 
hy one Pazl Dad, which after each successful robberror murder 
raid would melt away for a time, ^ur mifnx uhondir. Fail 
Dad himself generallT slipped across the Indus and found 
shelter, for a consideration, among a trans-border tribe north 
of Mardan. The terrorism reached such a pitch that special 
police had to be drafted in, troops called out, and plcquets 
posted on the Indus ferries. Large rewards were offered for 
the apprehension of the gang ; most of them graduallT fell 
into out hands or were shot in resisting arrest or in committing 
outrages. Fad Dad himself remained at large and till he was 
captured there was no real security. We offered a reward of 
Ra.5000 for his arrest, and 1 solicited the aid of the authorities 
of the North-West Frontier Province and of my old friends 
among the Khans there to put pressure on the tribe harbouring 
him to give him op and obuin the reward. The border 
Pathan will do a good deal for mon^. A few daring men of 
the tribe one night surrounded the hut where Fad Dad was 
in ludicg. He evidently suspected a trap and opened fire, 
but was shot down on the spot. I was sorry that he was not 
taken alive and made to stand his trial for the terrible list of 
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murden and robberies outstanding against bjaa. I could not 
refuac the claim of the tribcamcn for the reward, though I 
politely declined their offer to bring down hU head to Lahore 
to satisfy me that they had got the right man! But the head 
of the tribe later came down to see me at Lahore and pressed 
a claim for a grant of land in addition to the Rfi.5000. He 
was disappointed when I told him he mi^t have qualified for 
this if he had brought in the man alive, but not otherwise. 
He evidently thought that Fazl Dad was worth more dead 
than alive. 

The wiping out of this gang in 1914 had an immediate effect 
iQ stamping out organised crime in the Rawal Pindi Division. 
But bands of tran^Frontier tribesmen guided by outlaws from 
our discricts continued to malce sporadic raids in the Miyan* 
wall district, which Hes on both sides of the Indus, as well as 
in Attock, Rawal Find!, and the traos-lndue district of Dera 
Ghazi £han. These were less easy to cope with as the raiders 
had their base outside British territory and were generally so 
whU armed that our people were at a disadvantage in tackling 
them. 

This raiding went on all through the War; but the efforts 
of the authorities of the Frontier Province helped us steady 
to reduce it. The last dangerous gang was, after a series of 
most daring outrages, finally rounded up by a combined police 
and military force assisted by the rural poptilation. The 
outlaws took refuge in a cave In a cliff side which was deemed 
impregnable. They were well supplied with arms, ammuni¬ 
tion, and food; but they were not proof against a bomb* 
Ing attack, and after some of thdr number had been killed 
or wounded, they put up the white Hag and surrendered to 
justice. 

In the Sikh districts of the Central Punjab the Ghadr 
lebellioo had been supported largely by the proceeds of 
successful dacoities. Even when that was put down, a 
few well-organised bands of desperate men, including some 
ez-soldien, spread terror over thousands of square miles from 
the Himalayan foot-hills almost to the walls of Delhi. 

The history of one of these gangs composed of Jat Sikhs of 
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Ferozeput is inttructiTe. One f&ction had a dispute about 
land with another faction in the village. One day daring 
harvest-tane the members of one faction, including a few old 
soldiers, aimed themselves, sought out the rival faction, 
surprised two of them in their cornfields and shot them 
down; lurpiiied another, a headman of the village, on 
the roadside and shot him. Having thus polished off their 
enemies thep decided in the true dacoit fashion to take to 
the xcid.** Their sister met them in the village at this stage 
and said: 

** It h all rer^ well for you to clear out; but what is to 
become of me who must remain here exposed to taunts and 
disgrace.’* 

Her brothers said, “ We shall see that you suffer no disgrace. 
Go and put on your beat clothes and all your jewellery.’* 

She did so. The men'folk meantime primed themselves 
with drink for their terrible deed. They prepared a funeral 
pyre. When the sister returned gaily bedecked, they put her 
on the pyre, lit it and stood by, firing occasional shots as a mark 
of joy till she was consumed in the flamee ! They then took to 
the road with their arms and money, and for nearly a year 
terror and bloodshed followed in their wake. Nearly all the 
countTT^de was against them, but they were, desperate men 
and had thdr own friends to harbour them. Over and over 
again they evaded the pursuing bands. Rewards of Rs.10,000 
were offered for the capture of the gang, and the survivors 
(one or two had been killed) when in hi^g In a hnt in 
the jungles of Hissar were betrayed by one of thmr friends. A 
force of armed police under a gallant British officer surrounded 
the hut, The outlaws put ap a stubborn resistance, and there 
were casualties on both sides. Finally, when the hut was set 
on fire, the leader (Mit Singh) agreed to surrender, but only 
to a British officer. The officer readily took the risk of being 
shot by a man who knew that in any case he was doomed to 
death. But Mit Singh played the game, passed out his tide 
through a hole in the door and gave Umself and the rest of hU 
band up. He and a companion were tried and condemned to 
death. They escaped from the condemned cells in Ludhiana 
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jsiJ, where I bad mter^iewed tbem, were recaprured, placed 
under a stricter guard, attempted to cheat the gallowa by 
taHng poison but failed, and at last paid the penalty of their 
crimes on the scaffold. 

Utete few instances out of many are cited as typical of the 
desperate men one had to contend with in keeping the King’s 
peace. There are many Mh Singhs and Fazl Dads in the 
Punjab. It is only the fear of the strong arm of the law 
that keeps them in check. That arm is showing signs of 
weakening. 

Our first line of defence is the Punjab police, a force which, 
inspired by a small but spien^d body of British officers, has 
shown in the past a Tery high degree of loyalty and gallantry. 
But the British officers of the police are being stampeded out 
of India more rapidly than any other service, and though there 
are many able and gallant men among the Indian police officers, 
the fact remains that the Indian policeman, like the In^an 
soldier, does hii best work under British leading. One there¬ 
fore trembles to think what will happen to the cause of law 
and order in the Punjab if the number of British officers for 
the twenty thousand poUce and the 20 million inhabitants of 
the Punjab falls, say, below one hundred. If at the same time, 
to meet the views of Indian politicians and contrary to the 
wishes of the masses, the British elemeot In the Civil Service 
is reduced, as is now proposed, by ooe-half—or to something 
under one hundred officers-^en, knovring from the ex¬ 
perience of 29i3'<i9 the minimum of British officers neces¬ 
sary to maintain law and order, I have no hesitatica in 
saying that we are courting disaster and exposing the p«opIe 
who look to us for protection to the most appalling outbreaks 
of disorder. 

As I write these Iinm I find the strongest corroboration of 
my views in an extract from a speech of Sir Charles Innes—a 
member of the Government of India—in the Legislative 
Assembly, cabled from Calcutu on rsth September, 1924. 
In recommen<Uitg the Assembly to accept the proposals of 
Lord Lee’s Commission for remedying some oi the grievances 
of the services and thereby induce the men in the service to 
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jtay and a«w recniiu, who are now not forthcoming, to come 
in, he laid: 

“ 1 do not caie what form of GoTemment 70U have, 7011 
must alwap hare something conespoadiag to the Civil 
Serricc; you may change the form of Government, but you 
cannot change the nature of the people of India, who like 
a personal rule. Indian politiclana are interested only in the 
/9m of Government, hu there ere 440 miUieiu $f people in 
Britub India leho do not core two straws what is tie jorm of 
Government provided it is a stable one~ It cannot be stable 
without a strong Indian Civil Service and police. Never was 
there greater need for a strong and efficient service to main¬ 
tain law and order. You have your class, communal, racial, 
and religious dissensions. Efforts are bang made to sap the 
foundations and at any time there may be a great conflagra¬ 
tion.” 

To anyone who knows the irresponsible character of many 
of those who profess to represent the Xni^an peoples, it is not 
surprising that this appeal fell on deaf ears, and that the pro¬ 
posals to make it possiUe for British officials to serve in India 
were rejected by a huge majority. Fortunately the Upper 
House (Council of State), which is composed of more re¬ 
sponsible men, accepted the proposals by a nnanlmous vote. 

One of the main reasons for maintaining a strong British 
element in the security services is the appalling growth of 
sectarian feeling which is leasing almost daily to civil strife 
and serious bloodshed, for the repression of which troops, 
preferably British, and armed police have frequently to be 
called out. Those in the best position to judge attribute this 
growing disorder to two main causes, (i) the racial and religious 
friction engendered by the struggle of rival religions and classes 
to grasp the power of which the British Government in India 
has prematurely divested itself, and (2) the rapid decrease in 
the number of British officials who, being impartial and 
detached, are trusted by all parties and are in the best position 
both to prevent such outbreaks and to deal with them when 
they have occurred. It is significaat that in every place where 
such outbreaks have taken place within the last year or two, 
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Moolmi, Axaxiziai, Ssharanpur, Ddiii, Luchiow, 

C&Icntti, etc., the “politicians” who 

^orify the Hindu-Musliin enunu aue almost Inyailably found 
to be conveniently absent. Both patties, and even the extremist 
leaders, are the first to ask for British police officers and British 
magistrates to restore order, and dispense impartial justice. 
Iq fact, as an extremist paper at Allahabad plamtivelypuc It, 
"The Hindus that Mahammei^ oficialj should the 
Mohsnmedans tPAni that the Hindu o^ials should go; tvith 
the result that the Ewepeans vould remaiit.’* But the British 
oBicials are no longer there in numbers adequate to meet such 
demands, and the Indian politicians in the cool and secluded 
atmosphere of the Simla Council Chamber are clamouring for, 
and in fact obtaining, the reduction of the small band that 
still stands between India and anarchy. Half of the CItII 
Service is now recruited in India from Indian candidates. 
Half is recruited still in England, the object being to obtain 
British candidates. But they are no longer forthcoming. 
This year of the eleven poses offered in Sn^and all but three 
went to Indians, and among them there was not a single 
Mohammedan or Sikh. In India, in the three years 1922-24, 
forty-five candidates were selected for the I.CS. Of these 
forgone were Hindus; there was not a nngle European 
or Mohammedan. On the other hand, the Indians ad¬ 
mitted to Sandhurst are almost all Sikhs or Mohammedans. 
So that in the future the divorce between the Hindus holding 
political power, and the Mohammedans and Sikhs in the Army, 
will become even more marked than at present. Even now 
only a strong “ steel frame ” of British officers can hold together 
these hostile elements. But if the present policy of drift con¬ 
tinues, the “ steel frame ” will soon have ceased to exist except 
as a brilliant sunlle and an illustration of the di€eicnce between 
the premise and the performance of British statesmen. The 
British element in the Civil Service is now twelve hundred 
men for a population of 320 millions; If we reduce it by 
more than one-thlrd we shall be courting d^aster in India. 

But apart from the need of strong British services to hold, 
the scales even between contending factions, there is need for 
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them in another vny which, though everTone, Siitish and 
Indian, ia coiudoua of it, U not often mentioned. That u to 
maintaitL by theic example end Yigilant control tho$e standards 
of honouj and integrity in the public service which arc almost 
unknown in purely Oriental administretions, and are not yet 
firmly established in British IndU. One of the greatest 
achievements of the British services there, and one which is 
but dimly appreciated in England, is the slow but steady 
improvement in the probity of the Indian f/fjfim/l which 
forms so large a proportion of the public services, lhat has 
been due to British example and British control. Both of 
these influences have been serionsly weakened by the Reforms 
Scheme and the too rapid Indianisation of the services. 
Already there are complaints from nearly every department 
of the increase of corruption and nepotism in the In^n 
element of the public services, and the Administration 
is now becoming so weakened that it ia powerless to cope 
with this growing evil and in fact does not face what it knows 
to be the fact. The ground so slowly gained in the past is 
rapidly being lost, and at the present pace of deterioration 
the In^an masses may soon And that Indianisation has lesnlted 
in placiog them under the heel of an officialdom almost as 
corrupt as chat of any purely Oriental administration. The 
cynical arguments that they have only themselves to blame, 
that a people get the public services they deserve, and that 
they do not want a high standard of integrity, are unvrorthy 
of British statesmen and a^ord no satisfaction to the masses. 
The latter are the toads beneath the harrow, and it is not for 

“ the butterfly upon the road 
whisper eoQtentveet to the toad.” 

During my six years in charge of the Punjab I waged unceas¬ 
ing war against official corruption. 1 ventilated the matter in 
every way possibly invited the cooperation of the Indian Press, 
the Bar, the Legislative Council, the general public. I issued the 
most stringent orders to all departments to investigate promptly 
all complaints of corruprion, and when well-founded to 
prosecute the ofiender or punish him deparcmentally. Again 
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and agai£ 1 pointed out pobliclf tluc Gorernmeat could sot 
succeed in stamping ont corruption unless backed up by the 
pul^ and unless ^e bribe-tajUr^ wbaterer bis peurion, was 
brought under the ban of a healthf public opinion and shunned 
all honourable men as a critoinal. This inastence made 
people realise that Goremment meant to see the matter 
through, and aereral of those who had been practicallj black* 
mailed into giying bribes to officials, but who had kept silent 
out of fear, began to come forward. The most capable officers, 
police and others, were deputed to ioyestlgaie these com¬ 
plaints, and in the end several of the most notorious brib^ 
takers were sent up for trial. 

In April, 2918, I was in a position to tell the Legulative 
Council that during the previous pear four membera of the 
provincial service, magistrates and judges (including one 
AfiglcHlndlan) had been convicted judiciallf and sent to jail. 
All were highly^ucated men and all, I think, graduates. Any¬ 
how, three had entered the service hy compedcion’^ ver^ 
severe test in India—and the fourth, and worst, was an Indian 
barrister who had failed in the I.C.S. enmlnation in England, 
but had afterwards heen appointed to the provincial service. 
Several Inffian officials in other departments were similarly 
dealt with. These stern Euasurts had an immediate effect in 
reducing corruption in all departments. But while much 
appredared by the masses, I doubt if they were at heart 
approved as a whole by the educated classes who did lip- 
service to the cause of public integrity. My doubt was based 
inUf alia on the two following facts. One of the officials 
convicted and sentenced to three years’ imprisonment was an 
official of some standing in the Irrigation Department, in 
which the opportunities of the bribe-taker are specially great. 
After his appeal had been rejected by the Chief Court, I 
received a petition from several of the most prominent men 
in the Province^-'lncluding members of the Imperial and 
provincial councils—ashing for his pardon, not because there 
was any doubt of his guilt, which had been judicially estab¬ 
lished in several cases, but because he belonged to a “ highly 
respectable family ” I 
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Again, ia an informal meeting with some twenty members 
of the proyincial aerrice—ladiaa and magistrates^! 

took occasion congratulate them on oui having done some¬ 
thing to restore the good reputation of the service by the 
puniihment cf the “ Wack sheep ” who were giving it a bad 
name. My remarks ^d not meet vnth the warm approval I 
had anticipated, and on pressing for the reason, one of the 
company, an odicial of high character, frankly said that 
though it was right to expd the bribe-taken from the ser¬ 
vice, it was coo severe a punishment to send them to jail, 
because there they would perhaps have to rub shoulders 
with common criminals whom they themselves had sent 
to jail! 

these two inddents illustrate the greatest difficulty that 
faces us in India, to make the people, and especially the 
Intelligentsia, understand that in the eyes of the law there is 
no privileged class, and that British justice makes no exception 
in favour of the rich or educated criminal. 

Uafortuiutely in recent years the British authorities in 
India have repeatedly sacrificed this principle to political 
expediency. The immunity allowed for years to lughly-placed 
or influential offenders, while their unhappy dupes have been 
punished with the full severity of the law, has done more 
than anything else to shake respect for a rule which formerly 
made no diatinction between the Raja and the ryot when the 
law was broken, among a people ^uick to detect any weakness 
or deviatioii from the right path in their rulers. Here agun 
we seem to be learning a lesson from experience. There is 
^ow less talk in l«gh quarters of “ British Justice,” but happily 
an increasing inclination to enforce it. But how ^fficult it 
is to recover the ground or the arms we have abandoned to 
the enemy I 

The result of the measures taken to strengthen the police, 
Improve the ma^tratea, inflict adequate punishment on the 
criminal, purge the public services of corrupt officials, and 
secure the cooperation of the public, is shown in the steady 
decrease of serious crime. From 191a to 1918 the figures 
show a decrease of one-tlurd. The statistics for the two worst 
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forms of crime, murder snd dacoit^, are cited as the surest 
index of the state of pohlfc tranquillity: 

:91s 19:4 19:4 1917 191S 

Murders 670 627 646 612.* 582 511 501 

Dacoidea . 128 142 I40 287* no 47 60 

Between 1913 and 191$ the number of burglaries dropped 
from 18,5100 to 13,800. The improvement, which was only 
interrupted by the Ghadr outbreak and the agrarian dacoitles 
of the South-West Punjab in 1925, is the more mnarkable in 
that it was achieved in time of war and internal disturbance, 
and sdso when the security services were temporarily depleted 
by the calls of the Army. It shows that tf the Government 
places in the forefront its duty, as defined by Palmerston, to 
maintain order and enforce contracts, the people even in an 
Eastern country will rally to its support. 

The improvement has, I fear, not been maintained. Cue 
of the first results of the Reforms Scheme, though one not 
contemplated by its authors, was to weaken authority and 
encourage lawlessness. The annual reports on the criminal 
administration of every Froviitce since 1919 are sad reading. 
I will quote only one insUnce, from ^e Punjab, as the 
exact figures are available to me. The number of gang 
robberies had by strenuous efforts been reduced to 47 
in 1917 and 60 in 1918. In 1919, they went up to 169, in 
1920 to 147, in 1921 to 265, in 1922 to 557. The total number 
of offences reported had by persistent efforts been brought 
down from an average of 47,000 cases in the years 1912^15 to 
41,000 In 19x6, 35)000 in 1917, and 37,000 in 2928. They 
have steadily increased under the Reforms and in 1922 had 
risen to over 48,000, an increase of 33 per cent in five years. 
There could be do more stribog illustration of the growth of 
insecurity and of defiance of the law, and it will scarcely be 
credited that when the subversive movement was at its worst 
in 1922, the Local Government, to please the pohcdAns, 
accepted and gave effect to a resolution for the reduction 
of the poUce^perma&ent and temporary—by some 4000 
• The Ghadf «b 4 lb< S.tV. Punjab outbf«ah tb« 6fUfea. 
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rata. Presently they hed to requisition troops to do police 
duties^ end the Ccmmender-ui'Cluef had to explain in 
the All'Iadie Assembly that this was otu of the reaions 
vrhj it vms inadvisable to reduce the Army budget. Perhaps 
this is the most glaring example of the sacrifice of the 
interests of the community to the clamour of a few irrespon¬ 
sible politicians whose real object is to weaken and discredit 
British rule. Uafortanaiely they have succeeded only too 
well. But the future historians of the “Lost Dominion*’ will 
sit in jud ^ ent on those agents of the British Government in 
England and India, whose weakness and blind obstinacy gave 
them the opportunity. 

Hie above remarks deal mainly with the great questions of 
the public security and with the public services—the LCS. 
and the Police—which maintain it. But outside these there 
were other great services and administrative activities of the 
most fascinating kind. Of thee I need mention here only the 
departments of Irrigation, Agriculture, and Co-operative 
Credit, which were specially active in my time. These depart¬ 
ments, which have done and are doing so much for the pros¬ 
perity and contentment of the rural popnlation of the Punjab 
—iS millions out of so—are entirely the creation of British 
rule. They have no Oriental counterpart, Th^ have been 
brought into their present high pitch of benehcenc activity 
by the brains and organising capacity of a series of British 
officials of the Imperial or all-India services who are steady 
training their Indian colleagues and helpers to carry on the 
good work. Those splendid services, with all others except 
the 0 vU Service and the Police, are now to be “ provincialised,” 
which means that the British element will be steadily squeezed 
out (in fact British recruitment for the Educational, Agricultural 
and Veterinary Services has already been suspended by the 
Government of India ); the initiative necessary to plan and carry 
out the great schemes stdl awaiting execution will ^appear ; 
apathy and corruption, hard to combat even now in the 
Irrigation Department, will spread j even the existing works 
will deteriorate from lack of supervision and efficient main¬ 
tenance ; and while a section of the Intelligentsia may find 
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comfort iQ having appio]>ruted the itvt hundred poa« vaceted 
the BritUh, the 16 millions of ruisd folh, who tahe little 
interest in politics but look for clean sinil efficient admini^ 
tratioD, will look for it in vain. 

This is no fanc)^ picture. It represents what is dallj taking 
place before our eyes in India. Looking further afield it is 
exactly what has happened in the Philippines since the United 
States Govemmcnt—between 1915 and 1920—in deference 
to Mr. Wilson’s Utopian theory of s«lf-d«eriaination, sub¬ 
stituted PUipino for American agency^ which was, however, 
employed on a much greater scale (there were more American 
officials for the St million Filipinos than there are British for 
the 320 million Indians) than British agency in India, in all 
departments. That pitiful but instructive tale is told in the 
report of General Leonard Wood's Commission of 1920. 

But before writing their epitaph a few words may be said 
of the aduevements of these services in the Punjab. 

When we took over the Province seventy-five years ago it 
was agriculturally in much the same condition as Aleaander 
had found it over two thousand years before. Agriculture 
was most precarious except in the few favoured tracts with a 
good rainfall or suitable for irrigation from wells ; famines of 
the moat devastating nature were of frequent occnrtence ; 
nearly all the lugh-lying lands away from the rivers were arid 
wastes where the scanty rainfall sufficed only to raise a few 
patches of crops and luxuriant pasture for a few months in the 
year; much of the population was still nomadic and predatory. 
In the lowlands, the canal irrigation was limited to a series of 
rough cuts which drew off the water in the summer from 
the rising rivers swollen by the melting snows of the Hima¬ 
layas, and spread it over the low riverain lands. It did not 
amount to more than three hundred thousand acres lu all. 

T^day, as the result of the continuous and combined 
labours of our engineers and revenue-officers, one after another 
of the great rivers of the Province have been harnessed to the 
service of agriculture; great danss have been thrown across 
them, and the fertilising waters which used to flow uselessly 
into the Indian Ocean or the Bay of Bengal, axe now spread 
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m m mcrfiuing flow over the and uplands, tratuforzsiitg them 
into expanio of rich cultiration supporting millions of indus¬ 
trious peasants. To-dsfj of the 27 million acres under tillage 
in the Punjab, there are 11 miDioc acres, or 40 per cent of the 
total, irrigated from canals—almost entlrelj constructed by 
Biiiish engineers and Bnanced bf British capital—and the 
crops raised on them in a ^ear are valued at 50 millions sterling. 
The Punjab irrigation sjatem, built up in the last seventy 
years, is already twice as great as that of Egypt, which is the 
product of at least six thousaod years; and if and when the 
present great projects ate carried out-^nd they certainly will 
not be carried out under a Swaraj Government—the irrigated 
area will be lo million acres. 

Such is the work of a Government which, according to Mr. 
Gandhi, Mrs. Bsant, and the majority of Indian politicians, has 
drained away the life-blood and the riches of India. 1 myself 
saw land in Montgomery and Mooltan selling in xSSy at 
dghtpence an acre. Before I left in zpco the same land, as 
the result of canal irrigation and railway extensions, which 
invariably go hand in hand, was selling at ^40 per acre. Can 
any other country show anything to compare with this wonder¬ 
ful achievement t Yet those who have accomplished it are 
unknown and unhonoured by their own countrymen, 7104 
earfitt vau sacto. The Indian masses are dimly conscious of 
what they owe to these men ; most of the Indian politicians, 
if they realise It at all, dislike the more those who are able to 
do what they know they cannot do themselves. It is again a 
case of 

Take op the white man's burden, 

And reap his old reward; 

The blane of those ye better, 

The hate of those ye guard.'* 

The great irngation schemes carried out by British enter¬ 
prise and British capital have raised the Punjab from the 
poorest to the richest province agricultnrally, In India, and 
have permanently banished the gaunt spectre of famine. 

The Agricultural Department, esublished by LordCurzon^s 
Government within the. last twenty years, aims at Increas- 
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ing the out*turn aad quality of the agricuItuTe hy means 
of (]) sdentific education, the main centre of which is 
the 3pleiidldl/-equipped agricultural college at L}ra]lpur, 
under a small but capable staff of four British experts 
with many Int^an assistants; (2) scientific research and 
InTstigation which are carried out at Lyallpur, and by the 
rapidly-increasing staff of experts, almost exclusirdy Indian, 
working in the districts ; and (5) demonstration and propa* 
ganda worl^ of which the cenrro ace the farm at Lyallpur, 
corresponding to Rothamsted in England, and the eight 
subsidiary farms in other centres for research and demon* 
scradon work in the chief staples, wheat, cotton, rice, maize, 
sugar cane, etc. 

!t took a decade for the department to orercome the 
conservatism of the Punjab agriculturist and gain his confi¬ 
dence. But since that has been accompliahed, its activities 
have increased by leaps and bounds, and the rush of applica¬ 
tions for agricultural education at Lyallpur is now so great 
that the Principal has had to lay down strict rules to govern 
admission. Here, too, 1 fon&d that the quicher-wirted urban 
literate castes were crowding out the genuine agriculturist 
whom above all we desired to convert and instruct •, for be 
could convert and instruct lus rural brethren where the towns¬ 
man would fall to obtain a hearing, Hence in 1916 orders 
were issued to reserve twO'lhirds of the vacancies in the 
college for men from the soil, and to aim at selecting the 
petjonml of the department mainly from this class. This 
action, though in the best Interests of the people generally, 
was naturally not popular with the literate classes, but it has 
been the foundation of that close co-operation which now 
exists between the department and the rural population and 
which is the chief factor In its success. 

The results have only begun to show thems^ves in the last 
seven or eight years. But even before 1 left the Province, the 
econoouc value of the improved varieties of wheat and cotton, 
given out by the department after the most careful investiga¬ 
tion, was two or three millions sterling annually. From the 
point of view of export, cotton is perhaps the most important 
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and wt were at |Teat pains to acdizcatUe and recom¬ 
mend an American long-staple Tariety instead of the coarse 
sLort-siaple local cottons. An/ fadcre of tte variety would 
shake confidence in the department, and we therefore went 
very slow at first. In 1914 we put out a few hundred acres Of 
an American variety known as 4 F. It was meet suceesiful m 
irrigated lands. In 1915 the acreage rose to some twenty 
thousand acres, and the demand steadily grew till in 1920 the 
acreage had risen to seven hundred thousand acres, or nearly 
half the total area under cotton in the Punjab. At a moderate 
estimate, owing to the greater yield and higher price of this 
superior variety, every acre under it yielded an extra £2 as 
compared with the indigenous cotton. The British Cotton 
Crowing Association, for whom I set aside seven thousand 
five hundred acres of Crown land in one of the Canal Colonies 
during the War, Is now busy with experiments for improving 
the staple in its own sphere of influence ; and if Lancashire 
devotes to this matter in India the attention it has given to 
cotton-growing in other parts of the Empire, great things may 
be achieved in increasing the out-turn of the longer staples. 

But agriculture is now a transferred subject under an 
Indian Minister. The funds which were essential to the 
development of a new and progressive deparnneot, whose 
work comes home to every Punjab peasant, hare been stea^ly 
reduced to provide for more showy enterprises; the small 
British staff of some half a dozen experts is being steadily 
reduced in pursuance of the policy of “ Indianisation/’ and 
Lancashire’s ambition to increase the world-iuppiy of long- 
staple cotton through the Indian cultivator and thereby 
increase lus presperity is likely to be looked on with suspidon 
as another form of the “ drain of In^’s wealth.” The man 
behind the plough will suffer, but he does not count in Indian 
politics. 

Another development, due entirely to British initiative, 
which has done more than anything else in recent years for the 
Punjab peasantry is the Co-operative Credit Movement. The 
Land Alienation Act of 1900, which restricted transfer of 
agricultural land to non-agricultuiiss, was and still Is strongly 
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opposed hj tlie urbso middle classes, who regard the peasantry 
as thdrs to exploit. The immediate result was a coAtiaetion 
of credit wblch was In some ways beneficial. Towards tbe end 
of the last century a few British officers, working among the 
peasantry, started a few societies for co-operatire credit in 
Mohazzunedan TllUges which are the farourlte prey of the 
Hindu usurer. Fiogtess was rery slow till about 1905 when a 
Co>operatlTe Credit Socieclsa Act was passed, and a member 
of the I.C.S. was appointed Registrar. His special function 
was to preach the gospel of co-operation in rural communities, 
often rent by feuds and factions, to make them realise that by 
pooling their resources they could finance one another at 9 
to 12 per cent Instead of paying the moneylender 24 to $6 per 
cent, and that the loans advanced under the system should be 
for legitimate and preferably remunerative objects, e g. pay* 
ment of old debts, redemption of mortgaged lands, etc. The 
Registrar selected (Mr. A. Langley, I.C.S.) was a man of great 
tact and sympathy with the people. He was fortunate in 
gathering round himself a band of enthusiastic Indian 
assistants, chiefly Mohammedans of the rural classes, who 
realised that the movement meant the economic salvation 
of hundreds of thousands of a peasantry steeped almost 
hopelessly in debt. Government bore the cost of the 
establishment and gave its powerful moral support. But 
for finance the societies had to make their own arracige> 
merits. The twelve societies of 1905 had grown to over 
a thousand in five years, and to about one thousand 
eight hundred when I returned to the Punjab in 1913* The 
Mohammedan village communities of the Central Punjab 
were the chief pioneers ; but the movement now began to 
get hold of the Hindu and Sikh villages—which were, however, 
less under the grip of the usurer. At this stage the money- 
lending classes, who had already been hard hit by the Land 
Alienation Act, took aJaxm, fearing that their occupation would 
be gone. Having much influence in the Bar, the Indian Press, 
and the subordinate executive and judicial staff, all of which are 
largely recruited from their ranks, they endeavoured to check 
the spread of the co*operative credit by covert means, e.g. by 
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suggeriou that the co-operative ageocy waa trenching on the 
fuactiona oI tEe Jodiciaxy, by hatsh execution oi decrees 
against debtors who had joined the movement and other such 
methods. They even endeavoured to create friction between 
the Chief Court, which controlled the Ju^hciary, and the 
executive authorities who were pushing the cooperative 
Campaign, 

One of my first public announcements at Gurdaspor in 
October, 1913, was to make it clear that the movement had 
the strong support of Government, that it had come to stay, 
that it was not hostile to the legitimate bttsicess of the money¬ 
lender, and that if he were wise he would accommodate himself 
to the new conditions by reducing his exorbitant rates of 
interest to his clients and by placing some of his capital at the 
disposal of the Co-operative Societies. The opposition, I 
think, cessed at least openly, Anyhow the cooperative 
system became firmly rooted in nearly every district and 
spread with marvellous rapidity. To guide its development 
two more members of the I.CS. were selected as Assistants to 
the Kegutrar, and given separate areas to work; the Indian 
Agency was trained in identific methods of organisation and 
working; European systems were examined on the spot and, 
where suitable, adopted; the system was extended to cover 
co-operative purchase of seed, rnachinery, etc., co-operacire 
sale of agricultural produce, and even to bring in the poorer 
artisans of the towns, who are notoriously sweated by 
those who finance them. The British Civil Servanta asso¬ 
ciated with the department in recent years, Messrs. Calvert, 
Strickland, and Darling, ate now among the recognised 
authorities on the ci>operative system, and the works they 
have published are of European reputation. 

The twelve societies of 1905, with a few hundred members 
and a capital of a few thousand rupees, had grown when I left 
the Province in 1919 to over six thousand, with one hundred 
and fifty thousand members, and a workrog capital of tf 
millions sterling. The rate of interest payable by agriculturists 
had been brought down throughout the Province to less 
than one-half of what it had been before, and hundreds 
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oi thousands of acres of peasant holdings had been re¬ 
deemed from mortgages. It u to be hoped that this 
beneficent worh for the Punjab peasant is now so firmly 
rooted as to be able to defy opposition, fiut this, too, lihe 
Agriculture, is a “ transferred subject, and had, from the 
Reforms up to the end of 2923, been under the charge of an 
Indian ^^oister of the urban moneylending class who has 
made a name for himself rather by speculatiye financial enter¬ 
prises and by dabbling in extremist politics than by sympathy 
with the pesaantry. One fact U significant. litigation is one 
of the main sonrces of rural indebtedness. A few years ago an 
enthusiastic Registrar set to work to use the agency of the 
Co-operative Societies to substitute aa between the membert 
arbitration for litigation—the League of Softies for Warfare ^ 
in the Courts. It was a most promising derelopraent, but was 
naturaUy unpopular with the Bar, which is so powerful in 
In^an politics. The Minister in charge was lumseli a lawyer ; 
cold water was thrown on this form of co-operative activity, 
and, aa the Re^'strar pathetically wrote, “ litigation being our 
second greatest industry cannot be interfered with.’* 

The three great factors in promodng the economic well¬ 
being of the Punjab rural population in this generation have 
been Irrigation, Scientific Agriculture, and Co-operative 
Credit. All of them, as baa been shows, are the creation of 
British brains and have been developed by British capital 
and energy. I have never knows any Indian politician 
to take a real interest in them. They are neither la 
hauu finoTice noi la hoiiU folitipia. But all are capable of 
much greater expansion under British initiative and guidance. 
These are being steadUy reduced by the policy of over-rapid 
Indlanisation of the services to please Indian politicians, and 
the Indian maMcs, whose interests are being sacrificed to a 
political theory, arc not yet able to make their protests heard. 
Meantime Britain wrape hen^f in the complacent belief that 
by a noble “gesture” she has given In^a the blessings of 
democracy! 

There Is one more service—the Indian Medical Service^ 
with a long record of achievement only second to that of the 
s 
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I.C.S., wHch seems ** doomed to death,’’ though &U woU- 
wlfihen of the I&diati people will continue to hope against 
hope that it is ** fated not to die.” Probablf no body 
oi medical men in the civilised woild has done more 
to combat Oriental diseases, invcetigaie their causes, and 
thereby improve the health and comfoit oi hundreds of 
millions than the four hundred members oi the I.M.S. 
in ctril emplo)ment. The names of some, such as Sir Peter 
Freyer, Sir Ronald Ross, and Sir Leonard Rogers, are famous ioi 
their brilliant research work all over the world of medicine; the 
names of others, such as Colonel Henry Smith ** of Asia and 
Jullundur,*’ are treasured with affectionate remembrance in 
.^he thonsands of households to which thdr professional skill 
and human sympathy have brought relief from suffering. 
Hundreds of able Indian Assistant Surgeons, of whom EUi 
Bahadur Mattra Das oi Moga is the most famous, have learnt 
from them in the hospitals or mescal college, and gratefully 
acknowledge their indebtedness to th^ teachers. Th^r 
^uiet, unpretentious work among the people has been In the 
past one of the greatest assets of British rule, for they were 
known, consulted, and trusted by all classes. Even Mr. 
Gandhi, to whom the service of humanity makes a spemal 
appeal, though his own methods oi pursuing it have been 
disastrous, has more than once publicly acknowledged what 
he owes to the LM. 5 . surgeon whose sHll and care last yeat 
probably saved his life. 

But this spleni^d service is also being sacriBced to the cry 
of Indianiaation, and if the demands of the Indian politiciana 
are listened to, only a fraction of the Biitish element will be 
retained to look after the rapidly-dwindling British element in 
the services and their families. As it is, the word has gone 
round the medical schools and colleges in Great Britain that 
there is no longer a career in the and the most persistent 

efforts to whip up suitable candidates even for the few vacan* 
des still open have achieved but Uccle. The India Ofice has 
been driven to the cosily and unsatisfactory method oi employ¬ 
ing medical men on a five years’ contract. The Indian Medical 
Service, as a British career, is practically dead. 
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The foUowibg table, taken Iioin the Report ol the Lee 
Commisuon, shows the present strength of the all'India ser¬ 
vices and how thep are to be dealt with in future ^ 


Indian Gvil Service 
« Police „ 


, Forest „ 

348 > 

, Bducatio&al Sernce 

H 5 

, Agncuharal „ 

109 

. Veterinary 

38 

, Eagicieeriag „ 

733 

, M^cal (Civil) Service . 

373 . 

Total 

393 $ 


1250! to remain «Q-India Services, 
739/ bat British elemenc re¬ 
duced to OD^balf. 

Ah, except Poresc and 
Irrigation oncers in certain 
Provinces, to be provin- 

' cialised, that {$ 

the Control of Provincial 
Governments and Indian 
Miniscera. 


AU of these services are at present open to Indians who 
qualify, and about 500 of the existlni members are Indians. 
Under the Lee Commission Scheme, xooo out of the 2000 



posts in the Civil Service and Police vnli continue to be held 
bp British officers (if suitable candidates are fotchcomio^. 
Nearly all the 2000 posts Iix the other departments will, If the 
proposals are giren effect to by Parliament, be held by Indians. 
For, even if British candidates are forthcoming for the small 
proportion, generally one-fourth, remaining open to them, the 
provincial authorities are not likely to accept them. 

The Lee Commisaion admit that many experienced officen 
expect some deterioration from the change. 

They express the hope that Ministers, on the one hand, will 
still seek to obtain the cooperation of Europeans in these 
departments, and that qualihed Europeans, on the other band, 
may be no less willing to take service under Local Governments 
than they were, in the past, under the Secretary of State. A 
pious hope, but I fear a vain one. There is nothing said as 
to the views of those primarily concerned—the Indian masses. 

All these measures, forced on a weak Government by a small 
but clamorous section of Indian politiciana, are undoubtedly 
contrary to the wishes and the interests of at least 99 per cent 
of the people. But it will be argued—if so why do not the 
99 pet cent make their protest heard in the constitutional way 
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tliiough tlie b&Uot box and cheu* represenucim in the 
lativo bodies ? Tbifi argument aasumea that India is politically 
as adTanced as Western countrie wbicb htve adult suffrage. 
In India only one person in fifteen is literate^ only one in 
forty-fire has a rote eyen for the provincial Councils, and 
oojy one person in one hundred and sixty voted at last year’s 
provincial elections. For the AU'India Assembly, where large 
questions of policy are decided, and which has shown the 
bitterest hostility to the British official, only one person in 
two hundred and fifty has a vote, and only one in one thousand 
actually voted. At the recent general election in Britain over 
40 fff etnt of tho total potation east ihoir votes, unmade one 
Government and made another. That is genuine democracy. 

^ The political machine in India is almost entirely in the hands 
of a highl^organised caucus representing the urban literary 
classes, which has almost complete control of the Press, the 
platform, and the local Bar, in fact all the forces dominating 
politics. In these conditions the unorganised rural inhabitant, 
even If he has a vote, cannot make his influence felt. This is 
admitted even by the most ardent official advocates of the 
Reforms Scheme. 

'Ilie mistake made was to pass that scheme into law while at 
least 9S per cent of the population were incapable of com- 
prehen ding it or taking any part in working it. That is a 
travesty of democra^. 

It was to prepare the way for the political emaodparion of 
the masses, that the Punjab Government in my time carried a 
measure through the Council for compulsory education of 
boTS between the ages of six and ten years—girls had to be 
excluded to meet Oriental prejudices-^where local bodies 
were prepared to provide the educational machinery. To 
meet the difficulty as to funds we arranged that Government 
should meet from one-half up to the full cost according to the 
varying drcumstances of each district—war services being 
one of those circumstances. At the same time the system of 
primary education was thoroughly overhauled so as to com¬ 
plete the course In the three R’s ” in the four years of com- 
ptUsion. The results have 10 fax been disappointing. Only a 
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few towns Iiave made use of tfie powers given to tbe 
local bodies. Others hold back from feai of b^g saddled 
with heav^ future expenditure or because the supply of trained 
teachers is not yet adequate. No doubt a compulsory system 
even for boys is much more diScult to work than in England. 
India, owing to its social backwardness, has practically none 
of those female teachers who in England play the chief part 
in primary schools; the local influences which do so much 
for the schools in English towns and villages, the managing 
and visiting committees in towns, the squire and the parson 
in the villages, are almost entirely absent In India. Above all 
the Intelligentsia, which should play the chief role in removing 
the ignorance of the masses, have so far been more anxious to 
appropriate such funds as are available, 90 per cent of which 
come from the rural population, for the secondary and higher 
education of which they have a practical monopoly. Finally, 
the Reforms Scheme has already wiped out the enormous 
balances which most Provinces had accumulated during the 
War, and the new Councils will not risk unpopularity by 
imposing fresh taxation for such objects as primary education 
and agriculture. I left the Punjab treasury in 1919 with a, 
surplus of over 2 millions sterling. This surplus was not the 
result of starving the departments. The grants under every 
head of useful administration had been considerably Increased 


between 1915 and 1919 : 




Irrigation 

from 78 

CO 

94 lakhs 

AgiicuJtuie . 


tt 

*7 

Police . 

• » 59 

tf 

72 „ 

Education . 

»» 44 



Medical 

n 14 

» 


Forests 

- 9 

»> 

26 „ 


In three years of the Reforms that surplus had ^appeared, 
and the Punjab Legislature to balance their budget cut down 
the police and other secnrity services and reduced the grants 
for agriculture ! One wonders who has benefited. 

A comparison of the five pre-Befonn with the five post- 
* A laUi ii w ^7$ee. 
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Reform yeais is mtmccive. Id the e&rlicr period, in spite of 
the War and conspiracies organued from outside, the Punjab 
had eSdent and contented serTices, British and Indian. 
Serious crime was dimiushlog steadily; the prosperity of the 
people was rapidly increasing, aided by British Initiative and 
enterprise ; the co-operation between the Administration 
and the people was growings a successful ei 7 ort had been 
made to chec^ corruption in the public services i the finances 
vrere carefully managed, and there was a growing surplus to 
be devoted to the greater development of movements for the 
benefit of the masses. Against that we mv see the services 
discontented and weakened by the premature exodus of many 
of the best British members; violent crime showing an alarm* 
ing increase; bribery again becoming rampant; race-hatred 
aroused against the British; sectarian animosities between 
Hindu, Mohammedan, and Sikh, Intensified by the jealous 
straggle for place and power, and leading to civil strife and 
bloodshed; an empty treasury and the dosing down or con* 
traction of schemes for the real benefit of the people. Such 
are the first results of subordinating honest administration to 
dishonat politics. 



CHAPTER XVII 


tBS nrNjAB UULUOK OF 1919 

T HZ complete Tictory of Great Briuiu and the allies 
la Kovember, 39iS» over the Central Powers and 
Turkey appeared to establiah tLe BntUK Empire on 
a securer footing than it had ever occupied. A few 
weeks after the Armistice I had two interescmg^ but widelp 
di^erent, outioob on the situation from two of my In^an 
friends. 

The first was the late Nawab Sir Pateh All Kixilbash, 
one of the most prominent members of the Shiah community 
in Northern Iadia» head oi a loyal, influential, and historic 
family with connections in Kabul and Irak, and thoroughly 
conTeraant with Isbmic thought and feeling. In congratu¬ 
lating me on the success of the British arms, he said with 
pride that England, having crushed her enemies, was now the 
dominant power in the East and the West and Lad the world 
at her feet. 

The visitor who followed him was a Hindu gendeman of 
wide knowledge, acute observation, and shrewd judgment. I 
mentioned to him what the Nawab had just said, and then he 
told me something very significanr. This was that Gandhi 
had been heard to say that the British were now full oi pride 
in their victory and considered themselves the masters oi the 
world i but that he was master of a weapon which would soon 
bring them to their knees. That, of course, was his policy of 
Passive Resistance—already used by him with eflect in South 
Africa—which he later in India developed into the policy of 
s^called “ Non-Violent Non-Co-opcration.” My Hindu 
friend told me to be on the look out for Gandhi’s next move. 
About the same time an English friend, then a Judge of the 

a63 
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Ciuef Courts ^varned me that there were coutact rumoun ic 
the Bar zoomi—«bich are the fcH of political activities in 
India—that the Punjab eitremiats, and he named three who 
took a leading part in the subsequent outbreak, intended to 
have a trial of strength vrith Government; hut had not quite 
made up their minds whether to make their effort in my 
time (I was to redre in April, 191^) or co await my departure. 
I was therefore to some extent prepared for what followed. 

There were rnany other indications that mischief was 
brewing. The subterranean revolutionary movements among 
certain sections of Hindus, Sikhs, and Mohammedans had 
indeed been crushed, as described in earlier chapters, with the 
aid of the speda] provisions of the Defence of India Act. But 
the Aimiadce made resort to those exceptional war measucea 
more difficult. At the same time the declaration of 20th 
Angust, 1917, the release soon after of Mrs. Besant, the apostle 
of Home Rul^ and the Secretary of Statens visit to India 
in November, 1917, had given a strong stimulus in the Punjab 
to political acdvity, which had been almost quiescent since 
the ccdlape of the Ghadz rebellion in 1915. Some of this 
activity was legitimate and consdtutioad; but in certain 
centres, especially Amritsar, it speedily assumed an extreme 
and anti-Government form. 

The Sikh commumCy as a whole was then actively loyal, and 
justly proud of the part it had played in the Great War. But 
the revolutionary movement still lingered among certain Hindu 
and Mohammedan elements^ and with these the extremist 
politicians speedily allied themselves. The opportunity for 
such an alliance was favourable. The collapse of Turkey and 
the rumours of her probable dismemberment had led to 
increasing agitation by the (then) small but violent section of 
Pai^Islamists in the towns ; the extremist Hindus were 
encouraged to claim “ self-determination '* on the analogy of 
Egypt, Syria, and Irak. Both for the moment were induced 
to unite against the Goverunent wluch was believed to have 
been bled white by the sacriBces of the War, and was repro- 
sented as the deadly foe of Turkey and the represser of India*8 
national aspirations. 
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This viahol7 alliance was most marked at Amritsar. From 
the middle of 191S Dr. Kichlu, a Kashmiri Mohammedan, who 
had taken a degree ia a German University and come to prao* 
tise at the Bar in X9I5> and Satya Pal, a Hindu assiatant surgeon, 
were leading a most violent anti^Goveromeat agitation, which 
compelled me later to curtail their licence of speech and 
freedom of movement. The same anti’Governmeiit propa¬ 
ganda characterised the extremist National Congress at Delhi 
in December, 19J8. The Rowlatt Bill was attacked, the 
Reforms Scheme denounced, and full provincial autonomy 
was immediately demanded. At the instance of the Amritsar 
delegates, including the two mentioned above, the decision was 
taken to hold the next estreraut National Congress at Amntsar. 
At Delhi not only did the Congress and Muslim League hold 
joint sittings, but great efforts had been made to secure rural 
delegates from the Punjab. This had met with little success, 
and it was then dedded by the Congress to carry on an active 
‘‘political *' propaganda among the rural classes in the Punjab, 
who had been so staunchly loyal throughout the War. 

The All-India Muslim Conference was even more openly 
rabid in its tone. The speech of Dr. Ansaii seemed to me 
such a dangerous incitement to rebeDion that when it came 
to my notice (Delhi is outside the Punjab and directly ad¬ 
ministered by the Government of India) 1 at once prohibited 
its drculatioB in the Province, and I believe other Provinces 
followed my lead. But meantime it had done much mischief 
among the fanatical Mohammedans of the towns. 

All that cold weather I was on tonr throughout the Punjab, 
busily engaged in holding Durbars in different districts for 
the public acknowledgment of war services and the distri¬ 
bution of rewards to the thousands who had done splendid 
work throughout the War. 

Those rewards went almost esclnsively to the rural classes, 
who alone had shown marked loyalty, and this fact was resented 
by the urban Intelligentsia. In those Durbars and at various 
informal meetings, I endeavoured by constant advice and 
exhortation to make dear to the extremists, even speaking 
personally to some of their leaders, the dangers of the course 
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tb«7 were punuic^ in seekicf to dUturb tbe peace of a loyal 
province. At tbe aame time I warned all loyal and reasonable 
men agaioat tbe attempta being made to aow diaaeosion between 
them and their Government, and asked their help in maintatn> 
ing peace and order. I did not aak in vain; for in the snbae* 
quent diaturbaneei the rural populations, with few ezeeptiona, 
remained unshaken and the trouble wag confined to Amritsar, 
Lahore, and certain adjoining towns and areas which fell under 
their inflnejice ox that of Delhi. 

The extremists throughout Northern India were all this 
time concentrating their efforts on stirring np trouble in the 
Punjab, as being the most vital point in the Indian Empire. 
But I am confident that there would have been no outbreak 
but for the Kowlatt Bill, which at this critical juncture gave 
all the forces openly or secretly hostile to the British Govern' 
meat a pretext for coiabiniog in a great e^ort under Gandhi’s 
leadership to “ bring Government to its knees to use his 
ov?n phrase of some months before. 

The Bill was a reasonable and practical measure intended 
to take the place of the Defence of India Act, but much less 
drastic In its provisions. It dealt only with levolutionaiy and 
anarchical crimes, and was based on the report and proposals of 
a meet competent committee of eminent judges, administrators, 
and lawyers—British and In^^an-^prealded over by Justice 
Sir Sidney Kot^att of His Majesty’s High Court. T^e Com' 
mittee had In the cold weather of 1917-X8 made a most 
ezhanstive investigation of the revolutionary conspiracies in 
every province, and the Bill was framed to meet their recom¬ 
mendations. It was naturally regarded by the extremist 
agItaioTS, and the many Moderates ” who in India invariably 
opp«e any measure to strengthen authority and thereby 
protect society, as fatal to their doigns. When introduced it 
had the gencml support of many Indian members; but as the 
agitation against It, aided by the most unacrupulons campaign 
of malignant misrepresentation that India up to then had 
witnessed, grew in volume and violence, these were frightened 
into open or passive opposition. When the fiiU was passed into 
law on the 18th Marc}^ 1929, not a single elected Indian member 
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voted for it, though some, to tay certain Vncn^edge, approved 
of it. Thii waa the aignal for the opening of Gandhi't passive 
reeietance, which I had first heard of in the previous November. 
'Die ground had meantime been prepared hj his manifesto of 
March 1st, announcing his intention and formulating the 
pledge of passive resistance, b/ the menacing speeches of 
several members in the Legislative Coundl, threatening the 
authorities with an agitation of unprecedented violence if the 
Bill became law, by a series of most inBammatory articles in 
the Indian Press generally, and by the mobBisation in a cam¬ 
paign against the Act of every political or semi-political ass> 
ciation^the Congress and Ehilafat Committees, Indian 
Associations, Hindu-Mohammedan Associations—generally 
headed in the Punjab by extremist journalists, lawyers, and 
members of the Arya Samij. 


DfUi Ouihf/ai, “^oth Mareh 

On the 23rd March, Gandhi, having marshalled hh forces, 
began the war against the Act by proclaiming a Hartal or 
stoppage of all work throughout India on the following Sunday 
—30tK March, in the Punjab the Hartals took place on that 
date only at Amritsar, Mooltan, and a few other places, as 
there was some doubt about the date. 

But a Hartal took place at Delhi and, as any sensible man 
who knows the temper of an Indian mob could foresee, the 
“passive resistance’* was soon enforced by violence and 
intimidation. The railway station, wych is the focus of all 
the railway traffic of Northern India, was stormed by the mob 
to compel the vendors of food and sweeoneats to close. They 
res isted and were assaulted, and the station was damaged. The 
police were called in, but failed to clear out the mob. The 
Britisb police officers were assaulted, and the crowd remained 
hostile and riotous even after the release of the two ring- 
leaders who had been arrested. British and lu^an troops 
were called out to force back the mob. The latter resisted, 
the police and troops were stoned, and the magistrate ordered 
the troops to fire-^fter several of the police had been injured. 
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A £«w of the Horen were killed; the mob wes pushed bach 
towards the main Bazaar, but again attacked the troops, who 
at fust fired in the air. The mob then charged the troops and 
were again fired on with a few more casu aloes. There were in 
all eight death casualties. Frequent disturbances broke out up 
to 17th April when a police picquet was attached and had to fire 
in self-defence, hUHog two and woun^ng several of the mob. 
None of those who indeed or participated in the disorders 
vrtxt ever brought to justice; in fact thep were regarded, and 
regarded themselves, as masters of the situation, and as 
dicudsg terms to the Chief Commissioner. For weehs order 
was not restored in the capital of India. The example of the 
paralTsia of authoritp there was not lost on those who were 
preparing to defy it dsewhere. Had firm action been taken 
at Delhi, it is probable that the disorders, which in the next 
fortni^t spread from Delhi thrtnjgh Bombay and Calcutta, 
the Punjab and Peshawar, would have been averted. 

To quote again Sadi’s Persian couplet: 

Ssi-i'Chashna ba bayad giriftan bi mil, 

Cbi pur ihud na shayad pzsshtan ba iU." 

(*' A stream can be stopped at its course by a rwig, 

Let it flow, and It will drown even an elephant.") 


Exxfeviisi ErefOTAtions in the Punjab 

The Delhi disturbance added fresh fuel to the fire. The 
few who had lost their lives by defying the law were exalted 
into “ martyrs ” and glorified in the Press, Mr. Gandhi, 
instead of calling off a spurious agitation based on the wildest 
falsehoods, which he saw had already led to bloodshed, ordered 
another Hartal for Sunday, 6th April. Meantime the atti¬ 
tude of the eniemist Press became more violent, and in Lahore 
and Amritsar posters appeared urging the populace at Amritsar 
to " kill and die,” and warning the British ofildals at Lahore 
that " there will be a great Ghadr (rebellion) at Lahore on 
6tb April, our National day. Be prepared to meet all that 
awaits to befall you Englishmen on that day.” 

Realising that a storm was coming, we in the Punjab did 
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whac we could to present or rnktimise it. Proceedings were 
uktn against some of tKe most dangerous firebrands and most 
violent newspapen, and in Lahore and Amritsar public meet¬ 
ings were forbidden without previous sanction. On the 
dth April the Hartals took place in nearly all the chief towns 
of the Central Punjab, and were enforced, aa 1 saw personally 
at Lahore, by the most open intimidation in which College 
Students —especially from the Arya Samfj instirution^played 
a leading part. The orders regarding public meetings were 
openly defied, menacing crowds with black flags paraded the 
streets, and only the presence of a large body of British and 
Indian troops, mcluding caralry, with machin^guns prevented 
them from forcing their way into the European quarter. To 
expose the falsehoods about the Rowktt Act employed to 
ezdte the ignorant mobs, we had hastily printed and 
tributed tens of thousands of copies of an expUnatloa of the 
Act—which had not yet been brought into force In any part 
of India and could not be without the special sanction of the 
Government of India. These copies were torn up or burned 
publicly, for those who were belund this lawless agitation 
knew that it could only thrive on falsehood. 

The Lahore mob that night made hostile demonstrations 
against prominent Indian gentlemen known to be supporters 
of the Government. Something simnar was taking place at 
Amritsar, Kasur, JuUundur, Mooltan. At Mooltan on the 
previous day Gandhi's disciples, the “ passive reslaters,'* refused 
to allow the s/joth Punjabis to march through the city to 
receive the w^come arranged for them by the Municipality 
on their return from the Wat. At Amritsar-^ city of one 
hundred and fifty thousand people with only one company of 
British troops—the situation created by the virulent agitation 
of Kichln and Satya Fal, who were still Influencing it, had become 
so critical that on 8th or 9th April I ordered their removal to a 
distant place and at the same time asked the milltaiy authori¬ 
ties to strengthen the garrison (General Dyer had already sent 
troops from JuUundur to protect the railway station). But 
unfortunately my request was not received by them tUl the 
nth and the outbreak took place on the loth. 
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Oa TtE Apnl I h^d a final meecinf wicli my Leguktive 
Council at Lahore. As I was to leave in a few weeb» nearly 
all the Indian coembeia were good enou^ to eulogise my six 
years* administration of the Province. The member, Raltada 
Bhagat Ram, a Hindu lawyer and a stroi^ supporter of the 
Axya Samij, who on the yth April was perhaps most profuse in 
his eulogies, seemed to have changed his views rapidly, for 
within a few days, according to hh evidence in the case of 
O'Dwyer o. Hair, he was organising a depntadon to represent 
to the Viceroy that there would be no peace in the Province 
till I was removed, and he went so far as to impute to the 
Commissioner of the Division a share in this backstairs intrigue. 
In concluding the Council proceedings 1 took the opportuiuty 
to add another most emphatic warning of the dangers of the 
unscrupulous campaign of lies that was being carried on to 
excite the ignorant masses, and made it dear that I would 
hold the Press and the platform orators responsible for the 
results of what they wrote and spoke. 

I quoted Lincoln’s famous remark, “ You can (if you are 
very dever and very unscrupolons) dece i ve all the people for 
some time, and some people for all time. But you cannot 
deceive all the peopde for all time.” 

To point the moral as regards the responsibility of the 
Press and the platform, I quoted ^op’s story of the enemy 
trumpeter who, when the city fdl, begged the soldier of the 
victorious army to spare him on the ground that he was a noB> 
combatant. The soldier (rightly) refused on the ground that 
without the trumpeter’s call the enemy’s solders would not 
have advanced to the fight! 

I had hoped that my grave warning, which was at once 
published in the Press, would have brought home to those 
who were working up the city mobs to the point of fren^, 
that if a serious outbreak resulted, they would be the first I 
would lay hands on (as I did), and that this knowledge would 
restrain them ■, for most of this class are at heart cowards, 
and when the trouble starts they disappear into th^ hiding- 
places. But either things had gone too far for them to draw 
back, or they thought that 1 was “ bluffing ’'—as 1 was to 
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Ita^e ui i weeks—•and would not have the support o£ the 

Goyftnanejit of India. Thcf saw, too, that nothing effective 
waa bdng done to restore the situation in Delhi—the Govern* 
ment of India headquarters. 

It was at thia critical stage that 1 received news that Gandhi 
was on his way to Delhi and the Punjab. I at once issued 
orders prohibiting him from entering, and the Government 
of In^ similar orders as regards Delhi and agreed to 

Gandhi, If he disregarded the orders, being sent back to 
Bombay. On the morning of 9th he was served with the 
orders at a railway station on the borders of the Province, 
protested against them, but agreed to go back to Bombay by 
the next train; and one of our police offieexs saw that he did. 
It was open to the Bombay authorities to prosecute him for 
breaking the lav^' there, but they decided not to do so. 

Two days after my speech of ych April the local extremist 
organ—the 7 rs^i«a—which had been holing up to admira* 
tion the Delhi “ marTyrs/* came out with a savage attack on 
my warning in an article headed “ A blazing mdiscietion.’* 
Clearly the extremists had decided on a trial of strength with 
Government—as I had been warned months before—^nd clr> 
cumstances were considered favooxable for flinging down the 
challenge In my time, llie inner section who were directing the 
agitation were well aware that the British troops in the Punjab 
were few and were mainly Garnson battalions or Territorials, 
of whom Eichlu had spoken so slightingly a week before at 
Amritsar that I quietly ^ected arrangements for his pro> 
tectlon from the risk of reprisals by the brave men he had 
libelled. also hoped that when the explosion came they 

would be joined by a large section of the Indian Army and 
the In<han police; Indeed on the dth April attempts had been 
made to tamper with the tVoops on duty in Lahore. They 
also counted on b^g joined by a large section of the virile 
rural population—especially the Sikbs<—and agents were sent 
out from Delhi, Amritsar, and Lahore to work them up. 

Finally, some at least were already invoking the aid ot 
Afghanistan and the Frontier tribes—to whom emissaries had 
been sent from Delhi and Amritsar—in the attack on the 
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BricUh Governjnat. Fortunately all these plaii» eithef failed 
completely ot not materulise in time. 

The Indian police, in aplte of mMt inaidioua attempts to 
aedace them, remaiaed, as ever, true to their salt. Among 
the Indian tfoopa there were certain disquieting sTinptoms, 
especially in some of the new units which were still raw and 
uodisdplined. When challenged on thk point, in the ease 
O'Dwyer o. Nair, and confronted with the statement of the 
Adjutant'Genetal to the Hunter Committee that he did not 
know of any organised or serious attempts to tamper with the 
Indian troops, I replied that I had a list of eighteen instances 
in which, to my own kno^dedge, attempts had been made to 
corrupt the Indian troops in April, 1919, and that in six of 
these cases there had been some success; I could give details 
if pressed, hut as, fortunately, owing to our prompt measures 
no serious results followed, I would prefer to remain sUent. 
The point was not pressed, but the etudence in my posseasion 
was irrefutable, though perhaps not known to Simla. 

The rural population generally failed to respond to the 
incitements of the extremists, though, when the trouble 
spread, they “ chipped ” in in many instances along the railway 
line in Lahore, Amritsar, and Gujranwala, to take a hand is 
the looting. If the disorders had continued a little longer, 
they were preparing to plunder wholesale their wealthy 
Indian naghbours m the towns, and this would have speedily 
led to bloodshed snd massscre. 

The Afghans and the Frontier tribes, incited by Indian 
eouBiarles, began to move towards the Frontiers early in April 
—a fact which though well known was nerei brought out 
before the Hunter Committee—and began a concerted attack 
on the North-West Frontier at the tni of April. They were 
encouraged by the belief that the Punjab was seething with 
rebellion and ready to recerve them with open arms. The 
rebellion had broken out on lOth April, but it had been crushed 
a week before our external enemies were able to make their 
effort. Instead of being welcomed by mutinous troops and 
a rebellions population, as they had been led to expect, they 
found a well-equipped army of two Kuudred thousand men 
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barring tLelr wa^, supported the loyal miUiom of the rural 
Punjab, who had again rallied to the defence of the Empire 
which they had done so much to maintain in the Great War. 

The various risings in the Central Punjab between the loth 
and noth April have been described as isolated episodes with 
sufficient accuracy in the znajojity report of the Hunter 
Committee and in the dispatches of the GoTerainent of 
India and the Secretary of State dated 3rd and 26th May, 
1920. But their interconnection and their significance, as 
part of a widespread and weli-otganked movement, have been 
overlooked. Ho impartial critic will nw accept the con> 
elusion of these authorities that there was no evidence of an 
organised conspiracy. The evidence was there, For instance, 
an Afridi native officer who had won the V.C. in the War, 
was ready to testify to the overtures made to his tribe by 
seditions Hindus from the Punjab and Peshawar. But for 
reasons of political expediency ” it was not produced, or, 
when already available, as in the judgments of the Martial 
Law Commlssioos which dealt vnxK the various outbreaks in 
half a doten districu of the Punjab, Lord Hunter’s Com¬ 
mittee positively declined to look at it. Moreover, that 
Committee by its terms of reference was debarred from going 
into the outbreab at Calcutta in April and In Peshawar in 
May, 1919, both of which were part of the general revolu¬ 
tionary movement. 

Antfitsaf Ovfbreaky loih-i2tb April 

The ontbreak at Amritsar, which was in any case inevitable 
after that of 3orh March at Delhi, was undoubtedly precipi¬ 
tated on loth April by the deportation that morning of the two 
arch-sedilionisrs ICichlu and SatyaPal,both of whom were after¬ 
wards convicted and sentenced to long terms of impruonment, 
but were speedily amnestied. The mob, which had been 
incited to defy the law by months of open and secret revoln- 
lionary propaganda, at once rose, endeavoured to force its 
way into the Civil Station where the British officials and non¬ 
officials reside, and was held up by the small British picqueta 
on the bridges over the railway which connect the city with 
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tLe Civil Station. T}ie mobs atuckod the troops with stones, 
etichs, and other missiles ; were £red upon and sufieted a £ew 
casualties; at once atta<^ed and murdered all the Europeans 
(five) whom they could lay hands on In the city. They 
attempted to murder two Englishwomen—a lady missionary 
and a lady doctor working in the city, and left the former for 
dead in the street ; set fire to the Anglican Church, to the 
Mission School, while the teachers and pupils were inside, and 
to several other Mission buildings. Th^ then looted the 
two English banks, after murdering the three British managers 
and burning their bodies; set fire to the railway goods station 
and murdered a British railway official on duty ; attacked 
the railway passenger station but were repulsed by the small 
force that General Dyer had t^ely posted there a day before, 
and by two hundred unarmed Gurkhas who had opportunely 
arrived by a troop train; attacked and gutted the Central 
Telegraph Office and attempted to murder the telegraph 
master, who was rescued by some Indian troops ; set fire to 
the Town Hall; burned and looted the various post offices; 
looted a goods train in the station; attacked the CalcutU 
mail train on its way to Lahore; and wrecked and looted the 
railway station adjoining Amritsar. Such wu the manner in 
which the Amritsar mob in a few hours gave a display of 
Gandhi's “Soul Force.” 

1 got a brief confused report of these doings at Amritsar 
that afternoon at Lahore^!! telegraphic and telephone 
communications except the railway tdephone were cut at the 
b^inning of the outbreak^—and at once dispatched the 
Commissioner, Mr. Kit chin, an officer of twenty-five years* 
service and of proved capacity, from Lahore, thirty-five mile* 
ofi, to deal with the situation as he found it. Reinforcements, 
British and Indian, were at once dispatched from Inhere; 
and the Conunusioaer finding that the sitnation had passed 
out of civil control, decided that it was a military one and 
directed the Officer Commanding to take the measures 
necessary to re-establish civil authority, The dvil authorities 
did not abdicate; they remained in dose touch with the 
military and helped them with advice and information. 
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tahure OMthnak, lath-^zth Afril 
Soon aftei receiTing tho toriiblo cewe £roxa Amiltaar I wa» 
lafom«d that mob» were assombllog, in de6anc« of tbe l«gal 
proEib^uon, m LaHore 017 witE tEe object of invading the 
Civil Suiion, where there were some thousands of Europeans, 
the majoxitp bdng women and children. Tliere were no 
troops nearer chan Lahore Cantonment, five ofi. I sent 
urgent roesuges to ^he Oivisional Coounander, General Sit 
William Beffion, who had so skUfuUp handled the critical 
situation on the 6th, to send in troops at once to take the same 
protective measures. Being 'Hiursdaf, it was a soldiers’ holi- 
daf, and there was some delay in getting the troops together. 
Colonel Frank Johnion, comman^ng that fine battalion, the 
4th Royal Sussex, rose to the occasion and got some of his 
men in first. ’ 

Meantime we in Lahore, who knew what had happened at 
Amritsar a few hours before and what was likely to happen on 
an infinitely greater scale in Lahore if aulita:7 aid was delayed, 
went through some hours of the most terrible suspense. I 
had asked for the troops about two o’clock. About five o’clock 
1 heard of the collection of the dty mobs. Up to 6.30 I had 
no news of the arrival of the troops. At 6.45 I got hold of 
the District Magistrate (Mr. Fjson) and the Superintendent 
0 f Police (Mr. Broadway). Messages had come in that the mobs 
were moving on the Ovil Station ; from my verandah I could 
hear their ominous cries, If miles ofi, and there was only a 
small body of armed police to block their way. I sent the two 
ofilcers in a motor to charge of the body of Indian police 
holding the Mall wluch links the city to the Civil Station, with 
instructions to parley with the mob, hold them up as long as 
possible, induce them, if possible, to tecum to the city, and, 
if they persisted in attempt to force their way through, 
to use force to disperse them. 1 ascertained chat the police 
wore armed with buck-shot, and 1 said that if they had 
to fire there was to be no firing in the eii. We could afford 
to take no risks where the safety of thousands of women 
and children was at stake. Meantime, on the suggestion of 
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Mr. MoDtgomer7, tlie Chief Engmeer, we collected aU the 
woioen And chUiiriQ who could be got together at Govern¬ 
ment Home, where there was a small militaiy and police guard, 
both Indian. We kept them there till we heard that the troops 
had arrived and the mobs had been driven back to the aty. 

The District Magnate and Police Superintendent, when 
they came up with the small p^cc force on the Mali, found 
them bdng steadil7 pushed back into the Ovil Station by a 
howling mob of ten thousand people. They were joined by 
Mr. Cocks, head of the C.I.D., and all three showed the 
greatest conrage and forbearance. The mob attacked the 
officers, threw down one Biitisb officer who vns rescued by his 
men, and attempted to wrest their weapons from the police. 
The District Magistrate then ordered the police to fire. One or 
two of the mob were killed and four or five wounded^^mong 
them students from the Colleges. At this the mob on the Mall 
began to fall back. Bat another mob attempted, as in Amiitsar, 
to rush the Central Telegraph Station, through which all the 
wires to the north pass. Fortunately, Colonel Frank Johnson 
had sent on an advance party of the Sussex to protect It, and 
the mob were driven out at the point of the bayonet. By this 
time the Indian Cavalry from cantonments had also arrived 
to reinforce the exhausted police. The mob were steadily 
pushed back towards the city, but they were joined by thou¬ 
sands of others emerging from the city and at the Lohari Gate 
again put up a fi^t, The police and troops were stoned for 
half an hour from the streets and the too 6 of houses. The 
police were again ordered to fire by the magistrate after due 
warning. There were three or four more casualties—one fatal 
'^nd the hostile crowds, who had been shouting that the 
Indian troops had mutinied at Amriuar, and that Lahore City 
was in their hands, were driven back into the city about 9.30 
p.m. One wonders what would have happened if the police 
had had to await u/HiUn orders from the magistrate before 
firing, as the BUI of an Indian ‘^patriot” whlchhaa just passed 
its second reading in the All-India Assembly prorides, or if they 
had had to wait for an hour after the reading of a Proclama¬ 
tion and for further serious attacks on life and propeaK within 
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thit hour, as tlie RigLt Honourable Mr. Sastri proposed. These 
gentl er aen had nerer been is a riot, tauch less in a rebellion. 

Bui the city was e dll in the hands of lawless mobs, and ihe 
police had to be withdrawn till the 12th. On that date a 
force of ah arms, under Colonel Johnson, entered the city, 
Aspersed the mobs, and was attached. The police were again 
called npon to die, as they had buck-shot while the troops had 
only ball-amtnunitlon—which would cause serious casualties. 
There were a few more casualties, but authority was 
established. A strong notary force, British and Indian, was 
left to hold the city gates and the waterworb in the middle of 
the city, and this was maintained till the end ol May. 

The arrwal of the troops on the loth saTed the situation at 
Lahore for the moment. Late that night, with my wife, I 
went to the Lawrence Hall to receive an address from the 
representatiTes of the mardal classes, which had been arranged 
some time before. I was strongly advised to pnt it off for the 
atmosphere was still electric. But 1 thought it wise to carry 
out the programme as it gave me an opportunity of telling 
these loyal men the utuation which had arisen, and of invoking 
their ooperation in dealing with it. I asked the leading men 
of the Province, most of whom were in Lahore, to meet me 
atxt morning at Government House to discuss the action to be 
taken. Some tluity to forty attended. General Sir WHliaiu 
Beynon accompanied me. It was a critical occasion and gave 
one the opportunity of seeing how men are tested by a crisis. 
I inviced free expression of opinion. Two of the Lahore nrban 
repieseoudves, one of whom, Sir Muhamed Shaffi, became 
later a member of the Government of India, suggested open¬ 
ing negotiations, as at Delhi, with the mob leaders, who were 
now supreme in the dries of Lahore and Amritsar and openly 
encouraging the seditious movement. All the others who 
spoke were of one o^nion, that only prompt and drastic acdon 
Government would avert a serious rising. 2 told them 
that I would accept co-operation from all honestly desirous 
to restore peace, but would accept dictation from none, that 
I would not enter Into negotiations with rebels (that was the 
mista^made at Delhi, and it prevented the authorities from 
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subse^^u^tl^r btin^Dg the s^tiouf leaden to justice); znd that 
Gorercmeuc was quite capable of restoruig the situation bf 
itself, but would do so more specdilf with theh co-operation. 
This was promised hj alL Steps were taken to issue a 
manifesto advising the people to obe7 the law, avoid public 
meetings, and not listen to evil rnmouxa. The manifesto i^uch 
was prepared b^ some of the Lahore politicians was a very 
mllh-and-water adair and showed that 1 could not expect 
much help fiom that quarter. 

However, Mr. Sha£ and Raja Karecdra Nath, on their own 
iiutiative, entered into negotlatioos with the popular leadeia— 
Harlashan Lai, Duoi Cband, Ram Bhaj Dat, etc. (all three 
were lawyers and all were subsequently convicted of waging 
war and of conspiracy to wage war and confiscation of property 
under Sections lat and raiA of the Indian Penal Code and 
sentenced to transportatfon for life, but were amnestied 
latex). They had been promoting or parcidpating In seditious 
meetings of the most violent type In the Badshahi Mosque In 
the city on I Ith and 12th. There a Sikh ez-Sepoy announced 
(falsely of course) the mutiny of the latUan troops and the 
kUliug of hve hundred British (including six by his own hand). 
He was applauded by the delirious audience and carried In 
triumph to the pulpit. Other inflamniatory speeches were 
delivered from the pulpit by Hindu orators, and a Connell of 
twenty (after the approved Soviet model) was appointed to 
direct ^ seditious agitation. Tlie mob left these gatherings 
intoxicated with the spirit of rebellion, tore down and stamped 
on the pictures of Tbdr Majesties, shouting that the Sultan 
or the Afghan Amir or the Raiser was their Sovereign, called 
on the police, who were then ejecting a re-entry into the dty, 
to join th^n, and established a Danda Fauj (Bludgeon Army) 
to coerce loyal citizens and briog about a general strike at the 
railway vrorbhops, where six thousand able-bodied Punjabis 
were employed. The leaders who were found by the Martial 
Law Commission to have orgaoised and been present at the 
meetings which were so soon followed by these maiufestatfons 
were not likely to help the auchorities in restoring order. 
In fact, however, some of them condescended tc^^ctate 
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ternu as the price of their asshtance ia quelling the disoideri, 
the rapid spread of which had caused some of them alarm. 
The terras were inur alia: 

(r) That the troops and police who had occupied the cit7 
on the 12th should be at once withdrawn. 

(2) That chose arrested for the crimiaal acts of ioth^i2th 
April should be released on security. 

(3) That for the future Govenunent should act only after 
consultation with a Committee, including some of the 
“ popular ” leaders. 

t need hardly say I refused to consider these terms. 1 was 
not prepared to abdicate to rebels. This was on the 12th, 
afur we had regained possession of Lahore City. 

Xaiur Outhraaky izth Afril 

On the same date I got news of a serious rising at Kasur, a 
railway station some twenty^five miles from Lahore and forty 
from Amritsar. Mobs from the town had invaded the Kasuc 
railway station; held up the trains; brutally murdered two 
British warrant officers; attempted to murder two British 
officers and two non>commissioncd officers who sustained 
severe injuries but saved themsdves by fighting their way 
through ; attempted to murder an En^ish lady with her three 
children, who were saved by the gallant action of one Khair 
Din, a railway inspector, who hid them in |a hut and stoutly 
defended them; looted and burnt the station; cut the 
telegraph wires. They then attached the Government build' 
ings i burned the Civil Courts; attached the Treasury, and 
were finally driven off after the police guard bad opened fire. 
The railway staff, who were other seditions or intunidated, 
had not moved a finger to prevent these outrages In which 
some of the bigger students, one of whom was afterwards 
sentenced to death for murder, from two of the local 
schools, had played a leading part. Kasur had followed the 
example of its gaeat neighbours, Lahore and Amritsar, emis¬ 
saries from Amritsar having been at work there on the nth, 
and as was to be expected, the trouble at once spread along 
the luM from Easur to Amritsar. Several railway stations were 
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attacked and looted^ and the Government Treasury at Taran 
Tarsn was attacked that night. 


Martial Law Proposed^ l^ih AprU 

That ereoing (xath) I commanicated news of the grave 
situation to the Goreniinent of India at Simla by tdephone. 
Up to then, except at Amrluar» only the police had Rred on 
the mobs, and I was told from Simla that the view there was 
that if troops ** had to fire they should make an example.” I 
noted this in my Diary, but kept it to myself, for 1 wanted to 
have as little bloodshed sis possible. When my Diary was pro> 
dticed in the case O'Dwyer Nair, the defence counsel based 
on ti^ entry the ingeoious theory that I had instructed Geneial 
Dyer (whose presence at Amritsar I was not aware of then) to 
fife indisciiminatdy on the peaceful citizens of Amritsar 
assembled in the Jhaliaawala Bagh on the 13th for a prayer 
meeting I 

That night ! met at dinner, at the bonse of Sir Zulfikar 
All Khan, Sir Muhamed Shafi, Raja Narendra Nath, and 
other Indian gentlemen of ** moderate ” views who had been 
negotiating with the Lahore extremist leaders. By that time 
they were not in a position to help, even if they had wished 
to. But 1 told them, for th^ information and that of the 
extremists, that if the attitude of rebellion continued martial 
law was inevitable. I also warned them that there might be 
difficulty in restraining the British troops from taking reprisals 
for the brutal murders of thdr comrades and countrymen at 
Kasur and Amritsar. Fortunately, through all these troubles 
the British troops showed a splendid discipline and self- 
restraint which won for them the admiration even of the 
rebds and th^ sympathisers. 

The outrages at Amritsar, Lahore, and Kasur from 10th 
to 12th and the general attack on railwa^t and telegraphic 
communications all showed signs of prior organisation, 
extending over a large part of the Punjab. The ouibreab in 
Ahmeda^d, the home of Gandhi, and its vidnity, one thou- 
sand miles away from Amritsar, on I2th*-i4th April^^kh 
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foUovred slmc«t exacrif the same course as chat of Amritsar 
aad were repressed the milicacy authorities using the sane 
drastic measures as Dyer used at Amritsar) showed that the 
rerolutioaary organisation was not eooEned to the Punjab. 
Indeed Gandhi at Ahmedabad on 14th April, trying for the 
moment to aUay the storm he had aroused, admitted this 
when he said: 

Zt seems to me that the deeds I have complained of have 
been done in an firganuid Asunwr. There seems to be a 
definite design about them, and I am sure that there must be 
some educated clever man or men behind them. They may 
be educated, but their education has cot enlightened them; 
you have been misled into doing these deeds by such people.” 

Gandhi hnew what he vnts talking about, and ii the Hunter 
Committee, the Government of lQ<^a, and the Secretary of 
State were not prepared to accept my word, surely in this 
matter they might have accepted his. Mrs. Besant, who in 
this matter could also speak with authority, wrote on i8ch 
April in the Tim/r oj Iniia: 

“ The cutting of the telegraph wires, the derailment of 
troop trains, the burning of railway stations, the attacks on 
banks, the setting free of jail birds are not the actions of 
iaiyagrehis passive reslsiers), nor even of casual rioters, but 
of revolutionaries.” 

At Amritsar, the centre of the rebellion, the situation was 
still extremely menacing. The rebel mobs were b complete 
possession of the city after the loth and openly defiant, pro^ 
claiming that it might be the Raj of the Sirkar outside but 
in the city it was their Raj.” No firitUh official and no Indian 
policeman could venture into the dty without a strong escort. 
Meetings to catty on the rebellion were being held in 
defiance of repeated proclamations, emissanes were being 
sent to Incite the rural population, and on the morning of the 
lyth the main railway line near Amritsar was tom up by 
skilled bands and a train derailed. 

The previous night a number of railway stations between 
Amri^kand Kasur and Amritsar and Lahore had been looted 
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and in some cases burned. Amritsar City, so far irotn showing 
any signs of repentance, was still on the 13th in a state of 
tumult and revolt. The Biirisb residents of Amritsar and 
the vicinity, induding one hundred women and children, had 
been collected in the fort fox sa fety. The rebels had practically 
isolated General Dyer, who had arrived from JuUundur oa 
the night of nth April, and small force of about one 
thousand men. That was the situation in the Central Punjab 
which confronted me on X 3 th AprS. 

After consulting Sir WilBam B^on, the Divisional Com¬ 
mander, and the Quef Justice, the late Sir Henry Ratrigan, 
I sent the following message to the Government of India at 
Simla about 3 p.m. by wireless, all other means of communica¬ 
tion having been cut: 

Railway stations between Kasur and Amritsar looted. 
British soldier killed and two British officers Injured at Kasur. 
Bands of rebels reported on move. Kasur and Taran Taran 
Treasuries attacked. State of open rebellion exists In parts of 
districts of Lahore and Amritsar. Lieutenant-Govemoi, with 
concurrence of General Officer Commanding r6th Division 
and Chief Justice High Court, requests Governor-General In 
Council CO suspend functions of ordinary Criminal Courts 
in Amritsar and Lahore districts, to establish martial law 
ther^ and to direct trial of offenders under Section t of 
Regulation X of 1S04. Section 4 (allowing trial by ordinaiy 
Courts instead of by Court-Martial where the latter pr^ 
cedure was not indispensably necessary) should be borne in 
mind. Situation critical. Movable column starts on march 
from Ferozepur to Amritsar thiou^ worst tract with guns 
tomorrow morning.” 

As remarked by the learned Judge in the case of O’Dwyer 
9. Nail, this was an understatement rather than an exaggeration 
of the aituatlon. 

The Government of India, of which Sir Sanharan Nair was 
a member, at once sanctioned my proposals for martial law. 
They were made htffire Dyer’s acdon at Amritsar that evening ; 
but the sanction was, owing to the cutting of communications, 
not received rill the 14th, and manial law was not^ttmally 
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proclaimed in Anmtsar and Lahore till the E5th. To saro 
time mj wireless message of the 15th April had been sent sn 
elair. It was picked up at the Bolsherist wireless station in 
Tashkent and used by the Bolshevists^ as we learned later 
from General MaUeson at Meshed, to show that the British 
were fighting for thur very existence In India. 

Dygi^s Action at Anriuar, l ph April 

On the eremng of l^ih April the inevitable collision 
between the defiant Amritsar rebels and the forces of law and 
order under General Dyer took place. Rumours bad reached 
Lahore that evening, but the first official account was received 
by me in a message from the Depucy-Commiasioner (Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Miles Irving brought in by rwo British 
officials about 3 a.m. on the morning of 14th. 

I at once communicated the substance of the message, 
without awaiOQg the military report, to the Government of 
India in the following telegram: 

At Amritsar yesterday Brigadier-General Dyer and 
Deputy-CommUsioner read proclamatioa in city forbidding 
all public meednga. Prohibldon proclaimed by beat of 
drum and read and explained at several places in city. In 
spice of this, meeting attended by six thousand was held at 
4.30 contrary to Deputy-Commissioner’s expectados. Troops 
present under command of General Dyer fired, killing abrnit 
ttoo hitndffd. Deputy-Commissioner not present. Military 
report not yet rec^ved. City quiet at night, but polidcai 
effect on Manjha (Sikh tract around Lahore and Amritsar) 
and troops uncertain. In view of poaaibiiities General Officer 
Commanding is arranging to draft into Lahore more troops, 
British and Indian. 

Tarly this morning large mob attacked railway station at 
Wagha (between Lahore and Amritsar ); rail was removed by 
skilled hands and signaller bolted. Armoured train went out 
from Lahore and two cars were derailed and left on line under 
guard. Assistance being sent. Line cutdng and attacks on 
trains becoming frequent.” 

In this message I expressed no definite opinion on General 
Dyo^action, because 1 had not received his report, and also 
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because I w&a led to onderatand hj the gentlemen who brought 
io the Depuc^'Ccmmisaioner’s report that General D7er had 
used only British troops, as the Indian troops had refused to 
fire, and that he had no British civil oSicUl mth him. 

Later on the 14th, General Befnon received Djeris report 
of that morning and vecballj commuoicated to me the sub¬ 
stance of it. Dyer’s report, written at owa after the events 
described, and tranmittei at ones io the Govsnimni oj Iniioy 
through his mjlitar7 superiors, is so imporrant that 1 transcribe 
ic in full: 

arrived here on night of itth April, and the same 
night went through the city to bring the Superintendent of 
PcJice in charge of the city to hear personally what he had to 
say. After consultation with the Deputy-Commissioner and 
pwce officials, I determined, with a view to show the izUiabi- 
tanu that I had a sufficient military force, to force them to 
law and order and also to arrest certain ringleaders. This 
was carried out between 12 hours and 15 hours on 12th 
April- 

I was aware that the inhabitants had been warned that 
they were not to hold meetings or followings and that if they 
did JO they ofould he feed on. To further enforce my wishes, 
a Proclamation was proclaimed on morning of 13 th by beat 
of drum in many of the main streets of the city, warning the 
inhabitants that unlawful acts would be prevented by military 
force. On my way back from the city 1 was informed that 
the diiaSected chvacters in the city had ordered a meeting 
in the Jhalianwala Bagh at 16.30 hours. I did not think this 
meeting would take place in the face of what I had done. 

At 16 hours I received a report from the police that a 
gathering was beginning in the place mentioned above. I 
immediately sent pic^uets to hold various gates of the dty 
(to prevent a renewal of the attack of the loth on the British 
quarter) and marched with 25 Rifles 9th Gurkhas, and 25 
^fiea from detachments of 54th Sikhs F.F. and 59th Rifles 
P.F., making a total of 50 Rifles, and also 40 Gurlffias armed 
with ilukrtr. 1 entered die Jhalianwala Bagh by a very narrow 
lane which necessitated leaving my armoured car behind. On 
entering I saw a dense crowd, estimated at about 5,000 (those 
present put it at 15,000 to 20,000) ^ a man on a raisaj^lat- 
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fonn addies»ag the audience asd making geaticalationa with 
hia band). 

I realised that ny force was imali end to hesitate might indnce 
attack. I immediately opened iite and dispersed the mob. 
/ estimate that between 200 and 300 of the crowd were killed. 
My party fired i6$o rounds. 

I returned to my headquarters about x8 hours. At 22 
hoars, accompanied by a ioroe, I Tialted all my picquets and 
marched through the city is order to make sure that my 
order as to iolubitaata not being out of their homea after 
20 hours bad been ob^ed. The dcy was absolutely quiet 
and not a soul to be seen. I returned to headquarters at 
midnight. The inhabitants hare asked permission to bury 
the dead in accordauce with my orders. This I am allowing. 

(Signed) R. B. Drta, Brigadier-General. 

Commanding 45^ Brigade.” 

Tlds full and frank report supplcmeated my telegram of 
the morning in sereral particulars. It showed that Dyer had 
used only Indian troops, that his force was dangerously small 
for the execution of his ImperaUTe duty, and that if he had 
delayed in order to gire further warnings, In addition to those 
that he and the Deputy-Commissioner had been giviog for 
four hours earlier in the day, his small force would probably 
hare been swept away like chafi before the vnnd; and then 
what would ha^e happened to Amritsar, to Lahore, and the 
Central Punjab i As Dyer said later, he had the rebel army 
before 1dm, he was practically isolated in the middle of a great 
city seething with rebellion, and hesitation would hare been 
fai^. 

General Beynon also told me that he bellered Dyer’s action 
had crushed the rebellion at its heart, Amritsar. My own 
view, based on my knowledge of the people aud the opinions 
of competent judges like the Commissioner, Mr. Kitchin, was 
that not only did Dyer’s action kill the rebellion at Amritsar, 
but, as the nevps got round, would prerent its spreading ela^ 
where. As a matter of fact after the i8th, by which time the 
news had penetrated orer the Province, it was not necessary 
to ^ another shot. Outside the Punjab the immediate 
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results ia $toppic| the seditious movement were equally 
marked. 

General B 6711011 told me he was coaveTini approval of his 
action to Djer and asked if he might add mine. I had at first 
some hesitation, as Dyer’s action was a military one, but on 
fuller consideratioQ I thought it advisable to endorse General 
Beynon’s approval He then sent the message (by aeroplane, 
I think) to Dyer. 

*' Your action correct and Lieuteoant-Governor approves.” 

Much capital has been made of this message by certain 
lo^an politicians and their British aupporten. I shall deal 
with the point later. 

Further Outhreah, 141^ Ciijraiwala City 

The 14th April was the high-water mark of the rebellion. 
On that date I received reports of outbreaks at half a dozen 
places which took place before the news of Dyer’s action at 
Amritsar on 13 th April had time to spread, and were either 
Erectly incited from or Inspired by the example of Lahore 
and iWritsar. The most serious was that at Gnjranwala, 
forty mOes from Lahore. 

I had scarcely finished with Amritsar before I received, 
about 1 p.m., the news of the Gujranwala outbreak. ’Hiis has 
been summarised in Chapter IV. The In^an Deputy-Com¬ 
missioner succeeded in gectiog the following tel^am sent 
from an out-statlon, ri^t miles off, all local ccrnmnnications 
having been cut: 

Hartal and disturbances going on. Mob aedve^ more 
expected. Bridges on either side of starion burnt. Police 
insufficient. Military arrangements required.” 

On asking for troops to be dispatched, 1 was informed by 
the military authorities that no troops were available, and If 
availabie could not be got there in rime. It was then that I 
suggested sending an aeroplane to drop bombs if necessary 
and If a good target (i.e. mobs engaged In arson and outrage) 
presented itself. It was the last chance of saving GujrMvala 
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afid the small British coznmanit^ there. Two dajs preTiouslf, 
when a few aeroplanes had f ortunatelj’ arrived, General BeTiioii 
and I had discussed nith Colonel Miachin, the Officer Com* 
manding the Air Force, the conditions under which aeroplanes 
might drop bombs or use their machlne-gans. The suggestion 
I then made was that, as a rule, no bombs should be dropped 
in cities or towns, and that machine-guns might be ased 
in the drcumstancee in which troops on the ground would 
hre. 

The mihtar;' authorities at once dispatched a few aero 
planes which arrived in the nick of time—about 3 p.m.—to 
save the Treasury buil^g (in which the few European women 
and cl^dren had taken refuge) and the jail, which the rebels 
—having destroyed all other public buildings—were threaten¬ 
ing. The aeroplanes speedily dispersed the reb^ous mobs 
by bombs and machinogun fire—causing some dozen death 
casualties, and restored the situation pending the arrival of 
troops from the north late that night. 

^ My action in this matter was one of the atrocities ” 
imputed to me in the case 0 *Dwyer t». Nait. The situation 
which confronted me is admirably summed up in the Hunter 
Report: 

“ The urgency and the extremity of the need for prompt 
dispersal of the rioters Is incontestable. The voters had cut 
off communication by telegraph or telephone between Outran- 
wala and ontside places; they had been trying their best to 
make the railway useless for sending troops to the town; their 
violence could only be measured when it had been stopped ; it 
was not stopped ^ the aeroplanes appeared ; the poHce had 
definitely failed to impose control and were practically ex¬ 
hausted ; troops dispatched on the earliest information did 
not arrive till five hours afterwards; there was no certainty 
of (those) troops reaching there that day at all; and there were 
no other troops who co^d be sent. 

Wt are net prefared U> lay down as a Charier Jot rioters that 
when they succeed »» preventing the ordinary resovrees of Govern’ 
ment from being vtiliied to suppress them, they are to he exempted 
from having to rsekon with such resovrees as remain. 
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Ai regards the bombs which fell in Gujracwala we confine 
ourielres to the two bombs which bunt. This acoon we 
uphold. These bombs appear to have fallen in the midst of 
rioters caught in the act of rioting and fuU^ minded to con* 
cinue. . . . These bombs were not oiJf juscified> but in our 
view were invaluable, and the fact that the disorders were 
ended by the aeroplanes long before troops arrived is, we 
in large measure attributable to them. . . . 

Major Carberry^s action in firing with hb machme*gun 
upon crowds in the streets of Gujranwala, does not appear to 
us excessive.’’ 

The Government of India and the Secretary of State 
endorsed this view. The Committee criticised the Air Force 
officer—or rather the deficient instructions given to him—in 
connection with the dropping of bombs, which caused a few 
casualties, on some places in the vlmnity of Gujranwala on 
collecting or retiring crowds and also the sending out of an 
aeroplane which dropped a few bombs on the morning of 15th. 
But of this latter I knew nothing rill after it had returned. That 
afternoon (l$th) I got the mOicary authorities to dispatch an 
aeroplane to Gujranwala, at Colonel O'firien’s request, to 
demonstrate over the town while he was effecting the arrest 
of the ringleaders (barristers, pleaders, and others of the tuban 
Intelligeutsia.) The presence of the aeroplane enabled birn to 
effect those arrests without resistance with a small British 
force of twenty-five men- The aeropitne returned without 
having dropped a bomb or firing a single round from its 
machine*gun. This was another of the ** atrocitiea ’’ on which 
the defence relied in the case O’Dviyer p. Naii. 


OthfT OitihrtaJts in Gujfantcala 

How rapid was the spread of the rebellion ia shown by the 
fact that from 14th to i6th April, before the news of Dyer’s 
action got known, there was serious disorder at fourteen ether 
places along the railway line In the Gujranwala district alone 
-^Deluding all the urban centres, Wazirabad, Akalgarh, 
Hafmabad, Ramnagar, Sheikbapura, Chuharkaoa, Sangla. 
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The GoT^rnment ol India in their dispatch of May 3rd, 
2920, briefly summarise these. They say: 

**At Wazixabad, a riotous mob was expelled by troops 
from the railway buildings, but did ertenaire damage to the 
telegraph system. It also set fire to railway bridges, sacked 
and burnt the bungalow of a Scotch (Irish!) miiaonary and 
made an unsuccessful attempt to wreck the mail train. At 
Akalgarh and Hafizabad extenriye damage was done to the 
telegraph wires, and at the latter place an officer of the 
Military Farms Department (travelling with an Engllah boy) 
had a fortunate escape from the murderous iatentloits of a 
threatening crowd. In the Sheikhupura subdivision persistent 
and determined attacks on the telegraph and railway systems 
were made at Chuharkana, Sheikhupura, Sangla, and other 
places, at least three railway stations bdng destroyed (after 
being looted), whilst savage assaults were made on certain 
railway employees and Gorcrrunent servants (British). Ao 
armoured train was sent to the rescue from Lahore, and fire 
was opened from this at Chuharkana under the orders of Rai 
Sahib Sri Ram Sud (the Indian Magistrate). The (Hunter) 
Committee find that this officer acted in a difficult Mcoatlon 
mth promptitude and decision. 

The minority (three Indian lawyers) take a dlfierent view 
and condemn him on the ground that his intention was 
punishment and that the firing was therefore not justified. 
The Gevenunent of India accept the opinion of the majority 
in all matters ariung oat of the disturbances at those places 
and agree with them that SH Ram Sud displayed promptitude 
and dedsioD in the discharge of his duties.** 

I may explain that on receiving the Information of the 
rebdJious outbreaks in various parts of GujranwaJa on 14th 
April, 1 at once applied for and received sanction to the 
extension of martial law to that district. It was the prompt 
appUcstloc by Sri Ram Sud for troops to restore order in his 
subdivision chat led me to ask for the immediate dispatch of 
the armoured train, which at once went out with repairing 
equipment and a small section of the British branch of the 
Defence Force. The Indian Magistrate accompanied this 
force and in consultatioa with the officer commanding— 
U 
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Captain Floc^rdew—decided wlien fire vna to be opened on 
tbe rebellious mobs engaged in tearing up the line, burning 
bridges^ burning and looting stations in the forty miles from 
Shdkhupura to Sangla. 

Tliese outrages, as was reported to me at the time and later 
established judicially, had been instigated by down-country 
preachers (Hiadu and Mohammedan) calling themselves 

Gandhi’s men,” who for weeks previously had been exciting 
against the Government the Hindu traders in the markets 
along the railways and in the adjoining Sikh viUages, by the 
most lying tales of the oppressions that would rsult from the 
Riyi^tt Act. The accounts of the outbreaks at Lahore and 
Amritsar on the loth and at Kasur on the 12th had further 
stimulated the apirlt of rebellion, and it vras spreading with 
alarming rapidity, even among the rural population, in this 
remote tract i 31 Sri Ram Sud, the sturdy Indian Magistrate, 
and Captain Flowerdew appeared on the scene with their 
armoored train. In two days they restored order at a cost of 
some half a dozen death casualties. Colonel O’Btien, the 
Deputy-Commissioner, and Mr. Bos worth Smith, LC. 5 ., then 
esme on the scene, and completed the work of restoring order 
by arresting and bringing to speedy justice those implicated 
In the disturbances, including several pleaders and traders. 
Both officers were subsequently censured on the ground that 
their measures were too drastic though the Government of 
In^a, on 24th April, had expressly laid down the necessity to 
prevent “ by all means however drastic” the spread of the 
disorders and gave the officers responsible ** the fullest assur¬ 
ances of countenance and support.” 

From Gujranwak, as might be expected, the rebellion 
spread along the line of railway north into Oujrat, through 
which run the two main lines of railway communication to 
the Indus and the North-Weat Frontier, and west to Lyall- 
par, the richest agricultnral district in India, through which 
another railway line tuns to the North-West Frontier. Each 
of these districts, like Gujranwala, has a population of about a 
million, but has no troops, British or Indian, and only a few 
British officials. 
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Gujrat and LyaUpur Oalhreah 

In Gujrat and LTsUpur, as in Gujranwida, the rislnga mre 
mainly tlie work o£ local agitators^ mainly lawyers of the 
Congress Party, who were in tonch with what was takanf place 
in Lahore and Amritsar and in a position to excite the town 
mobs. Hence the ^turbances took the familiar forms already 
described The Gorernment of India thus summarise them : 

'' The chief features of the disturbances in these areas were 
attacks on railway communications and telegraph wires. At 
Gujrat on the 15 th April, fire had to be opened on a riotous 
mob (attacfciag the railway station) which was dispersed 
without casualties. At Malakwal (a railway junction in dujrat) 
a train was derailed on tyth April and two lires were lost. At 
Lyallpur a ve:^ <^squieting and prominent feature was the 
continued exhibition of posters of an inflammatory and 
criminal character. Indians were called upon, in the blessed 
name of Mahatma Gandhi, to fight to the death against 
English cheats and to dishonour English women. Great 
tension existed for several days, and the situation at Lyallpur 
was an anxiety to Government on account of the memories of 
the previous troubles of 1907 (in connection with which the 
notorious Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh were deported). The 
porition was so serious that the Europeans in the stations were 
collected for safety In two houses in the civil lines, but no 
actual violence occurred except the cutting of telegraph 
wires at a few places in the district. The arrival of troops on 
the 17th April prevented any further disorders.” 

The villages around Lyallpur are largely Inhabited by pros¬ 
perous Sikh colonists. A determined attempt was made by 
the local agitators to work them up to attack the British in the 
town, by spreading false and malignant rumours that the 
Sikh Golden Temple at Amritsar had been bombed by our 
troops, and that SiVh girls had been outraged by British 
soldiers. The foEowing ate extracts (quoted by the Hunter 
Committee) from the infiacnmaiory posters referred to by the 
Government of India. 


0 Sikhs, die or drown yoursrives m the tanV of the 
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Deput^-Commissio&er’i bungalow as ^oor dftugkcen were 
diihonomed at the handa oi the aweepera. Allow 70111 Toung 
men to take revenge.’’ 

'Fortuiittel7 the Deputy-Commissioner, Mr, (now Sir) 
G. de Montmorency, was an officer of great local knowledge 
and personal influence with the rural population. He col¬ 
lected the European population (ninety persons, including some 
seventy women and children) into two bungalows in the dvil 
station and arranged for theix defence by their own menfolk. 
At the same time he called in to his aid Indian soldiers or 
pensioners from the adjoining Military Grass Farms and 
monated men whom some of the rural leaders gladly placed 
at his disposal. The danger from the excitable and virile 
Sikh population was a much more real one than that from the 
town rabble, and Mr. de Montmorency therefore arranged 
for the patrol of the roads leading into Lyallpur to intercept 
any hostile bands from outside. These measures saved the 
situation till a small force of Indian troops arrived from 
Moolran on 17th April ; and on 19th April a movable column 
was organised to operate against Gojra, Toba Singh, etc., 
where (haturbances had occurred azid the railway line had been 
wrecked. 

How critical the situation was for the small British colony, 
and especially the women and chlldrei^ till the troops arnved, 
may be gathered from the contents of another poster'^•quoted 
by the Hunter Comixuttee : 

“ Blessed be Mahatma Gandhi. We are the Sons of India. 
We shah not ^ve way. We shall lose our lives. We shah 
never abide by the Rowlatt Bill. 

Gandhi! We the Indians will fight to the death after you. 
The flag of cruelty and oppressicn has been fixed In the 
ground. Alas, British, how you have cheated us. . . . You 
have fired on the Indians and shot them to death. . . . The 
treatments meted out to out girls at Amritsar are unbearable 
and we cannot expose them. It is very sad, that all our 
brethren are keeping ^ent at this moment. 

fTbai timr ere you waiting for now f Tbfre are many (Englui) 
ladies here to dishonour. Go all round India, dear the country 
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of the ladies aad iLose siiiful creatures and tken will be the 
011I7 time when we can all $27 c<^etber, * Blessed be the 
Hindus, Mohammedans, and 

The E&i^isb women and chUdfeo went through some weeks 
of great phTSical privation and mental anguish before we were 
able to send them to a place of S3fet7 In the bills, for ninety 
people were huddled together in the hot weather in accom¬ 
modation designed for half a doaen. Similar hardships were 
endured by the hundred and twenty English women and 
children hastily collected in the Amritsar Fort, tod by smaller 
numbers in many other stations. Anxiety as to these was one 
of our most serious preoccupations. 

Mardal law was extended at my suggestion to the Gujrat 
and Lyallpur districts about 20th April, among other reasons 
for the protection of the indispensable railway communica- 
dona which were being continuously attacked at their most 
Tital para. 


Gufdasfuf 

At the same time the military authorities proposed the 
extension of martial law to the district of Gurdaspur, due 
north of Amritsar. There, a Texy serions situation menacing 
the scattered British community and the American Mission 
bad arisen, and there were many attach on railway, canal, 
and road communications, as well as threats to bum the 
civil station. Serious outbreab were averted by General 
Dyer detaching troops from hh small force at Amritsar on 
12th and Z3th April to protect the various danger points in 
Gurdaspur. But the danger continued till on and after the 
20th, when he marched a colusm from Amritsar to Gurdaspur 
and with the Commissioner and Deputy-Commissioner (Mr. 
HarcouTt) made the se^tloua elements realise that Gorern- 
ment was master of the situation. 1 therefore derided not to 
propose martial law, as I wished to limit its application as 
fat as possible. My forbearance was made the basis of another 
“ atrocity ” in the case O'Dwyer v. Naif. The Commissioner 
(Mr. ICtchin) of his own motion had directed the arrest of 
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some liilj a dozon ploaders, ieasoQabl7 suspected of haviag 
tikttL 4 promineiit part in the agitation. They were removed 
to Lahore Jail for safe custody as the local jail was not coQ' 
sidered safe. Later on, after I bad left the ProTince and the 
disturbancee had ceased, it was decided, as an act of graces not 
to prosecute them, and they were discharged after being kept 
some two months in custody. I had never heard of the case, 
but was charged with being responsible for the “ atrocity.” 


Prfcaufi&nary Mtasitus Taken 

Of the twenty-nine civil districts in the Punjab, with an 
average population of three-quarters of a million, more than 
half had no croopa, British or Indian. On the 74th April, 
when I realised the widespread character of the risings and 
the organised nature of the attacks on communications all over 
the Province, 1 at once arranged for the dispatch of troops 
under a British officer to all districts which previously bad 
none. This measure was promptly carried our, and the 
appearance of the troops had an instantaneous effect in 
stre&gche&lng the waning dvil authority and preventing 
many fresh outbreaks. An equally effective measure was the 
dispatch of movable columns under e;cperienced officers 
through the most disturbed areas in Lahore, Amritsar, Gujrao' 
wall, Gujrat, Lyallpur, Jidlundur, Hoshiarpur, Gurdaipur. 
The troops were welcomed by the loyal rural population, 
includixig thousands of ez^oldiers, and were able, as they 
went along, to get inf onnation of local feeling, to contradict 
authoritatively the lying rumours used to Inflame the ignorant, 
to punish summarily those convicted of offences against 
martial law regulations, and generally to give eonfidence to 
the loyal and overawe the malcontents and disturbers of the 
peace. 

I believe the timely appearance of these columns, on and 
after I4tb April, was a main factor in keeping the country¬ 
side steady and in preventing the Ghadx Sikhs, of whom 
there were some thousands in the affected districts, from 
joining the rebellion. On the x6th April the telegraph and 
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telephonic commiinicatioae bebg still cut, I reported to the 
Goveroment of India at Simla hy wireless: 

(f) That the rural population was joining in to loot trains, 
treasuries, and other Gorenunent propercp. 

(a) That there was nothing to show that the demobilised 
men (orer one hundred thousand had been demobiHsed in the 
previous few months) or the Ghadr Sikhs were prominent in 
the rebellion, though some few might have joln^, 

(3) That persistent attempts were being made to seduce 
Indian troops, bur so far thep had proved staunch ereiTwiiere, 
also the Imperial Service troops. 

The reference to the latter reminds me of another powerful 
iofiuence m our favour, that of the Punjab Native States. 
These have a population of 4} millions, a virile peasantry, 
and considerable boihes of troops. But all the Rulers, whether 
Sikh, Hindu, or Mohammedan, with one exception, had given 
splendid proofs of their loyalty In the Great War and in the 
Ghadr disturbances of 1914-15 > Q^ly all were my personal 
friends, and at my instance their services had received generous 
recognition. So, directly the troubles broke out, I addressed 
each of them personally, pointed Out the dangers with wddeh 
we were threateued, and asked for their assistance and that of 
their troops in restoring order, in protecting communications 
through their States, and in such other ways as drcumstances 
required. One illustration will show how promptly and 
effectively they responded. The premier Prince, His Highness 
the Maharaja of Patiala, at once took over the protection of 
the entire length of railway line within his State, mobilised 
his troops, went straight off to see the G.O.C. at Amballa, and 
put himself and men at the General's complete disposal. 


Attacks on Conmuineations 

The persistent attempts on the railway and Telegraph lines 
through the whole length of the Punjab from Delhi to Attock, 
showed more than anything else a prearranged design to 
immobilue our troops and isolate the main centres of rebellion. 
This part of the rebels' plan of campaign caused the military 
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autLorio«9 and mysdi more concero then anTthing else; but 
iti significance does not seem to have been fuUj appreciated 
either hj the Hunter Committee or the GoTernment of In^a. 

From the loth April every effort had been made to 
bring about s general strihe of the railway staff in Lahore 
and the Punjab generally, and also among the six thousand 
workers in ^e railway workshops at Lahore. At midday 
on April iith, when Lahore City was in the hands of a 
seditious mob and speeches inciting to rebellion were bdng 
delivered by hCndus and Sikhs in the Impexlal Mosque, an 
Indian railway^gnaUer sent a telegraphic message to Lus 
friends at Delhi. This was that X.ahore City was being 
looted, that the Indian troops were about to rise against 
Government, that the railway staff (Indian) of the North- 
Western Railway had decided to strike, and that other rail¬ 
ways (no less than six pass through Delhi) should be asked to 
do the same. 

On lath April, this message was sent on to various other 
railways from Delhi a/igr fonjvltatin vnib thg leaders of thg 
agitation at Dolht in the following form: 

•* On receiving the word * Rowlatt,* Indian soldiers have 
decided to strike in the Punjab as well as the East India 
Railway and Oudh and Rohiikund Railway (staffs). Tel^ 
graph to Great Indian Peninsula and Bengal-Nagpur railways 
to look out and do the needful ar once.*’ 

This clandestine message was Intercepted on 23 th April at 
different places throughout India, induing Eina, Agra, 
Patna, and Khaigpur. On 13 th April a railway employi at 
Delhi sent the following message to the following junctions 
in the Punjab on the North-Western Rallway^^hakaipnr, 
Jakkal, Phatinda, Eahawuluagar, Samasata, Khanewal: 

** All railways—Great Indian Peninsula, Rajputana, Malwa, 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India—leave work tonight 
from midnight. Hindolu [ne] passive leautance. Gandhi 
arrested. From Indian brodiers.” 

As a result, on 14th April railway strikes occurred at all 
those junctions, and also at Amballa, Mooltan, and Kundian, 
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whiclxliad received siinilarlQitnjcdoju from Lahore. Obvioual^ 
a ge&eraj iai]wa7 strike, m the Punjab at least, was rapidly 
sprea^ng as part of a concerted movement in support of 
the rebellion. Saoh a strike would have made It im¬ 
possible to receive timely mfoimation, to move troops 
and to crush promptly the rapidly-spreading rebellion. 
Confronted with this situation, on i6th April after con¬ 
sultation with the military and railway authorities, I asked 
the Govemment of In^a, '‘in consequence of perpetual 
attempts on radways and cutting of telegraph lines/’ to 
sanction martial law for all railway lands in the Province. 
They replied on the 18th suggesting other measures. But 
meantime the Agent of the North-Western Railway, m antici¬ 
pation of sanction, had telegraphed all over the line (over four 
thousand miles) that martial law hai been extended to the 
railways. This error saved the situation, for by that time the 
wholesome effects of martial law had begun to show them- 
s^ves in other directions. The strikes at once collapsed, and 
though attacks on the railway and telegraphs coarinued till 
the beginning of May, and in some cases were traced to 
seditions members of the railway staff, there was no longer 
any concerted strike movement, 

But up to the end of April train services had to be cut 
down to a miiumum, night running was generally suspended, 
the trains carried armed guards, while goods traffic had to be 
almost completely suspended and passenger traffic was only 
allowed on passes. In all, one hundred and thirty-two cases 
of tearing up the railway lin^ burning and looting stations, 
cutii&g telegraph wires, wreebng telegraph offices occurred in 
nineteen out of the twent^nine districts in the Province. A 
most effective method of protecting the railways was to enforce 
village responsibility. The rural population readily under¬ 
stood this, and when called upon turned out promptly to 
guard the lengths of line through thdr village area. They did 
it most efficiently, and this work saved the troops and the police 
for urgent duties in other directions. Similar organised attacks 
had been made at the same time in and around Ahmedabad 
(Gandhi’s home) one thousand miles off. The Govemment 
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of India vstit sorely over*cautjous in tlieir conclusion a year 
later xhni : 

*’ Tliese (outra^) indicated the extended area orer wliich 
this class of o^ence was committed, giving rise to a sttspicson 
of preconcerted actioa.” 

However, as the reauit of our prompt measores, we were 
able to move troops freely, dlspattlL armoured tcaina by rail 
and armoured cars by road to all the disaffected centres, and 
above all maintain the line of commuiucations to Peshawar 
and the Afghan Frontier. 

Martial Rtsponsi^ity 

Our most potent weapon in repressing the rebellion in the 
£ve districts, Lahore, Amritsar, Gujranwala, Gujiat, Lyallpur, 
in wluch martial law was imposed by the Government of 
In^a, and in preventing its spread to ocher districcs, was the 
special power given by martial law. This weapon had not 
been used in India since the Mutiny of 1S57, and its unexpected 
production had immediate and most salutary results. 

Foresevng the difficulties likely to arise from the exercise 
of those novel powers by inexperlesced officers, I desired 
Jrm iht itart to keep the administration of mardal law 
(apart from purely miHtary operations) under dvil super' 
vtaioQ. The local military authorities had agreed, and on the 
idth April (a day after the proclamation of martial law), 
having framed the necessary orders and proclamations on that 
basis, I informed the Government of India of my intentions. 

Hiey gave an emphatic veto in their telegram of iSth 
Apffl from which I ^uote the following extract: 

** here (Simla) is that martial law having been 
declared subjecc to 

(a) Maintenance of ordinary Courts for ordinary ofiences, 
and 

(A) Courts-mardal, now special tribunals, for offences 
specified in Section 2 of the Regulation (waging wax, 
conspiracy, helping rebels, etc.), 
all further powers of prescribing offences, penalties, Courts 
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and procedure for trying the same, are rested in the General 
Ofiieer CornTnaoding, and he indy can exercise thM petvsrs. 
There is ihus m fetver tff the LieaUnent-Covemer to take the 
line proposed in your ulegram. Ordiiuttce (which I had proposed 
to issue) in these circumstances would be icopecatire, Suggest 
any action already taken should be ratified by General Officer 
Commanding. Commander-iii-Chief will direct to act 
in consultation with you. 


Military authorities consider it impossible to place officer 
with executive military authority under orders of Lieutenant- 
Governor.” 

[The difficulty cosdd have been met by giving the Lieutenant- 
Governor a military title and military powers in his Province, 
as was done in the case of the Chief Commissioner of the 
North-West Frontier Province, when martia] law was prcH 
claimed there a few weeks later.] 

The effect of these orders to me w*aa that the Civil Govern¬ 
ment had to stand aside In the adminisQation of martial 
law. It could offer advice or suggestions, as I did, but it 
rested with the military authorities to accept or reject that 
advice. The responsibility was theirs, not mine. They had 
to consider the situation primarily from a military standpoint, 
I naturally had also to give weight to other considerations. 
Hence while they often accepted my advice, they also some¬ 
times rejected it, or more frequently, deferred acting on it 
till they considered that the military situation would justify 
them in doing so. 

Thus at Lahore they accepted at once my suggestion, made 
before Lord Chelmsford wrote to me on the subject, to give 
up public whipping. But they did not, and I they acted 
wisely, abolish whipping as a punishment. Similarly they 
hesitated to ease off many martial law restrictions, e.g. curfew, 
toll-call of students, the dosing of the Imperial Mosque, 
where section had been openly preached, when 1 first made 
such suggestions- They were responsible. They waited till 
the military position was mote secure and they had obtained 
the necessary guarantees. Similarly at Lahore they accepted 
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my advice aot to call in artiu m poaecssioa o£ the loyal popular 
tioQ. General Beynos, however, stoutly resisted my su^es- 
tion to admit Counsel from other Provinces (permits to enter 
the martial law area were required from all outsiders) whose 
object was solely to defend the accused and to exclude only 
those who were thou^t likely to eoccurage seditious a|iu< 
tioD. The Government of India, half of whom were then 
lawyers^ were so agitated over this point that 1 put General 
Seynon in direct telephonic communication with them. He 
stuck to his guns; they disagreed, but they, toBo abm could, 
did not overrule him. I dwell on this point because Lord 
Chelmsford, in the case O'Dwyer v. Nair, while of course 
admitnng that they had vetoed my proposal to supervise 
martial law, asserted that the fact that the General Officer 
Commanding was instructed to act in consultation with me 
made me dir facts if not dc jure responsible. He also stated 
that if I brought to the notice of the Government of India 
any case in which the military authorities disregarded my 
advice they (the Government of India) “ wouH have some¬ 
thing to say to him." 

They evidently expected me in the middle of a serious 
rebellion, when civil and military co-operauon was so essential, 
to do what / had not the power to do, and what they, who had 
the power, were not prepared to do I What had tiey “ to 
say to ” General Beynon, that “ man of Steel ’’ as Mr. Justice 
McCardie aptly described i 

This matter of responsibility came to a head when at the 
end of April, 1919, Lord Chelmsford, at the instance of the 
CoQimander-in-Chief, brought to my notice General Dyers’ 
so-called “crawling" order at Amritsar and asked me how I 
could justify it. The particaUr order was that the lane, in 
which a Lady missionary had been brutally assaulted and left 
for dead on loth April, was closed during tie day, a military 
picquet being placed at each end, and that any people who 
wanted to pass through that way should do so by measuring 
their length on the ground, as Hindu pilgrims do at certain 
very sacred places in Benares, etc, My view of the order 
and of my own responsibility in the matter is given in my 
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letter ol 1st May to Lord Chelmsford—from which I 
quote below; 

“ I hare }tt»t received your letter of 30th April about the 
order (2 martial law one by General I^yer at Amritsar) that 
every Indian passing down the street where a iady missiosary 
had been assaulted should proceed on all fours. The order 
gave me as much of a shock as it did to your Ezcdlency, and 
directly I saw it in print among the mardal law orders of 
Amritsar, I asked—I could not order—that it should be at 
once cancelled. 1 think similar action was taken by the 
Commandeisin'Chief and the order was cancelled at once. 

General Dyer came to see me two days ago, and I think he 
now realises the impropriety of the order. He urged in 
extenuation that as there was a picquet on each side of the 
place in question, no one could pass there except under 
military escort, and apparently the only person in regard to 
whom the order was enforced, was someone (there were six) 
arrested and brought along that way by the troops. 

I am doing what I can, in communication with the General 
Officer Commanding the Division and his Brigadiers, to 
prevent any abuse of martial law orders. iobtre martial 
law bos heen fttelaimedy the military authority suptrseisi thf 
civil w the grofcfld covered by martial lav orders, and all / and 
my officers can do is to advise and suggest. Jn Lahore, tobere as a 
matter oj courtesy the General Officer Diriuon sends round 
the orders before issue, I am able to keep a check on any 
action which appears ill-advised, but it is obviously Impossible 
to exercise this preliminary control over General Officer 
Commanding outside Lahore, as I could ncpt ask them to submit 
their martial law orders for my previous approval. Even as 
it is 1 am in a very usurping function and exercising a control 
ivhich should he exercised hy the higher military authorities 
through their special martial lato officers. The order in question 
is the only one I have noticed which indicates serious misuse 
of authority, and 1 don’t think it is likely to be repeated. But 
I hope your Excellency wUl realise that sS ir impossHU for me 
to accept respensihility for the acts and orders of military officers 
executing martial lato {thoi^b I ioill erm^nue to all do I can to 
advise emd suggest^ and that it is for the higher military authori¬ 
ties to istve the necessary inseruetions and effect the necessary 
controV' 
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la expUnatJon of c^ie above 1 niity add that, almost at oace 
after the proclamatioa of martial law and the vesiiag oi 
authoritj in the General Odicers Commanding at Lahore 
($ir W, fieTnon) and Rawal Pindi (Six Charles Dobell), Army 
Headqnarten deputed two experienced officers to advise them 
as to martial law administration, and rhe Divisional orders 
were issued after cocaultation with those experts. Sirailatl)' 
from the end of April the Government of India had their 
own liaison officer, Sir E. Maclagan, at Lahore, reporting to 
them direct. But there were also several Brigadiers (Clarhe 
at Lahore, Dyer at Amritaar, Southey at Feroiepur, Campbell 
at Wazirabad) and Officers Commanding (Colonel Frank 
Johnson at Lahore, Colonel MacRae at Kasur, and half a 
dozen others) administering martial law in their respective 
areas and issuing their own orders according to local clxcnm* 
stances and independently of the Divisional Generals who 
could only maintain a very general contrcL 
1 xeceived no reply to my letter of 1st May to the Viceroy, 
and naturally presumed that the pcairion as stated by me 
was accepted. However, in view of that letter and of the 
Government of India order of x8th April, above quoted, it 
was a surprise to me to hear Lord Chelmsford state in Court 
that he regarded me as de fa<io responsible for the adminis¬ 
tration of martial law. The evidence of General Sir C. Monro 
(who was then Commander-m-Cbief) showed that the military 
authorities had no desire to shirk their responsibility ; the 
Judge in his summing up, and the jury by their verdict, 
ahowedjthat they did not accept the late Viceroy’s view. 


Msftxtd Law **jiifociHes ” 

Much has been said and written of the martial law ‘‘ atr^ 
dries.’’ *nie nnicrupuloua propaganda, so sedulously pursued 
by the extrecoists to discredit the weapon which had fdied 
thdr designs and to vilify those who had made use of it, 
created a tridespread impression both in En^and and in India 
that the authorities, military and civil, went out of their way 
to indict racial humiliation on Indians. The Government of 
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la«iu at xhzt time were “ on tLe ma ’* and left the field open 
to the In^an extremis while Mr. ,Moatagu'a unfortnaate 
ipeeeh in the O^er Debate lent some support to that gtotalj 
nnjust view. The tdew of the Hunter Committee on this 
point may be quoted: 

As regards martlsl law orders and cases ansinf out of the 
breach thereof, we thinh ft unfortunate that, in sereral 
important aspects, martial law assumed as inteneiTe a form as 
It did. . . . Some of the orders issued were injudicious. They 
served no good purpose and were not, in our opinion, drawn 
with sufficient tact to prevent undue annoyance to the civil 
population.*' 

They then refer to j 

(1) General Dyer’s "crawling” order (which no one at¬ 
tempted to defend). 

(2) General Campbell’s" salaaming " order, preacribbg that 
the people of Gujranwala should accord to British officers 
"wherever met, the saluuoon usually accorded to Indian 
gentlemen of high social position in accordance with the 
customs of India.” 

(3) Colonel Frank Johnson’s orders directing that the 
students of four, out of ten, colleges at Lahore which had 
been implicated in the disrurbanices should attend roll-calls 
four times a day to keep them from spreading sedition. 

(4) The order of the same officer arresting and interning in 
the Fort for twen^four hours from fifty to one hunted 
students of a College where the martial law orders had been 
torn down. 

(5) PuiUf floggings (wluppings with a cane) at Lahore and 
the excessive number of floggings generally. 

. (6) " Fancy " punishments by Captain Doveion at Kasux, 
e.g. making convicted men touch the ground with th«r 
forehead (a traditional method of expressing r^entance in the 
Punjab) and skipping, In lieu of the ordinary but more severe 
punishments-^uch as whipping, fine, and imprisonment. 

It is not my business to justify orders for which I was not 
responsible. But, except for the "crawling” order, there is 
nothing very terrible, having regard (0 thesieoacion which led 
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to tlidr iuue» in &&7 of th «90 orders snd certain^ no intention 
of inflicting radal humiliation. To (how how gronndlcss that 
charge h I 11127 <l'tote Colonel Johnaon’a initmctions to 
martial law officers: 

“ Officers will not allow resentment to obscure their judg¬ 
ment in the proper administration of justice. In the measures 
undertaken under martial law there should never be 307 
suspicion of resentful retaliation.’* 

A little knowlet^e of Punjab customs would hare given the 
Committee a clearer insight; but it did not, unfottnnately, 
contain a single member who had ever exercised administrative 
authoriC7 anTwhere In India, and five out of the eight members 
were Iaw7er8. One explanation of the whipping sentences 
(two hundred and fifty-dght were so punished out of one 
thousand eight hundred people convicted) Is that nearif half 
of these whippings were Inflicted in out>of-thfrwa7 places— 
Kasur, Qiuhaikana, etc., far from a jail, and in the absence of 
railway facilities it was deemed ei^edient to inflict the punish¬ 
ment on the spot rather than send the prisoner to a distant 
jail to be imprisoned. Iherc were even cases in which the 
prisoner asked to be whipped rather than fined. Whipping 
with a cane is a recognised punishment under Indian Criminal 
Lavr, and Is a very mild aflalr as compared with the English 
flogging with the cat. 

The Government of India’s opinion on the matter of 
martial law administration was as follows: 

'* We accept the view (of the Hunter Committee) that the 
administration of mardal law in the Punjab was marred in 
^arttfular inf/anw by a misuse of power, by irregularities, and 
by injudicious and irresponsible acta.” 

They go on to say: 

It Is te inexperience, to ignorance of local conditions, 
and Uei of ^i£anee when confronted with an abnormal 
iltuation, rather than to deliberate misuse of power, that most 
of the mistakes committed must be ascribed.” 
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ITiCf then, Tftiy »agely, lay down the principle, “ that in 
any area in which in future it may be necoiary to enforce 
martial law, senior ci^il officera should be appointed to act 
as adt^ers to the raricus military authorities.” But they 
unfortunately omitted to state that this was the very system 
I had proposed to them on i6th Aprd, via. general civil 
superrision of martial law adminutration, but which they 
had decisively vetoed on 78th April when they directed me to 
ab<^cate in favour of the General Officer Commanding. 

In his dispatch of z 6 th May, 1920, Mr. Montagu criticised 
the majority of the Hunter Committee for inadequate con¬ 
demnation of these ** improper punishments and orders.” 

He added that these things would not have occurred ” had 
the civil authority been able to retain a larger measure of 
contact with the adminiscraiion of martial law,” and pomted 
out, what the Government of India had overlooked, 

** that ai regards the administration of martial law generally, 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer had evidently contemplated arrange 
ments by which cit^ officers would be accorded a recogniaed 
position to advise on military administration.” 

In this matter I personally had no reason to complain of 
the dispatch. But the result of the orders was the censure 
or other punishment of many officers, civil and military, who 
had done splendid service in repressing the rebellion and who 
were sacrificed by an ungrateful Government to the clamour 
of the very men who had engineered that rebellion. What 
makes the action of the Coalition Government, of whom 
Mr. Montagu professed to be only the mouthpiece, the more 
deplorable is that neither the Goveroment of India nor the 
Secretary of State expressed any detestation or condemnation 
of the acts of the xebda and murderers. Indeed six months 
btfort they decided to punish their own officers, they had, by 
a premature amnesty or commutation of sentences, liberated 
all but 5 per cent of the aghteen hundred persons convicted 
of waging war, murder, arson, robbery, wrecking railways and 
telegraphs, and other such offences. Their thunder was 
reserved for their own loyal but unfortunate servants. No 
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wonder a SikE magnate exclaimed, How lozig can a 
Goremment laat from wluch its friends hare nothing to hope, 
its foes hare nothing to fear f ** 

The only xesalt of th-U aacrifice of their principles, their 
servants, and their friends to placate th^ enemies has been 
to exdte the contempt of and encourage further defiance by 
the Utter. Thef doubtless reason like my Irish Republican 
friend in Qrapter I; “ And who could hare an7 respect for a 
Goremment that lets down its own people? ” 


Citmyafvon of and Malabar Rebellions 

Tlte lesson was not lost on the ertemies of British rule or on 
the servants of Gorermnent in India. As I wrote publicly at 
the time {Fartnighdy Revutv, February, 1921), the conse¬ 
quences would appear when the Gorersme&t in India had 
again to handle a rebdlioQ. My prophecy was unfortunately 
fulfilled in a few months. The Mopish rebellion, worked up by 
the fanatical incitements of the All brothers and other Khillfat 
agitators, and encouraged by the fact that the Government of 
India had divested itself of nearly all its emergency powers 
to please the new Assembly and had turned a deaf ear to the 
representations of the Madras Government, broke out in 
August, ipai. One of the arguments used to assure the 
Moplahi that rebellion was a safe and even a profitable game, 
was to recite to them the action taken by the Government a 
year before in pardoning the Punjab rebels and punishing the 
Punjab officers who had suppressed the rebellion \ 

Tlie Government of India now, under Mr.' Montagu’s 

superintendence and control,’’ had the opportunity of 
showing bow they would deal mth a rebellion. They soon 
made their policy clear. The fint step was that the Home 
Member (Sir W. Vincent) in reply to a question in the Assembly 
stated that the military commanders had been instructed to 
show all possible leniency to the rebels I That was early in 
September, 1921. Within a month the rebellion, which at 
the start was a trivial local afiair as compared with the 
Punjab outbreak, had spread like a forest fire. The efforts 
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of ocu troops to restore order were rendered null and roid 
hj the marusi law regulations with which Lord Keating’s 
Government tied their hands. Murder, massacre, outrage 
went on unchecked to an extent a hundredfold greater than 
in the Punjab. In October the unfortunate Hindu popula¬ 
tion of Malabar, who were the chief sufferers from MopLah 
fanaticism—the men having been murdered by hundreds and 
forcibly converted to Islam by thousands} the women, also 
in thousands, meeting with an even worse fate^ent up from 
Calicut a remonstrance to Lord Reading. Probably it was 
the first time a Viceroy of India had to be reminded of his 
duty by those he was there to protect. The remonstrance 
dwelt on the horrible outrages of which they were the victims, 
the IneScacy of the measures taken, and demanded drastic 
action. Then, after the rebels had been given a start of two 
months, the martial law procedure was stiffened up to a 
pMnt far beyond what i would allow in the Punjab. To give 
only one illustratioc. Military commanders in Malabar were 
given power to impose the death sentence on rebels after coi> 
viction by a drum-head court-martial. In the Punjab we had 
a tribunal of three experienced civil judges—including one 
Indian—generally presided over by a High Court Judge, to 
deal with sack cases. The Punjab rebellion of 1919 waa 
crushed sn 4/rc9 s&rri/, at a total cost of under five hundred 
lives (including three hundred and seventy-nine In Dyer's 
action at Amritsar.) The Moplah rebellion, as a result of the 

lenient ” policy pursued at the start, went on for n^ar/y a 
year. The results are thus described at p. 38 of Sir Sankaran 
Nail’s Gandhi and Anareby, and as he waa at the time a 
m^ber of the Council of India and his birthplace is Malabar, 
the home of the rebellion, he speaks in this matter with some 
authority; 

“ Thi results were disastrous both to the Mohammedans 
and the Hindus. More than two thousand Mohammedans 
lolled by troopa, according to official estimates, thousands more 
in other ways, larger numbers wounded; the number of 
Hindus butchered in cixcumatancea of barbarity, skinned alive, 
made to dig their own graves before slaughter, running into 
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thousAoda; women, and f^tria (reiled) women too, raped, 
not in a fit o£ paatioa, but tyatematicallp and with calculated 
revolting and horrible cruelty for which I have not been, able 
to find a parallel in bUtorp. Tbousanda (of Hindus) were 
forcibly converted. ... All this due direcriy to the visit of 
Gandhi and Shaukat All and to the organisation of Zhilafat 
associations. Hiey carried on their activities openly without 
any obstruction by the authorities; the Government of 
Madras was prevented from interfering with Khilafat 
agitators by the Government of India, who are theco* 
fore as responuble as if th^ had directly ordered all this 
frghtfulaess.” 

He ought have added that over 20,000 were brought to 
trial in the Malabar rebellion against 2500 in the Punjab; 
that over 12,000 were convicted in Malabar against iSoo in 
the Punjab; that over 3000 Moplahs were still awaiting trial 
a year the outbreak, while all the Punjab cases were 
disposed of an three month] ,• and that over Sooo Moplahs 
are still undergoing sentences In jail for an outbreak which 
might have been averted. 

Sir Sankaran Nairas indictment of the weakness of Lord 
Reading’s Government is all the more remarkable as coming 
from a man who had been a member of Lord Chelmsford’s 
Government and who in the same book went out of his way 
to accuse me of being porjenally responsible for the Punjab 
“ atrocities ” referred to above. He does not seem to realise 
that our prompt action ptevented the horrible outrages that 
took place in Malabar, and that if firmness had been shown at 
the start in Malabar, as in the Punjab, sine-tenths of the 
subsequent bloodshed and suffering would have been pr^ 
vented. If we in the Punjab had not crushed the reb^on of 
19x9 within a month we should have bad the Afghans and 
the Frontier tribes down on us, as arranged between them 
and our revolutionary leaders, 

AJghanisUn and the Pwtjah ReheUion 

The Afghan menace, next to the behaviour of the Indian 
troops, was our greatest source of anxiety. Like the question 
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of the troope, its sigBificence has been msuffi^entl^ brought 
out by the Hunter Committee, which did not take the 
evidence of witnesses on the point brought down from 
Peshawar to Lahore, and by the Home and Indian Govern¬ 
ments. The most damning e:rposure of the attempt 
of the Afghan Government,’ while still our ally, to take 
advantage of the troubles in India and stab us is the back, 
IS given in the Viceroy’s fvhlie proclamation of xoth May, 
1919, after War had been declared. 1 could make the case 
much stronger from facts witUn rny personal knowledge, but 
prefer to take Lord Chelmsford’s words. 

" NOTIFICATION 
No. 912. d. 10 May, 1919. 

The following it published lor gejicral information. 

PROCLAMATION 

His Excellency the '^ceroy and Governor-General of India 
desires to make known to the Icyal snbj ecte of the Klng-Emp eror 
the regrettable news that the Amir of Afghanistan, in violation 
of the treaties and in disregard of the steadfast policy of hia 
wiser predecessors, has resolved to make a sadden and wanton 
attack upon the peace of India. His Excellency believes that 
this surprising folly is due directly to the course of internal 
events in Afghanistan which followed upon the murder of 
His late Majesty the Amtr Hablbullah. A powerful section oi 
opinion in Af^anistan is not satisfied that the true culprits 
have been brought to account; and resents the method in 
which punishment was meted out. The growth oi internal 
dissatisfaction is the reason which, Hia Escdlency believes, 
led Amir AmanuUa to his present rash adventure, in the hope 
of discraedng his subjects’ minds from internal discontents. 
But there Is also reason to believe that the present breach of 
faith with India may be in part the long-delayed frnit of the 
efforts of friends oi Germany in Kabul who failed in all their 
endeavours to seduce the judgment or shake the loyalty of 
the late Amii. Whatever ^e causes, however, the results are 
apparent. Evidence is in His Excellency’s hands which shows 
that the Amir excuses this act of treachery by pretending 
that India is in a state of nyolttUOn which will react on his 
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own country. Tli« Amir ha professed to Ma people chat in 
India neither men’s p r o peity nor their religion Is safe \ chat 
three men are forbidden to speak together; that Maslima are 
excluded fcom their mosques and Hindus from their temples. 
ETeiy man in India knows chat these scatemencs are false: 
Ifeiying M fwh mis-stAUnunts the Amr has caUid on Hindus 
And MusUmt alike u ihow him allegiance. He has else caused it 
to he falsely stated that Sikhs have fired m British troefs ,* that 
Germany is about to reconnenee tear ; and that the Bn^lssh have 
been destroyed, 

7 he Viceroy bos sdso proof that the Amir has caused to he 
frefared false leafiets md proclamations of this kind for iis^ 
semination in IndiOy and has made plans to csrri^t such new^ 
papers as were willing to he bought. 

Inspired by these futile hopes of seducing His Majesty’s 
subjecca from cheir allegiance, the Amir has already com> 
menced militacy operadons. Yesterday, Afghan troops were 
driven back by our forces from various points which 
they had occupied in our limits, in the vicinity of 
Landi Eotal j rnilitaiy objectives at and near Dakka in 
Afghanistan were bombed by our aeroplanes with excellent 
results. 

In hia suicidal folly the Amir has ventured to measure hU 
strength sgainst that of a Power which has just emerged 
victorious from the greatest war ever fought. The Govern¬ 
ment have overwhelming strength at their disposal, and this 
wanton and crimlnsl incursion will meet with the speedy 
punishment it deserves. 

Meanwlule, His Excdlescy the ^^ceroy, having thus taken 
into bis confidence the people of India, bids them to abstain 
from believing the false rumours which the enemy seek to 
drcnlate, to do nothing to impair the public confidence, aud to 
refrain from any conduct which may add to the burden of his 
Government. Th^ have in times now long past had sorrow¬ 
ful experience of invauons from the North-West frontier. 
From any repeadon of those miserieu the power of the 
Government has always been and is well able to protect 
them. 

In the name of the Elng-Emperor, His Excellency the 
Viceroy enjoins all loyal people to assist hU Government in 
crushing the enemy of the peace of India and to refrain from 
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any flctioii which might give colour to the false stories so 
assiduously disseminated. 

CBtLMSfOaD, 

^^eroy acd GoveniOT-Geaeial of India. 

God save the KIug-Emperor.” 

Further light is thrown on the Afghan participation in the 
conspire^ by the official communique which appeared in the 
Piffiuar ol May nth : 

“ A press communique says martial law was prodsdmed in 
Peshawar city t>day. For some time past the Afghan post¬ 
master in Peshawar has been distributing indammatoiy 
literature and maldiig humself the centre of a^tation of the 
wildest kind. . . . 

A few days ago the Afghan postmaster left the post-office 
(Afghan) and betook himself to the heart of the city where he 
surrounded himself with a gang of armed ruffians drawn from 
the dregs of the large A fg hao population in Peshawar, and 
openly dehed the British authority, At two o’clock yesterday 
afternoon, a cordon (of troops) was skilfully drawn round the 
city. So securely had the arrangements been made that the 
Afghan postmaster smd his staff were taken completely by 
surprise and gave themselves up on demand. Three Indian 
agitators who had been malang common cause with the 
enemy, Dr. Ghosh (Bengali I^du), Abdul Jabil (Pan-Islamist), 
and Nihal Singh (Sikh) gave themselves up a little later. 
Peshawar city was cleared of these dangerous elements without 
loss of life i but Khan Bahadur Ghulam Hasan Khan, who 
was sent to the city to parley, was stabbed in the crowd and is 
lying dangerously wounded.” 

The communique mi^t have added that large sums of 
money, arms, and incendiary proclamations were seized at the 
Af gh an headquarters in the city. 

Sir George Roos-Keppel in Informing me of the measures 
taken said that he had run matters very fine, that the plot 
was to burn the aerodrome, attack the jail, and release the 
criminals there, murder the British officers and start a general 
rising to fit in with the Afghan ofiensive all along the border. 
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He added that it vras most fortunate that we had crushed the 
rebellion in the Punjab before the Afghan aggreuion and 
Peshawar disturbances could link up with it, as had been 
intended. 

It was, and u, common knovsiedge that the Afghan ioTaaion 
and tribal risings were encouraged, if not instigated, by 
emissaries from Delhi and Amritsar ; and chat early In April, 
00 receiTing news of the outbreak of 30th March at Delhi, the 
Arrui had begun moring troops towards our border. Mean' 
time Afghan intrigue had been busy throughout India, and on 
28th April che Af^an Foreign Mioister had written to the 
Afghan Enroy at Simla asking him 

“ to obtain allegiance from Hindus and Mohammedans. 
Afghanistan shares the feelings of the Indians and is deter- 
mined to snpport them. If you get the chance please get 
exciting articles inserted in the newspapers. It is essential 
that Ghulam Hasan and other agenu should win orer the 
hearts of Hindus and Mussulmans, win favour with the Hindus, 
remove the ill-feeling of Mussulmans against Hindus and also 
induce the Hindus to umte with the Mussolmans (against the 
British).” 

The result of these nefarious plots was that the Chief 
Commimoner at Pehawar warned us to be on the look out for 
outbreaks on 15th May, che date originally fixed for the 
Afghan attack and simultaneous riungs in India. 

This was the time when the Government of India were 
pressing us in the Punjab to abolish martial law! The above 
information tallied with what I ba.d heard, about 20Ch April, 
that the Punjab naings of 10th to 15th April were premature, 
precipitated probably by the nimour of Gandhrs arrest and 
the removal of Satya Pal and Kichlu from Amritaax on loth 
April. It was fortunate for ua that the lebellion went oS at 
“ half-cock *’ before the Afghans and Frontier tribes were 
ready. Peshawar was really the key position in the larger 
movement contemplated. But Mr. Montagu, when questioned 
in Parliament, jaid tbtfe had been w disturbance in Peshatoar, 
and he distinctly excluded Peshawar from the ambit of the 
Hunter Committee which was only authorised “ to Investigate 
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the recent dliturbances in Bombaj, Delhi, and the Punjab, 
their cauaea and the measures taken to cope with them.’’ 
Hence the Committee refused to take 1117 eridence showing 
the connection between the Punjab rebels and Afghanistan 
and the Frontier tribo. Had thej done so they vrould have 
hesitated to put on record the extraordinary view that 
fhf ividtTue htjere %t there u nethirtg te shsv that the authreak 
in the Punjab was part oj a prearranged e^nspiraey to overthrow 
the British Governing in India hy force.''* 

How opposed this Tiew is eren to Afghan admissions is 
shown by the statement of Ali Ahmed Ehan, the principal 
Afghan member of the delegation sent to sue for peace after 
the Afghan defeat. He said publiclf in the mosq,ue at Rawal 
Find! on zst August, 1919, that “ the recent action of Afghan¬ 
istan ^.e. the invasion of British India) had been the result of 
her sympathy with the Indian Mussulmans.” That state¬ 
ment was made eight months before the Hunter Report was 
submitted. 

In the hearing of the case O’Dwyer v. Nalr the bearing of 
this Afghan menace on the situation in the Punjab and on 
the measures we had to take there, was clearly realised by the 
Judge and duly impressed on the Jury. 

Policy in dealing with the Rebellion 
I have omitted referring to many minor outbreaks and 
many threatening situations, which but for prompt dvil and 
military dispositions and the vigorous measures taken by the 
troops under the orders of Generals Six William Beynon at 
Lahore and Sir Charles Dobell at Rawal Plndi, would have 
developed into dangerous rebellion. All our efforts were 
directed to localising the various outbreab and repressing 
them before they could spread. That is the only safe and the 
only humane policy in dealing with rebellion. In support of 
it 2 quoted to the Hunter Committee an apposite passage from 
Mayne’s Iniian Criminal Law: 

“ Every day chat a rebellioo continues, it is strengthened 
by new recruits, and the power of the Govenuneot is weakened. 
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^hs Q^vetnor tvho ioAits U> reeognisf a rebellion till it looks like a 
war teriU prohahly jind that be has waiud too long. That which 
dutinguiiha a riot which is the begiooiog of waging or leryuig 
war, from a riot which will end (oolj) In plunder or broken 
beads, is the object with which it u started. That is the 
principle of English law-^^nd there is no couQtr7 in which it 
u so necessary to enforce It as in India.” 

A comparison of the Punjab and Malabar rebelhons will 
show which method is the more humane and efiecdre, the 
prompt and drastic action we took in the Punjab, or the 
dilatory and lenient-^t-the^tart method pursued by the 
GoTeramenc of India in Malabar. If there is any doubt, let 
the Hindus of Malabar be the judges. 


FarewU to the Punjab 

But for the rebellion I should hare made over charge of my 
office at the end of April to Sir Edward Maclagao on hi$ 
arrival from home. It was, however, considered desirable that 
I should see the disturbances throu^ and that my successor 
should not be associated srith the measures necessary to suppres 
them. Sir Edward Maclagan, theieiore, on his arriv^ was 
posted to Lahore as liaison officer of the Government of India, 
reporting direct to them. By the end of May internal dis¬ 
orders had been suppressed, those responsible for them had 
been brought to justice, the Afghsn aggression had been 
repulsed, in fact the Afghan envo^ had come in to sue for 
peace. I was therefore able to say that my patt of the business 
had been finished, and to seek some rest after six years’ con¬ 
tinuous strain. 

That, however, had nor been so serious as might be Imagined. 
For, though I had never had a day free from work and reponsi- 
bility, I had rarely allowed those to encroach on my morning 
ride and afternoon game of golf or tennis ; while in the cold 
weather at Lahore one had two mornings a week with the 
hounds. Then there were the occasional duck-shoots in 
Bahawalpur, plg^stlcking in Patiala, and one glorious week 
after stag in Kashmir, where my files, however, followed me. 
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Our hunting ddyt at Lahore were Thuixda^ and Sunday, 
and we met at 7 a.m. It was represented to cot bp 
members of cay own Chcrch, that 1 was setting a bad example 
bp hunting on Sundays. My reply was that on the contrary 
I was setting a very good example, as 1 always pulled off even 
in the middle of a run (!) in time to get back to Mass at 
10 a.m. Our family party, for we all hunted regularly, used 
to go straight from the hunrmg>field to the Cathedral (built 
by the subscriptions of pious Belgians.) We occupied a pew 
under the pulpit, which enabled me to conceal from the 
preacher and the congregation an occasional lapse into 
slumber during the sermon. That is a failing inherited from 
my father, but it was perhaps stimulated by the hunting. 

Without these relaxations, only a man accustomed to a 
sedentary life>^nd 1 was not—could have kept going; and I 
never believed in taldng one’s work too seriously. It may be 
put down either to a good conscience or a callous one, but it is 
a fact that public caiea never lost me half an hour’s sleep. 
However, on sdth May, 1929 ,1 was glad to transfer them to 
my successor and become a free man again. 

But 1 could not help a feeling of regret is parting from the 
officers and the people of the Province who had throughout 
been so staunch and loyal. This is the farewell message I 
addressed to them on 26th May, 1919 : 

“Sir Michael O’Dwyer co*(Uy makes over charge of the 
office of Lieutenant-Governor to Sir Edward Maclagan. 

Before doing so he desires to leave on record his deep 
obligation to the public services of the Punjab in all depart* 
ments and branche^imperial, provincial, and subordinate^ 
for the loyalty and effidency they have steadily shown in 
carrying on the work of the Adminlstratiofi during his six 
years’ tens of office. At no time since the Mutiny have 
heavier demands been made on the officers of Government, and 
they have responded to every call promptly and ungrud^i^Iy. 
The Lieutenant-Governor is ^ad to think that the conditions 
of many branches of the services have received a much-needed 
improvement in recent years, and he hopes that other branches 
wjJJ soon yec^ve a simiiar and subsian<(i^ 
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Sir Michael O’Dwyer welcomes this opportuoity of e:cpre8s- 
ing his gntitode to the people of the Punjab for their vigorous 
support of and hearty cooperation with the Administration 
in these critical years. To their cc^operatlon are due the 
splendid war record of the Prorlnce, and the promptitude 
and success with which the recent disorders have been sup* 
pressed. Those disorders were limited to particular areas and 
to minoritiet in those areas, and the bulk of the Province was 
in no way affected by them. To restore public order it was 
found necessary to place certain disturbed areas under martial 
law. But the rapid uuprorement of conditions has already 
enabled the authorities to dispense with many of the restric¬ 
tions imposed, and Sir Michael O’Dwyer hopes that it will be 
possible to abolish mardal law in certain areas almost at once, 
and, if the Improvement continues, to dispense with it in the 
test In the nert few weeks. That will dose a chapter in the 
history of the Province which, while It brings oat the danger 
to the public safety caused by a disorderly and disaffected 
section, has also made it clear that the great maMes of the 
people of the Punjab are solidly ranged on the side of law and 
order, and actively loyal to the Sing-Emperor and his Govern¬ 
ment. 

Sir Michael O’Dwyer has never doubted the people of the 
Punjab, and now that he is laying down his office of Lieutenant* 
Governor his faith in tK»m and in their fnture is greater than 
ever.” 

On the 29th May, 1919, 1 left Lahore for Bombay and fn 
fouu had the satiafactloo of receiving messages of appreciation 
from the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, and from the Commander- 
in-Chief, General Sir Charles Monro, conveying the good wishes 
of the Army in India. The latter I parri^arly v^u^ as the 
two classes who have the warmest comer in my heart are the 
Indian fighting races and the British soldiers in India. With 
the former 1 have spent most of my life, and my best friends 
in India are among them. No words of mine could do justice 
th the British soldier In India, to his steadiness and courage in 
a crisis, lus cheerfulness and resource in conditions the most 
depressing, his splendid discipline and self-restraint in circum¬ 
stances of the greatest provocation. I have seen him tried in 
all these ways and never found him wanting. It was to me a 
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great satisfaction chat the closing act of my ofiidal connection 
with India was, as a member of che Eaher Committee in 191^ 
io, to investigate the conditions of the Army in India (British 
and Indian) and to make proposals^ome of which have been 
accepted—for their improvement, I must mention one more 
matter. After I left the Punjab in 1919 the Princes and people 
of the Province subscribed a sum of over ^30,000 to raise a 
memorial to me, At my suggestion this was used to establish 
in Lahore Cantonments two aplendidl^equipped Institutes or 
Soldiers* Gubs for the British and Indian troops respectively, 
1 am proud to thinh that in this way my name will remain 
associated with the Army in India. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THSOW TO THS WOLVS5 

I N farewell meaage to tlie people of the Punjab 1 
had said that the nbolitioo of maitial law would dose 
a chapter in the history of the ProTince. My forecast 
was too optimistic. Tliose who had fomented the dis¬ 
turbances, and wh«e dei^s had been frustrated by the 
prompt measures taheo, were not prepared to throw up the 
sponge without a further struggle, and in this they had power¬ 
ful supporters in the “ advanced'' politidana in India and at 
home. 1 had no sooner left India than a violent agltatioo, 
enforced by every form of calumny and misrepresentation, was 
set on foot in India and in England to vilify all those who had 
helped to crush the rebellion, and to prevent future resort to 
" the speedy and effective methods of martial law.’* 

The Government of India and the India Office feared that 
this ffciitious agitation might disturb the peaceful atmosphere 
they desired for the Reforms Scheme. They both gave way 
to it, and instead of boldly following up the advantage gained 
by the suppression of the rebellion, and setting themselves to 
bring home the responsibility to the authors of the con¬ 
spiracy outside the Punjab, they adopted a wealc defensive 
position. Hie Indian esctremists, as usual, sedng that they 
again had the Government on the run, redoubled their attacks, 
and 8edaloi;sly spread the false and malicious propaganda 
which gradually consolidated into the “Punjab atrocities.” 
A Secretary of Sute, whose main concern was to get hU 
Reforms Scheme trough Parliament, was only too ready to 
ccmriliate “ Indian ” opinion by lending an ear to the tales of 
the Indian politicians who had swarmed to London m the 

3X» 
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summer of 1919. As & result, tLe Hunter Committee of 
Enquiry tvas formed by tbe }omc efforts of the Indk Office 
and the Govemirent of India, who had pressed, but in vain, 
for an immediate enquiry, to htgin the invesugatioa into the 
disturbances seren months afur they had been repressed. 
The Committee was presided orer by Lord Hunter, a Scotch 
Jud^, and consisted of a Judge of the Calcutta High Court, 
a Major-General, a Secretary to the Government of India, a 
British merchant, and three Indian lawyers. 

It was strong on the legal side, but did not contain a 
single member with experience of civil administration in 
India. Of the three Indian lawyers, one had been pr^ 
hibited by General Sir William Beynon from coming to the 
Punjab to defend some of the accused. Another, two years 
before, had in a public speech made an outrageous attach on 
me, which he had been required, at my instance, to withdraw 
publicly, and he did so with much reluctance. When I heard 
of the appointment of this man I protested, but without 
success. As General Beynon's action and mine were among 
the main objects of the investigation, we had some reason to 
doubt whether these two gentlemen would approach the 
enquiry with minds quite disinterested. 

The Government of India in paragraph 22 of th^ dis¬ 
patch on the Hunter Report complacently say they “were 
determined that it (the Committed) should be a body of 
commanding weight and high judicial experience in which 
perfect faith could be reposed by the public, both at home 
and in India.** In fact, its composition did not inspire some 
of ns with complete conBdence. Several witnesses who 
appeared before it, complained that the attitude of some 
of the members was that of advocates rather than judges, and 
that certain officers of Government who appeared before 
the Committee were treated with less consideration than If 
they had been prisoners in the doclc. 

It would be Bogging a dead horse to comment at any 
length on the chief findings of the majority of the Hunter 
Comminee or of the minority report of the three Indian 
lawyers. But it may be noted that the Secretary of State 
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ittadi«d much more value to the latter than the Gorerameat 
of India did. 

I cite one Jtutance aa bringing out the nature of the Com* 
mittee*a eai^uir7 and the value of the coxtcluaioos wUch the 
Government of India baaed on it. 

They uy ia paragraph $ of their dispatch ** with regard to 
the firing at the Jhalknwala Eagh on which the attention of 
the public both at home and in India has been so largely 
concentrated since December last (1919), the Cmmittft had 
ih€ mo 3 i ampU metirials for judgment and furih^r evidaner 
i/Mnid have contribuUd nothing t$ their knowUdge of the fa<U** 

The words underlined, as the evidence and the Judge’s 
summing up (quoted in a later chapter) in the case O’Dwyer 
o. Nair clearly establish, are, to put it mildly, far short of the 
truth. Dyer’s action at Amritsar was the most important 
issue in the enquiry; but neither the Hunter Committee nor 
the Government of India nor the Secretary of State ercr got 
at the full facts. 

The Government of India, too, in paragraph 22 of this 
dispatch of 3rd May, 1920, on the Hunter Report say: 
“ Making every allowance for the difficult position In which 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer was placed, he would have acted more 
wisely if, before expressing any approval of General Dyer’s 
action, he had taken steps to ascertain the facts and circum¬ 
stances of the firing more, fully.” 

In fact I expieased no opittiou in my earHer tel^am to 
them, as at that time I did xiot know all the facts and 
circumicances.” Later in the day, when I had ascertained 
from Dyer’s own account (as given to me by his military 
superior) and other sources ail that could be knows at the rime, 
I expressed approval. Indeed, to withhold it would hare been 
contrary to the policy formulated by the Government of 
India themselves in the admirable Resolntion they issued on 
that very day, 24th April. In that document (which unfor¬ 
tunately was never translated into action), after referring to the 
recent murderous outrages at Amritsar, Ahmedabad, Delhi, 
Chlcutta, Bombay, and Lahore, they asserted in the clearest 
manner the intention of Government to prevent by all means, 
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hemvff drastii, anj xecnirence o£ these excesses,’’ &zid de* 
cUred that the Go 7 eraoT>GeDeral Viill not hesitate to 
emplo7 the ample military resources at his disposal to suppress 
organised outrage, rioting, or concerted opposition to the 
maintenance of law and order.” The* Resolntton ended thus: 
** To ihejf iffvanff $f Govtfnvunt tcbo ars {bargid wtb ih« 
en^w ujfonsibility cf suppressing excesses egdinst public petue 
and iranguiliity, the Governor-General in Council extends the 
fullest assurance of countenance and support.” 

Brave words, but onlf words, and quickly forgotten when 
the crisis which inspired them had passed. In fact the Govern¬ 
ment of In^a, who were at once put in possession of Dyer’s 
and rny reports of 14th April—Including the fact that two 
to three hundred had been kOled^for several months showed 
their approval of Dyer’s action in a meet practical way. When 
he .had restored order in and around Amritsar, where his action 
met with general approval from the rural population and led 
the Sikhs to confer on him the unprecedented honour of being 
enrolled as a Sikh in thar Holy of Holies—the Golden Temple 
—he was sent with his brigade to carry out the relief of Thall 
which was being invested by the Afghan Commander-in-Chlef, 
Nadir Shan. Dyer quickly sent Nadir Ehan and his army 
flying back to Afghanistan. He was commended In dispatches, 
promoted to substantive Brigadier, was later promoted to act 
as Divisional Commander at Peshawar, but owing to Uineas 
due Co overstrab, was unable to take up that pest. In Septem¬ 
ber, 1919, the Indemnity Bill foUovnng on martial law, 
came up in the Le^lative Council. Pandit Malaviya and 
others, who had for months been carrying on a virulent 
campaign against the Punjab Government and the officers 
who had crushed the teb^on, came forward with the wildest 
allegations regarding my misdeeds and Dyer’s action at 
Amritsar. That action was defended and justified m a most 
powerful and convincing speech by General Sir Havelock 
Hndsoa, the Adjutant-General, t^o had before him not only 
Dyer’s first report of 14th April, but the very complete 
ezpbnation of the whole drcumstances furnished by Dyer to 
the military authorities on a5th August. Up to this stage, 
v 
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it. iix moQth$ after the event—everything indicated that 
Army Head^iarters and the Governmenc of India, bang in 
iuU possesion ol all the material facts, approved ol Dyer’i 
action }ijst as much as Major-Genera] Beyson and I had 
approved of it on 14th April. 

The ^estioo arisea—Why and when did those hi^ author!' 
ties change thmr minds ^ 

Two explanations occur to me. The Govemment of India 
—of which the Ccmmander-in-Clucf is a member—were 
becoming alarmed by the spurious agitation worked up over the 
Punjab “ atrocities,” were doabcless bdng pressed by Mr. 
Montagu CO make any concessions that would secure a ‘‘ calm 
atmosphere” for the Reforms, and adopted the usual, but 
ineffeedve, method of throwing some of their servants to the 
wolves. 

The second suggestion is that in giving hk evidence before 
the Hunter Comouttee in November, Dyer, a blunt, honest 
soldier, under stress of a hostile cross-ezamination, ap- 
peared as having made statements which he, like many other 
witnesses, was given no opportunity of correcting and which, 
when be saw in print, he did not recognise as hk own. 
Portions of those statements ^vorced from their contest, 
and tdegraphed by clever propagandists a]] over India 
and Great Britain, made it appear as if he had deliberately 
shot down hundreds of innocent persons when he could 
have dispersed the mob mth a wave of his hand. The out¬ 
cry in the home Press was due to ignorance, but was not 
unnatural; for the Government of India and the India Office, 
for reasons best known 10 themselves, had never put the Press 
and public at home in possession of the full facts of the 1919 
outbreaks, and in partLcular had issued only the most meagre 
and misleading summaries of my own and Dyer’s reports of 
14th April cm the firing at Amritsar on the z 5^ April. While 
these papers and others connected with them were confidential, 
neither Dyer not myself could quote or refer to them in 
ezpla nation of our action. They, however, ceased to be 
confidential when the Government of India and India Office, 
with great telucunce and only after my repeated applications, 
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allowed nie>to produce iow of thein in Court la the case 
O’Dwyer v. Naif. After the decision I gave theto pubBwty 
for the first time, in a letter to the Tirrus dated July loth, 1924. 
Though those responsible for the withholding of the detailed 
facts in 1919 are now in England (some of them in high 
office) and must have seen or heard of my letter, none of them 
has so fat offered any explanation. What could they say ? 

Anyhow, in deference either to the clamour of the extremuts 
in India who were loudly demanding Dyer’s prosecution and 
downfall, as wdl as my impeachment, or to the outcry of the 
utdoformed Press at home, the authorities in India and here 
decided that it was no longer expedient to support I^erU 
action. On the receipt of the Hunter Committee’s Report’^ 
the conclusions of * which were, as regards Dyer, based on 
unverified statements and incomplete investigation of the 
character of the meeting fired upon—th^ professed to find 
enough to justify them, a year after the event, in repudiating 
the action which they had hitherto approved; action which 
was undoubtedly justified by the local conditions at Amritsar, 
which admittedly saved the Punjab and Northern India from 
a most serious rebellion, and thus marred the opportunity of 
successful foreign invasion for which the Afghans and the 
Frontier tribes were eagerly waiting. 

To me their conduct, especially in view of the assurances 
in th^ abovo<quoted Resolution of 14th April, 1919, seemed 
harsh and unjust. I bad never met Dyer before the Amritsar 
episode, and on one of the few occasions on which 1 met him 
afterwards, I took Urn strongly to task over his unfortunate 
so-called “ aawling order.” But 1 felt that even if his own 
Chiefs had deserted him, it was my duty, having been the 
indirect cause of his having to deal with the Amritsar situation, 
to do all I could to explain the drcumstances and to vindicate 
his action. 

The first point I seised on was one which the Hunter Com¬ 
mittee and the Government of ln<fia had entirely and Inex¬ 
plicably overlooked ; though the evidence of it was before 
them in> the published judgments of the Amritsar Martial 
Law Commission (composed of a Judge of the High Court 
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and two other judges, British and Indus). This was the 
nature and objects of the JhaJianwala Bagh meeting, assembled 
in defiance of bis proclamation, on which Dytr had opened 
fire. It was shown clearif iji careful and lengthy judgments 
(r) that the meeting had been convened on the I2th April, 
after consultation with his fcllow-coospirators, by one of the 
leading rebels who was later sentenced to death for his share 
in the bath murders; (a) that, as Dyer and the Deputy^Com- 
missioner stated in th^ reports, it was announced on the 
morning of 13th April simultaneously with Dyer’s prohibition 
of all meetings (which was represented as mere bluff, as he had 
not troops adequate to enforce it); (3) and that the meeting, 
composed of over fifteen thousand people, had been addressed 
before Dyer’s arrival by tight speakers of whom six were 
subsequently convicted of taking a leading part in the rebel¬ 
lion, murder, and seditious propaganda of the three previous 
days. It was clear also from the account of the speeches and 
the character of the lesolntions that the object of the meeting 
was to incite those present to further defiance of authority, 
and that if Dyer had not promptly taken, on 13 th April, the 
’’ drastle action "—prescribed in the Government of India 
Resolution of 14th April^i situation would have arisen at 
Amritsar and rapidly spread elsewhere, infinitely more serious 
than the murderous and rebellious outbreaks of the roth April. 

While the whole case was still undet consideration by a 
Cabinet Committee, I applied to Mr. Montagu to be allowed 
to explain these and other relevant matters to them. My 
request was not allowed. I then applied to the Army Council, 
to whom Dyer’s case had been referred by the Cabinet, to be 
given a hearing. That, too, was refused, but I doubt if the 
military znemberi of the Army Council ever heard of my 
application. 

I then attempted in a letter of qth June, 1920, to the Press to 
bring out the facts s^ch had been ignored by the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State In thrir dispatches of 
3rd May and adch May, 1920. The result, I believe, was to 
create some ai^tatlon in ofiicial circlea here and to cause the 
hurried adjournment of the debate on the subject ’in the 
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Commons, as the Coallrion Goremment were afraid of a 
bieal:-away of man^ of tbeir supporters. 

For the debate—at which J sat next to Djv —1 helped to 
“brief” Sir Edward (now Lord) Canon, who opened die 
attach a most forcible exposure of the un*£ritjsK and 
unjustifiable procedure by which a gallant soldier had been 
condemned without a hearing. 

Mr. Montagu’s pitiful exhibition had almost alienated the 
supporters of the GOTerniacnt, when Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Bonar Law intervened and a judicious mixture of tact and 
parliamentary adroitness saved the situation for the Govern- 
ment. Their action in depriving Dyer of <his command was 
approved by a large majority, chiefly composed of Labour and 
Liberal votes; but no less than one.hundred and thirty of the 
Conservatives went into the opposite lobby. For Mr, Montagu 
and the Government it was a Pyrrhic victory, for it was the 
first outward sign of the revolt which afterwards broke up 
the CoaJidon. Next day a public subscnption was started for 
Dyer by the Meriting Arr, to which the editor, Sir Edward 
Carson, and myself were the first subscribers. Dyer was at 
first averse to it and asked my opinion. I told him that as it 
was the only way in which the public could show thdr sympathy 
for him and their dUgust at his treatment by the Government 
he had served, he should allow It. Ke then waived his objection. 
The subscription brought in nearly ^50,000 from thousands 
of subscribers all over the Empire. A few weeb later in the 
freer and more impartial atmosphere of the House of Lords 
the question was again raised. It was significant that the 
many Law Lords who joined In the debate, with one exception, 
either supported Dyer’s action or condemned the procedure 
by which he had been censured and punished. In the division 
there was an enormous majority against the Government. 

In his first speech on India afisirs in February, 1924, Lord 
Olivier, the Secretary of State for India in the Socialist 
Government, referred to thia action of the House of Lords as 
one of the alleged causes of the growing and-British feeling 
among “ political ” Indians. This is another instance of the 
argument, which for the last five years has been carried 10 far 
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in India and «li«where, tbat justice should be sacriheed to 
political expe^eoc^. Happily, justice^ as expounded in the 
Brituh Courts, has not ytx been d^raded to that level, and 
one maj still appeal to tiem with cozihdence. 

After my return to England in April, 1920, I spent two 
years In vain efforts to secure some measure of aheriation, if 
not ol justice, for the other unfortunate officers, dvii and 
military, ^ who had been censured or otherwise punished, in 
accordance with Mr. Montagues dispatch of 26th May, 1920, 
for their action in suppressing the Punjab rebellion. I appealed 
first to Mr. Montagu. He had in writing to me stated that a 
section of the Press in India and here had accused me of having 
approved Dyer’s ** crawling order ” at Amritsar, and asked 
my permission to quote in the House, in the Dyer debate, my 
letter of ist May, 1919, to X.ord Chelmsford to show that 
when I became aware of that order I at once suggested—I 
could only suggest—its cancellation; and It was cancelled. 

I replied that the attitude hitherto shewn to me and others 
engaged in suppressing the rebellion by the India Office had 
not encouraged us to hope for a fair presentation of our case 
in Parliament by them ; but that his letter gave some en¬ 
couragement to the opposite view and that I had no objection 
to his quodiig my letter to the Viceroy. When the debate 
came on, he was too preoccupied sviih other matters to do 
what he hims^ had soggested. Thereafter I asked that my own 
case, though there were two gross misrepresentations of my 
actlon^^ne of them attributing to me an order passed by my 
successor-^ his dispatch of adth May, should be left out of 
consideration, I appealed on b^alf of the censured officers 
alone, poinung out that no one had questioned their hena 
fidiff and that if in novel and difficult coniUtions they had 
acted injudiciously, that was because the authoritative advice 
and guidance 1 had arranged to give them, as admitted in 
Mr. Montagu’s dispatch, in administering martial law, had 
been ruled out by the Government of India in tbdr telegram 
of ifith April, 1919. 

However, these arguments made no impression on Mr. 
Montagu, He went so far as to admit that mistakes had been 
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mide in the India Oflice despatch, but held that no gcod 
purpose would be serred further ^cussions and appealed 
to me to let the matter test. This I could not do while the 
olficerB who had suffered looked to me to secure for them 
some measure of redress. 

The Government of India had not proposed zty censure or 
puniahment of those officers. The^ had left it to local govern* 
ments ** to take such action as ma7 be necessary to mark in 
these cases the ^sapprobation of the Government of 
They doubtless remembered their own Resolution of Z4th 
April, 1919, enjoining “drastic action” in repressing the 
disturbances, and their cwn responsibility for any errors that 
may have been committed through “ inexperience, ignorance 
of local conditions, or lack of guidance ”>^0 use their own 
words; but they omitted to motion the fact that it was 
tbfy who had rejected my proposals to supply that guidance. 
But that was not enough for the Secretary of State. In hla 
dispatch of adth May he wrote: “ His Majest/s Govern¬ 
ment must express strong disapproval of these orders and 
punishments and ask me to leave to you the duty of seeing 
that this ^approval shall be unmistakably marked by censure 
or other action which seems to you necessary vfM thpa vAo 
toerf resfonsihU for ihtm** 

If this instruction were followed, the Government of 
India would be the first to be censured and punished, not 
their officers. The officers affected adversely by this Faiva 
were: 

MiUtofy. A Major-General, a Brigadier-General, two 
Lieutenant-Colonels commanding battalions, a Major, and a 
Captain. 

Civil. Two Judges cf the High Court who had kindly 
agreed to preside over Martial Law Commissicnets, a Com¬ 
missioner, the Chief Secretary to the Punjab Government, 
four I.C.S. officers of the standing of Deputy-Commissioners, 
one British Magistrate, and one Indian Magistrate. 

Of the dvil officers, some left the service in disgust, believing 
that their future had been ruined ; others were denied pro¬ 
motion or transferred under a cloud from the posts they held. 
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Mr. Mont&gU; when driven out of office in March, 
piteoorij complained that he had been throvm to the wolves, 
li $0, he tnet the fate he had meted out to these lo^al servants 
of Government. 

Having failed to obtain 207 redress from Mr. Montagu, 
the Secretary of State, I brought the case of the military 
officers still in the service to the notice of the new Com* 
mander'in-Chief—Lord Rawlinson—and of General Sir 
William Birdwcod, commanding the Northern Army. 1 am 
happy to think that they gave the matter sympathetic con* 
liderataon and that the fnrure prospects of these officers 
have not been prejudiced by the unjustified censure. 

The case of the civil officers was more difiicult. 1 could 
not expect Lord Chelmsford, as Viceroy, to intervene on 
their behalf. But I represented the ease verbally to Lord 
Reading before he went to India, and also In writing soon 
after he had assumed charge as Viceroy. My letter was not 
acknowledged. The quest for the much vaunted British 
justice seemed a hopeless one. 

In 1921 I brought the matter to the notice of the Prime 
Minister—Mr. Lloyd George—through bis Private Secretary. 
I received as sympathetic a hearing as the delicate nature of 
the case—an appeal against the action of a colleague in the 
Cabinet—would allow. But I was given to understand chat 
the old maxim, “ fiat justitia, mat ccelum,” no longer applied 
in British politics. That indeed I had already realised. I 
was, however, asked to give particulan as regards each officer, 
with the promise that Mr. Lloyd George would personally 
consider it. I did so and waited for months but could get no 
reply. PinalJy I went down one day in Ocrober, i92r, to 
10 Downing Street to see the Private Secretary and, if possible, 
the Prime Minister. 1 was told that both were too busy con* 
ferring with Michael Collins and his colleagues to see me. 

In writbg to the Private Secretary to express my dis¬ 
appointment I could not help saying that had 1 been, like 
Michael CoUIqs, a successful organiser cf rebellion against the 
British Government, the doors of Downing Street would 
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h&ve open before me, but u 1 iud merely come to plead 
for men who bad suffered for assisting me >n crush] eg a 
rebellion against the British Goverumest, Downing Street 
was a closed door to me! f hope the shaft struck home. But 
the official to whom it was addressed did sot cease to interest 
himself and the Prime Minister in my appeal. I beliere that 
my representations to the Prime Minister did bear some fruit 
as regards some of the civil officers concerned (many had 
already quitted the service). They may also have opened his 
eyes to the policy of his colleague at the India Office, and to 
the arduous responsibility imposed on the British services in 
India, to which be paid such eloquent testimony in his “steel- 
frame ” speech of August, 1922. Mr. Montagu had left office 
by then, but the results of his work remain. We see them 
in the state of India to-day. 



CHAPTER XIX 


BIIITIIH JUBTICS. o’dWYIR V. WAIR 

H aving done wlut Uttie was possible mth xUe 
Go'^ernment here^ all thac was left to me was to 
give a$ much publicity as I could in the Press to 
the grieTancea of the officials who had been 
sacrificed to conciliate the Indian extremists, and to point out 
the disastrous efEeccs which this surrender was producing on 
the ifuraU of the Indian Services generally. The outbreak of 
the Malabar rebellion in August, 1921, and its rapid spread 
owing to the unwillingness of officers to take respoosibility in 
an emergency, soon pointed the moral. 

Fortunately, later on an opportunity presented itself of 
obtaining the verdict of a British judge and jury on the whole 
question of the Punjab “atrocities,” indudisg Dyer's action 
at Amritsar. The opportunity arose from the publication in 
India and England of Sir Sankaran Hair’s book, Ganihi and 
Jnarehy. 

Sir Sankaran NaiTj formerly a Judge of the Madras High 
Court, had been a member of the Government of India from 
1915 to July, 1919. He had agreed to the imposition of 
martial law in April, 1919) but had resigned in July, 1919, 
apparently as a protest against certain phases of the martial 
law administration, of which, as already explained, the Govern* 
ment of which he was a member had refused my proposal to 
exercise control. He had completed his service for a pension, 
but his resignation increased his popularity with the advanced 
Indian politicians with whom he had been closely associated. 
Later in that year he came to England and was selected by 
Mr. Montagu as one of his colleagues in the India Council. 
He waa there when the Moplah rebellion, in vdtich lus Hindu 
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tlie Nair$ of Malabar, suffered giiercnul)' from the 
Moplah fanatics * but he advocated, and rightly I think» 
measutet fox chediag that rebellion far more drastic chan any 
1 had ever suggested or taken in the Punjab. That rebellion 
was largely the result of Gandhi’s alliance with the seditious 
Rhilafat agitation, and Gandhi, instead oi denouncing the 
Moplah rebellion and the MopUh outrages on their Hindu 
Q«ghbours> showed an extraoidinaiy sympathy with them. 
In a manifesto issued at Bombay on November 27t}i> 1920, in 
the height of the rebeUiou, he said: 

*' The forcible eoneersios of Hindus was terrible. But the 
Moplah bravery must command admiration. These Malabaris 
are not fighting for the love of it. Th^ are fighting for what 
they consider is reli^on> and in a manner which they consider 
is religious.” 

The “ religious manner ” included torture of unoffending 
Hindus, who were given the alternative of convexslon to Islam 
or of digging their own grows (cremation being essential for 
Hindus), and unspeakable outrages on innocent Hindu women. 
This and similar declaratiam by Gandhi and the Khilaiat 
leaders appear to have at last opened the eyes of a section of 
the Hindus to the dangers of Gandhi’s movement. Sir 
Sankaran Nair was one of them. He had resigned his post in 
the India Council in November, 1921, having already arranged 
to take up the post of adviser to the Indore State on a salary of 
Rs. 100,000 p.a. At Bombay ho presided at a meeting at which 
Gandhi was pesent, and endeavours were made to make 
Gandhi see reason. Bnt like everyone else, including Viceroys, 
who had tried to negotiate vrith Gandhi, he failed, withdrew 
from the meeting, and published a manifesto attacking Gandhi 
and his wrecking policy. This he followed up by the book 
Gandhi and j 4 norchyfi^t first edition of which was published, 
early in 1922, at the Indore State Press, in which he vigorously 
denounced the non-co-operation movement as fatal to the 
political progress of India, and as having led up to the horrors 
of the Malabar rebellion. He also criticised the Government of 
India under Lord Chelmsford and Lord Reading, for their 
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weakness in dealing wicli tke Malabar siruation and the Khilafat 
Movement. 

All this was to the good, chon^ rather belated. If the 
book had stopped there, it would have had my hearty approval, 
as I had been constantly preaching the same doctrine for three 
yean previously. But for some reason or other Sir Sankaran 
Kail thought it advisable to go out of hu way to attack me 
in the following passages : 

(l) Discussing the effect of Mr. Lloyd George’s Turkish 
policy on Mobammedan recruiting during the War, he wrote : 

"The recruitment of non-Mohammedaas also went up 
and both were due to tb/ utrorim of Sir Michael O’Dwyer. 
Very useful in ibis instance.** 

(a) Referring to the Punjab '* atrocities,’’ he wrote: 

" No one feels for the Punjab more than I do. I doubt if 
anyone was In a position to know more of it than I was. Even 
now, with all the enquiries made by the Hunter Commission 
and the Congress Sub-Committee, many deplorable incidents, 
as bad as any, worse perhaps than any reported, have not been 
disclosed. At this distance of time it is best that they should 
remain so. It is with a full knowledge of the facts that I 
make the following remarb.” 

'then follows the libellous statement: 

" Before the Reforms it was in the power of the Lieutenant' 
Governor (i.e. myself), a single individual, to (mmit the 
atreeities i% sht Punjab we know only too well." 

(3) 

** Above all, it will be remembered, it was necessary to pass 
an Act of Indemnity to save the dslinqvfnu from proceedings 
in Civil and Criminal Courts. Such an Act of Indemnity 
would scarcely be possible now." 

( 4 ) 

" The troubles in the Punjab arose out of the Rowlatt Act 
which will be repealed. Many high-handed prxeedlngs 
were taken under the Regulation of i 3 s 8 , the provisions of 
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which were applied for purposes for which they were never 
intended.” 

(1 had never even suggested the use of this regulation, 
which in any case could only be applied by the Government 
of India, of which the def^dant was a member.) 

(3) Paragraph 8 of the Secretary of State^a Dispatch on 
the Hunter Report contained the following reference to my 
administration: 

“ With the general question of Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s 
administration of the Punjab, His Majes^’a Goverament 
are not now immediately concerned. Th^ recognise that it 
has formed the subject of much controversy in India, and 
that a widespread impression has been engendered (* engineered ’ 
was the expression used in the Dispatch as published in India) 
that the Punjab Goveroment, under his direction, was hostile 
to the educated classes, and was determined to suppress not 
only illegitimate, but also legitimate and constitutional 
political agitation. While they dncerely trust that this 
impression may be dispelled th^ are fully ccnscicus of the 
difficulties by which he was faced. Conspiracy, the activity of 
the enemy agents, the rise in the cost of living, and the 
necosiry of furnishing the bulk of the vast number of recruits 
for the Indian Army which the needs of the Empire required, 
though ioitunately powerless to disturb the loyal^ of the 
province, aa a whole, caused constant anxiety throughout his 
term of office. That term is now closed, a long and honour¬ 
able connection with India is ended, and His Majesty’s 
Government deure here to pay tribute to the great d^- 
lion, energy, and courage, which Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
brought to his task, and to express their appredatioa of his 
services.” 

I suppose it is inherent in the nature of a Coalition Govern¬ 
ment to speak with two voices. In the part of the 

above extract one seems to detect Mr. Montagu in his usual 
role of playing np to the Indian politicians, while the later 
part seems to emanate from a mind in contact not with shams 
but with realities. 

However, the ** eulogy” was distasteful to the Indian 
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politicUa^ whose preteosions I b^d so oiten Attempted Co 
cjcpose. Su Sanharan Hair doubtle&s thought that he would 
appeal to them bp wricisg : 

“ / realisf that the euUgiain pasted hy the English Cabinet on 
Lori Chelmjffri and Sk liUhael O'Dayer t9AS an autrage on 
Indian puHie opinion'^ 

I had since 1913 been accustomed to libellous actacb of 
this sort from the eitrersist Press and eztremisc poUticiaas in 
India. No public man in those daps who tried to do his duty 
without fear or favour could hope to escape their venomous 
invectives. Indeed, a very high ofHclal cTtdcallp observed that 
when he was not so actacked» and especially when he found 
himself commended by the extremist Press^ he felt he must 
be failing in hh duty! One could^ and did, disdain such 
attacks ^^en they came from a venal or irresponsible 
source. 

But when they were made by a man who was 2 member of 
the Government of India—the authority to which I was 
directly subordinat^-at the time of the events in question, and 
who had, as be claims, special inner knowledge not avaSable to 
the general public, I could not pass them by. Moreover, the 
*boQk containing the libels on me as Lieutenant-Governor 
was purchased largely by the Punjab Government and circu¬ 
lated to their o£cers—who had a few years before been my 
officers \ Copies and translations were also circulated by the 
Governments of other Provinces. Tht first edition was 
published by the State Press of » State (Indore) of which 1 had 
for three years been in political charge, and with the Ruler of 
which 1 had been in friendly relations. Finally, Sir Sanharan 
Hair had been good enough to send two copies to the India 
Office. 

When the book was brought to my notice by a friend in 
India, I took legal advice. My solicicora (Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks and Co.) wrote to Sir Sankaran Nalr, who was back in 
England, In June, 1922, calling his attention to the libels and 
requested him to publicly withdraw and apologise for them, 
recall the book from circulation, and pay ;£iooq to charities 
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to be specified hy me, f&iling which a suit for would 

be lodged. The request was refused aad the suit was brought 
is the English Courts after the vacatiou of 1922. One and a 
half years were spent in preliminary proceedings. The 
defendant’s attempt to get the case thrown out here as 
*' harassing and vexatious ” to him was rejected. He 
then applied for the examination of over two hundred wit¬ 
nesses on commission in India, and when this was allowed, I 
applied to l^ve eight or nine Indian witnesses examined. In 
the summer of zpzj a Commission was issued to the Chief 
Justice of the Punjab High Court, and after some delay an 
Indian Sul>Judge was appointed to take the evidence. The 
defendant went to India to marshal his witnesses, who were 
mainly the same who had made statements before Gandhi’s 
Congress Sul^Commitlee which, repudiating the Hunter 
Committee, had set itself to investigate the Punjab “ atro* 
cities ” in I9i9'20, and brought out their ex paru report as 
Sir SanHran Kalt described It in his book, in advance of the 
Hunter Report. 

In all, some one hundred and twenty-live witnesses, chiefly 
from the districts of Shahpur and Gujranwala, and certain 
extremist leaders of Lahore, Gujranwala, and Amritsar— 
many of whom had been arrested in connection with, of* 
prosecuted for, or convicted of complicity in the rebellion 
of I919^^ere examined on behalf of the defendant. Cer¬ 
tain prominent “ moderate ” politicians, viz. Sir Muhamad 
Shaffi of X^ahoie, a member of the Government of IndU, 
Raja Narendra Kath, and Ralzada Bhagat Ram, a former 
member of my Legislative Council, also gave evidence on his 
behalf. 

My Indian witnesses were: 

Nawab Colonel Sir Umar Haiyat Khan, Tiwana, of Shahpur 

Nawab Sir Khuda Bakhsh Khan, Tiwana, of Shahpur. 

Saiyed ^ Mehdi Shah of Lyallpur. 

Nawab Sir Bahram Khan, Balu^ Chief. 

Rai Bahadur Amar Nath, Registrar, Lahore. 

Rao Bahadur Chaudbri Chand, Pleadeti Rohtak. 
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AH of lilts t, M mtmbtjs of Provincial Recruiting 
Bo&rd or otlierwiset had reudered aouble service daring the 
War, and all of them were present at Lahore at the outbreah 
of the disturbances in April, 1919. In Lahore, as well as 
latex in their own districts, they had taken a prominent part 
in pteventing the spread of disorder and generally in aicHng 
the GorerDment to restore public tranquillity. 

The proceedlogs before the Indian Sub’Judge reveal the 
growing laxity of procedure which is, I fear, an inevitable 
result of too rapid Indlanisation. It was ordered either by 
the Chief Justice or by the 5 ub>Judge that the proceedings 
should be “ in camera.’* But the cross-examination of my 
witnesses and the examination of defendant’s witnesses were 
daily reported in full In some organs of the extremist Press in 
India, ^e result being to discourage some of my witnesses 
from coming forward. It was found that some of the legal 
practitioners admitted to the Court made use of the oppor¬ 
tunity to rake shorthand notes and send them to the extremist 
Press. This went on for weeks, in spite of the protesu of my 
Counsel (Khan Bahadur Sheikh Abdul Kadir), and attempts 
were also made to intimidate him, but as he is a man of courage 
these had no result. 

V Finally, a/t^ thue tuffh tr /«, Sir Shadi Lai, the Chief 
Justice, issued more stringent orders against publishing the 
proceedings. The result was that a Mr. Gaube, son of Mr. 
Harldshan Lai (late Minister in the Punjab Government and a 
witness for the defence in the Court here) retired from the 
defence in protest I 

Before the case came on in the Courts here, very strong 
pressure was brought to bear on me from many quarters, 
oficial and non-official, to drop It. The grounds urged were 
that I would not suceeed; that even if I did succeed, I would 
not be able to recover my costs from the other side; and that 
the evidence which defendant would produce as to my “ atio 
cities ” would give a handle to chose whose favourite pursuit 
is to blacken the British Goveroment. The last thing these 
kindly advisers seemed to think of was that if one had a reputa¬ 
tion worth defending, ic was one’s duty to defend it. 
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AttituA^ the India Offiea and Gevfmimnt aj India 

But th« chief obstacles I encou&tered in dealing my 
character as a public servant, were those placed in my way by 
the Government of India and the India Office. 1 naturally 
expected no help from them in a suit which necessarily 
challenged some of their past decisions; but I did not expect 
that they would compel me to eater the ring with one hand 
tied behind my back. 

The most convincing evidence I could produce to refute 
the charges of “ terrorism in recruiting,” *' atrocities ” and 
high'handed proceedings ” in the administration of martial 
law, was the periodic reports on the general situation in the 
Province, wluch 1 furnished regularly to the Government of 
India during the War and the disturbances, and which defen> 
dant, as a member of that Government, had to peruse. Those 
reports described In some detail every serious incident (there 
were not many) which arose in connection with recruitment, 
eve^ case in which action had to be taken under the Defence 
of India Act. I had throughout put all my cards on the 
table, and if 1 had not played the game properly, It was for 
the Government of India, including the defendant, to cai| 
me to account at the time. Nether they nor he had ever 
done so. My reports would have brought out this and would 
have knocked the bottom out of defendant's allegations. 
Copies of those reports were in my possession. But the 
Government of India and the India Office prohibited me 
from producing them, or even relevant extracts, in Court on 
the ground that this would be prejudicial to the public 
interest^more than hve years after the reports had been 
made. The fact that this refusal was most prejudicial to my 
official reputation as their late servant di^ not appear to weigh 
with them at ah. I then asked that they should refn the matter 
to the opinion of the law officers in England, who have to decide 
when action is to be taken under the Official Secrets Act of 
t S89, and whose opmlon I wouU of course abide by. This, too, 
was refused. Similarly the same anthorities as first endeavoured 
to prevent me referring to the volume of the Hunter Com* 
z 
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iiutte«’& procMdings wbicb coauised my corropondeace with 
th« GoTernmeat of ln<iia about marcUl bw, and inur aliay 
th«ir rejectioa of my proposal that I sKoold control itg admlnU^ 
tratioa. After a long wrangle, I was allowed to male use of a 
ceiuoied copy of this volume. The defendant, to whom I 
was assured by the India Office the same restriction applied, 
flourished in Court an uncensored copy, and his counsel ctcm- 
examined me on a Confidential Memorandum of the Govern¬ 
ment of India contained therein, to which be bad access, and I 
bad not. This was at once brought by me to the notice of the 
India Office but with no resoJr. 

The climax was reached when in the course of my cross- 
examination, defendant*! ccpusicl, to complete my discomfiture, 
as he thought, put into my hands the oji^nal and nfiji steret 
file of the Punjab Government dealing with the prosecution 
of the editor of the Tfthutu and other persons in 1929, and 
referred me to my autograph order rejecting the application 
of the editor and one of the trustees to cooperate with the 
Government. I had rejected the application on the ground 
that it was *' belated,” that their prosecution had already been 
ordered, and that it was now a matter for the Courts, The 
^rder, which I had not seen for over five years, was a very 
proper one, but the question arose—how did the defendant 
get hold of this most coufidential file from the secret archives 
of the Punjab Government i I brought this matter also to 
the notice of the India Office and hope they and the Govern¬ 
ment of India will solve the riddle. They have given me no 
ezplanatios. 

I have said enough to show the attitude of the Government 
of India and the India Office. Their attitude not only added 
enormously to the length and cost of the proceedings, but 
seriously endangered the success of my effort to clear my 
official character. Such is the manner In which the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s public assurance of “countenance and sup¬ 
port ” was fulfilled in my case. 

But 1 should maVe it clear that from the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment, in so far as they were not tied down by higher authority, 
I reemed throughout the most prompt response to my 
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k^timsite requests—4nd I made none which were not legiti* 
mate—for information, copies of paperSj etc. 

The v^tneaes I called in this countff were : 

I. Viscount Chelmsford (then First Lord of the Admiralty), 
late Viceroy, 

i. General Sir C. C. Monro (Goyernor of Gibraltar), late 
Commandcr-in-Chief in India. 

3. Major-General Sir W- Beynon, late G.O.C. idth Diyision, 

Lahore. 

4. Lieutenant'Colonel Franh Johnson, late O.C. 4th Royal 

Sussex, Lahore. 

5. Colonel the Hon. W. F. North, late O.C. Lahore Fort, 
d. Major H, Woiley, late Recruiting Officer, Jullundnr. 

7. Sir Patrick Fagan, late Financial Commissioner, Punjab. 

$. L!eutenan^Colonel A. A. Irvine, late Sessions Judge, 
Punjab. 

9. L. French, Esq., I.C.S., lace Secretary to Governmenr, 
Punjab. 

to. T. P, Ellis, Esq., I,C.S.,late Legal Remembrancer, Punjab. 
11. A. J. W. Kitchifi, Esq., I.C.S., late Commissioner, Lahore, 
ta. B. T. Gibson, Esq., LC.S., late Deputy-Commissioner, 
Shahpur. 

15. M. Leigh, Esq,, I.C. 5 ., late Assistant-Commissioner, 
Shahpur. 

14. H. S. Williamson, Esq., LC.S., late Deputy-Commissioner, 

Gujrat. 

15. Lieutenant*Colonel Burlton, late Commissioner, Jullun- 

dur. 

16. H. D. Watson, Esq., LC.S., late Deputy-Commissioner, 

Jollundur. 

17. Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Smith, late Civil Surgeon, 

Amritsar. 

18. E. P. Broadway, Esq., late Superintendent Police, Lahore. 

19. Captain Boctlng, late R.H.A., lace O.C. Ammunition 

Column. Amritsar. 

20. Mrs. Bell, widow of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Bell, 

oytb Punjabis. 
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2Z. Major Hon. Nawab Sir Mnliamad Al:bar Khan, Chief 
of Hot! io Peshamr, and late Second-ia-Comioand 
j a^th Bilachis and Recruiting Officer. 

22. Sir John Maffey, I.C.S., late Chief Commissioner, North- 
West Frontier Province, 

The defendant, besides himself, called in Court here, 
Mr. G. A. Wathen—late Principal of the Klalsa (Silch) College, 
/^^nritsar-^ho gave hU evidence as to the situation at Amritsar 
before and during the outbreak In the way an English gentle¬ 
man would^nd Lala Haikishan Lai, late Minister of the 
Punjab Government, as oae of the chief victims of toy 

airodtio I ” After HarHshan Lai’s connection with the 
seditious newspaper Banda Maufoniy which he and the 
notorious Lajpat Rai had started in 1920, and his child¬ 
like Ignorance of events in Lahore during the rebellion had 
been brought out in cross-examination, the defence gave up 
the remaining Indian witnesses. 

It will be seen that more than half of my witnesses were 
officers who had filled posts of great but varying responsi¬ 
bility in the civil administration of the Pro^nce during the 
War and the disturbances. Defendant's counsel, doubtless 
under instructions from his client, teemed to display particular 
bitterness towards those officers, and eapedaUy towards the 
members of the LC.S. But his methods of cross-examination 
had no terrors for any of us. As judicial officers in India we 
had been familiar with such methods as practised by certain 
Indian legal practitioners, whom now and then we had to 
keep in order, So the cross-«xamjnatioc did not cause a single 
witness to lose his head or his temper. 

Mr, Justice McCardie’s summing up, which has been 
published by the Government in lodu for another purpose, 
msy be quoted in this connection. He said: 

“ 1 am glad to observe that whatever criticism may have 
been made upon the conduct of the plaintiff and ocher officials 
in India, throughout the whole case no one has challenged in 
the slightest way themcoiruptibility, ability, absolute honesty, 
and efficiency of the dvil officers who have been called before 

it 
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Kow and then the cros$'«zam)nat)oc had its aauaieg side, 
as when Sir W. Schwabe, in dealing with the Nawab of Hoti, 
mixed up the Emperoia Ahbar and Aurangzib and tried to 
right himgelf b^ making out that Aurangzib was Akbar the 
Second! Also when he tried to get this witness, but without 
success, to adnut that his tribe, the Yusufzai (Sons of Joseph), 
were allied to the present-daj Jews. 

1 was kept for orer four dajs under cross-examination. 
Sir William Beynon was under the same ordeal for two days. 
When I was being heckled by Sir W. Schwabe I could not 
help remembering a story wkJch a solicitor brother of mine 
used to tell, He had brided a leading E,C. to defend a young 
farmer who was charged with murder. As he was entering 
the Court at Oonmel with the K.C., the father of the accused, 
a wild man from the hills, riuhed forward, slapped the eminent 
Counsel on the back and shouted to him, “ Fight for me you 
divil. I have hired you I ” The story helped me to get 
through the cross-eiaminatlon with equanuuity and even with 
an enjoyment which I fear caused the learned Counsel some 
annoyance. 

of Marital Law 

As regards the situation In the Punjab at the time martial 
law was sanctioned, the line taken by the defence was that I, 
as Lieutenant-Governor, and the cItII and military authorities 
generally, had lost our heads, and by ezaggeradng in our panic > 
the situation had prevailed on the Government of India to 
impose martial law (the defendant admitted having agreed to 
its Imposition) though there was no real need for it. Scores 
of Indian witnesses of Lahore, Amritsar, etc., had been called 
in India to give evidence on those lines. But as the majority 
of these witnesses had themselves been convicted of ta^g a 
prominent part in the disturbances, or of being connected 
with extremist organisations that promoted them, most of 
the evidence went for nanght. The two witnesses to this 
point on which the defence chiefly relied, were Sir Muhamad 
ShaS, a member of the Government of India, and Raja 
Narendra Math, who were both prominent Lahore moderates 
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at tK« tJm« oi the outbreak, and had on nth and 12th April 
advi»«d acceptance of the demandi of the sedicioaa leaders. 

Sir MuJumad ShafB, in ^vin'g evidence in India, had 
quoted, with obvious self'Complacencf, the foUovdng minute 
of hU dissent in the Goremment of India dispatch of May 3rd, 
1920, viz.: 

We desire to add that our Hon’ble colleague, Mr, Shafli, 
dissents from the finding of the majority of the Committee, 
accepted by us, that the declaration of martial law was neceS' 
laiy. In his opinion, there being no organised or preconceived 
con^iracy to subvert British rule behind these disturbances, 
the vast rural tract in the five districts having remained 
tranquil and there having been disturbances only tn a 
few places in the urban areas, and even in those few placea 
the majority of the residents not having taken any part in the 
disturbances, thtff v&s m ofen nh/Uion, as alUg/df and na 
justijieasim in eonsegv^ce for tie poclmetion of nartial Uto. 
Berides, before the date on which martial law in those die* 
tricts was actually enforced, the dbturbancea had been quelled 
with the assistances rendered by the military, and, in conse¬ 
quence, there was no justification for enforcement and 
maintenance of martial law on those daya and after." 

In view of the state of affairs at Lahore, Kasur, and Amritsar 
from loth April, when the outbreaks began, to 13th, when 
martial law was proposed, one wonders which is the more 
extraordinary—the allegations in the above extract 01 the 
conclusions based upon them, 

In his evidence on commission Sir Muhamad ShaS arapU* 
fied the above expression of his views and inur stated 
(tf) that there was comparative calm in the rural area, bu^ 
that a certain amount of excitement as a result of the ybalian- 
tvala Bagh affair was naiuraly" and (h) that he had no recol¬ 
lection that at a meeting held in the Shahi (Imperial) Mosque, 
Lahore, on sith or 12th April, a Sikh, pretending to be a 
solder, announced that the Indian troops In Lahore Canton¬ 
ment had mutinied, that several British soldiers had been 

* AQ tli« B»*t cuAkiIi ntd all Che aurdera of fioropent w«r< fritr 

H cbe Jhaliaavala Barb afiiir of 13U) April.—M. O’Ovria. 
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killed, mcluding sax hy 1^ own Iiacdy that the rest oi dxe 
Indian troops were on their wiy to Lahore, and that this 
speaker vpas lionised and gatlaoded hy the xnob in the mosque. 

In alj these matters Sir Muhamad Shaffi showed not onl^ 
an extraordloaij ignorance {for a man of his position) of 
current events, but even a more extraordirtai)' forgetfolness 
of what he himself had said and written in April-Map, 1^19, 
about those events. 

(i) As regards there being no conspiracy, no rebellion, and 
no need of martial law. 

Sir Muhamad ShafE Ksd been a prominent member oi a 
deputation representing the Mohammedans of the Punjab 
which, on May 12,19l9t presented me with a farewell address. 
That address contained the following significant paaaage: 

“Although, towards the conclusion of Your Honour's 
brilliant regime, the enemies of law aod order, aj a rtjvlf 0/ 
organised nnspirscyy succeeded in deluding a section of the 
people inro riots and disturbances, yet it is a standing tribute 
(o Your Honour’s far-sighted statesmanship and firmness 
that the situation was soon got well in hand by using the speedy 
and effective meojures of aartiai late, and peaceful life is 
once more possible for the law-abiding citizeos of our chief 
towns.” 

Sir Muhamad Sbafii admitted having signed the address 
from which the above is an extract, but tried to explain that 
he had not noticed this passage. However he heard it read, 
and after it was read made a speech assuring the Government 
of the loyal support of the Mohammedans against the Afghan 
invaders. He never repudiated the above extract till font 
and a half years after he bad heard it read. That the above 
extract expressed bis views at the however they may 
have altered Iater->was further esrablished by the evidence of 
Colonel Frank Johnson, the ofiicer administering martial law in 
Lahore. Colonel Johnson’i prompt measures to prevent blood¬ 
shed and disorder and keep down prices won him the gratitude 
of the people, aod when he waa about to leave Lahore at the 
end of May for the Afghan campaign, he was given a series of 
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farewell enteruiAnents by the loyal people oi Lahore. Sir 
Mohamad Shaffi wae preaeat at two of these, and at one he 
made a speech which was reported ia che Press, in which with 
soaring eloquence he declared that generations yet unborn 
would bless the name of Colonel Frank Johnson who had saved 
Lahore from bloodshed and ruin I 

(a) His ignorance of what took place in the Badshahi 
(Imperial) Mosque on nth and lath April, ipip) was even 
more astounding, For on i dth May, 1919, Sir Muhamad ShaS, 
as one of the “ Comxmttee of the Supervision of the Badshahi 
Mosque,’^ with fifteen other leading M^ammedan gentlemen, 
presented the following application to Colonel Johnson: 

*‘We, the urtdersigDed members of the Committee of 
Supervision of the ^dshahi Mosque, make che following 
statement and grre the undertaking set forth below: 

(1) The laid Mosque was to our sorrow desecrated ca iirh 
and Mth Jfril last hy its misuse Jor seditious meetinis, at 
which Hindus spoke from a portable wooden pulpit, 
and during one of which an officer of the Govemmenc 
was brutally assaulted. 

(3) We acknowledge that such a deplorable misuse of the 
Mosque is intolerable and that so fax as liee in our 
power, steps must be taken to prevent its repetition. 

(3) We will take all necessary steps that the Mosque is in 
the future used only for purposes allowed by the laws 
of Islam. 

(Signed) Fateh Am Krak. 

ZoLnKAK All Khar. 

MnaAMAD SaAFTi (and others). 

Dated Lahore, id May, 1919.'’ 

When these facts were brought out In evidence, not even 
the high position of Sir Muhamad Shaffi as a member oi the 
Government of India could reconcile the (hscrepancy between 
his evidence In the case and the statements to which he had 
subscribed publicly in May, Z919. It waa significant that the 
defence counsel, who had ma^ grear play with Sir Muhamad 
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ShaBi’9 evidence in an earlier itage, hartii^ mentioned it at all 
in hia closing address. 

Raja Naiendra Nath had given evidence on much the same 
lines as Sir Muhamad Shafii. He» too» on izch Maf, 1929, 
had been the spokesman oi a very InBaential deputation iepre> 
seating the Hindus of the Province. The address, whldi was 
read out by him, contained the followng passage : 

“ We arc very sorry that foolish fjsV] and mischievous acts 
of certain misguided men made the Use few days of Your 
Honour’s career specially strenuous. We condemn most 
emphatically all those acts of violence and lawlessness and we 
much deplore the damage done to private and State property. 
. . . We have learnt with great anxiety and concern of the 
recent troubles on the Frontier. We have full confidence in 
the strength of British anna, ... We gladly place at the 
disposal of Government all our resources.” 

A few, very few, Sikhs were among the witnesses called by 
the defence in India to show that there had been no rebellion 
and no need for martial law. llus evidence was easily refuted. 
On the tame date {12th May, 1919) as I recced ^e Hindu 
and Mohammedan addresses, I was also presented with an 
address from a strong deputation representing the Sikhs of 
the Province. Referring to the recent troubles ^«y said: 

“ It is greatly [due] to Your Honour’s wise handling of the 
situBtion that even with a world war on, people have been 
passing peaceful lives in their homes. It is a matter of deep 
regret that at the close of Your Honour’s successful regime, 
a mischievous attempt has been made by some evil!y‘dIsposed 
perrons to ruthlessly disturb the peace of the land and in 
stifffol floats atrositits haw h/en emntiud [by those persons^ 
which have besmeared the unsullied name of the Province. 
But Your Honour’s Brm grasp of the situation and iha neasuret 
adopted have nipptd the evil in the hud. It is gratifying to 
know that the mischievous activities of the agitators have 
received no snpporc from the majority of the people. . . . 
The propaganda of spreading false and malicious rumours has 
been duly checked and normal conditions have been restored. 
Endeavours were made to induence the Sikh community by 
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spreading fa]s« &«vr9 as to the bombing of the Goidm Temple 
at Amritsar, and the restrictions of the use of the Kirpm...; 
but it is a matter of congratulation for us that our community 
has remained unruffled and kept aloof from the disturbances. 
. . - They did not join the moranent of passive resistance and 
dissociated themselves from it from the very start, knowing 
full well that for the practical province of the Punjab, such a 
thing was quite uosuited. ... It is a matter of sincere 
congratulation that Your Honour will be leaving the Province 
to your distinguished successor in its usual tranquil condition.** 

In these addresses speaks the real voice of the peoples of the 
Punjab, expressing vividly the serious nature of the outbreaks 
which were “ the result of an organised conspiracy,’* their 
horror at th« “atrocities” committed by the rebels, their 
relief at the speedy suppression of the rebellion “ by the 
speedy and effective measures of martial law.” The addressee 
were all spontaneous and were signed by over one hundred of 
the most representative Mohammedan, Hindu, and Sikh 
gentlemen of the Province, great landlords, leading politicians, 
barristers, pleaders, journalists, business men, distingalshed 
soldiers. There is no complaint of any atrocities *’ having 
been committed by offleers, civil or military, in suppressing 
the disturbances. For these men knew that you cannot repress 
a dangerous rebellion without drastic action, and that the 
measures taken did not exceed the necessity of the case. The 
case cannot be better put than in Mr. Justice McCardie’s 
summing up: 

“ My own view is that martial law, when it is once d^ 
dared, should on all occasions and at all costa be administered 
with firmness. I think farther that It should be admiedsteted 
with rigour because the essence of the matter is that people 
should know that they must obey. . . . But, on the other 
hand, it ought not to be ma^ed by any caprice—’mere caprice 
—nor ought it to be marked by a severity which is not required 
by circunsstances.” 
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Lata Barkishan LoTj Cast 

But the witness on wliom above all the defence relied viu 
Lala Harbshan Lai. Thu man after a meteoric career a$ & 
barrister, a social reformer, a company promoter, had drifted 
into extremist politics, was prominent is the Lahore disturb¬ 
ances, and was convicted by a tribuual of three Jndges^two 
British and one Indfan^presided over by a Judge of the 
Chartered High Court, of complicity in the Lahore rebellion 
and sentenced to uanspomtion for life and forfeiture of 
property. He had appealed to the Privy Council, but did not 
prosecute his appe^. Meantime he had come under the 
general amaeaty and was released after some six or eight 
months in jail. He and others, in furtherance of Mr. Montagu's 
desire to create a favourable atmosphere for the reforms, were 
by special order exempted from the ineligibility (consequ^t 
on conviction of a serious crime) to stand for the new Councils. 
He was elected for a trading constituency and then, to the 
general astonishment, was selected by the Governor of the 
Punjab in as one of the two Indian Minlsten. In the 
wave of enthusiasm on wUch the reforms rode proudly for a 
few short months, Mr. Harbahan Lai was described by the 
British President of the All-India Assembly as ‘‘ one of the 
finest flowers of the reforms.” He continued to bloom till 
the end of 1925, when he resigned bis post of Minuter, and 
soon after came to London to give evidence on behalf of Sir 
Sanlaran Nair as one of the nctims of my “ atrocities.” His 
appearance in the witness-box was dramatic ; his exit from it, 
after he had been severely shaien by the skilful cross-examina* 
tion of my counsel, Mr. Charles, K.C, and the stern inter¬ 
rogations of the Judge, was pathetic. The “ atrocity ” in 
regard to Harklshan Lai Is thus described in the Judge’s 
Summing up; 

" It happens that Mr. Harkiihan Lai has been called before 
ua, and I watched him with care, because one Is always 
interested In the psychology of people who are called; and 1 
wondered whether or not he would be good-humoured and 
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clev«r in repartee, before he c^^menced giTing eridence. I 
guessed that he would, and indeed he ia a very clever man. 
You heard him give evidence. The <^uenioa ia whether, 
upon the whole, he is really reliable. Take, for example, one 
point of his evidence; as to whether he really gave you, when 
he vraa referring to the state of Lahore, before the declaration 
of ffiardal law, a true picture of what occurred. Mr. 
Harlishan Lai (I am sure he will not mind my saying it) ia a 
very clever man. Now there he is: and it ia said Harldshan 
Lai was wrongly convicted. Was he or not ? 

We have not got more than a tithe of the evidence taken 
before the Tribunal. There were seven hundred witnesses; 
but we have got a precis of some parts of the evidence, and we 
have got the summing-up [judgment] of the Judge. I do not 
know what the desire is on the part of the defendant here. 
It J9 a very odd position. Does he desire me to express a 
ruling as to whether or not there was evidence to consider 
against Harkishan Lai ? Does he want me to consider whether 
or not Harkishan Lai was rightly or wrongly connoted 1 But 
whatever it may be, I shall perform my part of the duty. I 
have looked at that judgment again. I am bound to say that 
though the evidence against Harkishan Lai was not strong, in 
«y opinion, I say it advisedly, / ihin^ there vat 
exn'denee upn tahtch she Judges toere entitled to deride that he 
vfaf guilty. 

He was found guilty; he was sentenced to a very serious 
term of imprisonment—transportation, 1 think it was, for 
life; and there he was. He ws4 released, we know, in a few 
montha, but the conviction stands. He did appeal to the 
Privy Council, but for reasons given by his lawyers, he aban* 
doned chat appeal. There is no doubt he was found guilty 
of serious misbehaviour by the Court, and they must have 
looked on him as being one of the more serious, because others, 
we see, got lesser sentences. It is right that I should say this 
in view of the discusnon chat has taken place upon that case. 
There utas a eUar finding of iuilt, and I think there was evidence 
upon which the Court could act. It was not a Court consisting 
of a mere military officer; one of the Judges was a High 
Court Judge; another member was shoidy elevated to that 
position ; and we have heard, though it only came out 
incidentally, that the Punjab had at that time its chartered 
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High Court. And the other (third) Judge^wu he a military 
man f 1 observe that he was not, that he was an Indian Judge. 
That Couft found Mr, HarUshan Lai gujlc7. I can under¬ 
stand the challenge of the decision upon the ground that the 
tribunal was wrong in law, or rook a wrong vi«w of the facts ; 
that is legitimate: but I am glad to say that there has been 
e 6 alUn£f uhAtfvtt of the Integrity of these three Judges— 
one Indian and two Europeans, who took part in ^e case: 
and 1 regard that as an Important factor in the matter. 

It is important not only npon this but upon other trials 
that we hare heard of, and I think it is right that I should 
remind you of the words of the defendant himself on this 
matter when he said—I will give you the exact words ,' I agree 
absolutely that the Judges of the Punjab when sitting on the 
martial law tribunals did their duty honestly.* ^here itandt 
the conviettM oj this gensUman by aa bfiiusi court emfosed in 
the way 2 have stated. No pardon has been granted in this case, 
you remenher, although » other eases pardons have been granted, 
and the eonvietion stands'* 

Thee remarb show how much credit the Judge attached 
to Harkishaft Lai’s evidence and In particular to his statements 
that he knew nothing at the time, though he was in Lahore, of 
what took place on the Lahore Mail on lOth April; that after 
his arrest he was informed by a friend that I had determined 
to have him and two others shot in the street; and that he 
had summoned several hundred witnesses in his defence in 
order to protract the hearing till I should have left the 
Frorince. In fact the judgment and sentence were not passed 
till two months after 1 had left. 1 had never even seen the 
man till he appeared in Mr. Justice McCardie’s Court. 

For the critical state of adairs in Lahore before and after 
the declaration of martial law the most important witnesses 
on my behalf were General Sir William Beynon and lieutenant- 
colonel Frank Johnson, Of their evidence the Judge ro- 
marked: 

“ When one hears evidence of this kind, one asks oneself 
this question: are they tried men or not f ... I do not 
know what your view is. But I should say that General 
Beynon was made of steel. He stood in that box with his 
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firml7 cut lips and hard face. And oo one» I t'huk, could 
char^ Colonel Johnson with being a sentimental man. He 
had got a smiH&g face and he had a pleasant manner; but he 
Ji apparently a man of Iron; and his view of these incidents 
U that this was not a question of a crowd of two hundred i 
both these men expresAd the opinion that there was a mob 
of quite ten thousand set on rebellion. ... He (Colonel 
Johnson) says that on the loth the mob were absolutely in 
possession of the dty, and on the iith and I2th until the 
institution of martial Uw. . . . 

Then in connection with these incidents there was the 
evidence of Colonel North, who was the Commandant of the 
Fort- . . . Colonel North referred to the loth first of all, 
the large crowd pulling down the trees on the side of the road. 
Then he passed on to the rich and said, for example, that 
there was a large crowd, a threatening and gesticulatiag crowd, 
which shouted out in opprobrious terms: * Kill the white 
people.’ They were armed with sticks fitted with small axes. 
Then you will remember later on he dealt with the number of 
men coming in a vast crowd on the 12 th, smd it was fired on 
that day. He says, * We were cut off in the Fort for several 
days, aiiA our only commuoication was by hello. Ko one was 
allowed to go out of the Fort.’ Then he points out that in 
the Fort ... he kept all the stores and arms, and all the 
reserve of rifies and a very large sum in gold coins. ... If 
that mob had acted m the manner described by the Plaintiff’s 
witnesses^and yon have seen them and can ask yourselves 
whether they were nervous men or not—was It or was it not 
an Atronty to fire upon that mob in order to preserve Lahore 
from the iscideau that ml^t befall it 1 ” 

Qeiufel Action at Amfitsar 

The action of General Dyer at Amritsar and of my responsi- 
bUicy in the matter was one of the main issues In the trial. 
In view of the serious nature of chat action, and of the con- 
troTcrsy over the Judge’s advice to the Jury—which the late 
Government hd.d to be an ohiur dicitm and lor th^ part 
repudiated—the matter is one of fa>reaching importance. 
It should be made clear to surt with that when Counsel for 
the Defence began to cross-ezamlne me on that branch of the 
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caie, th« Jud|e :it once endeavoured to avoid it—aaying (I 
^uote the Tiws report of May 2Qd> 1924): 

** Have w to decide whether General Dyer was right or 
wrong f If so I shall have to tell the jory that where the 
safety of the Indian Empire was in qaestion and through that 
the safety of the British Empire, perhaps it might be necessary 
to do things which would not be justified in other circum* 
stances.” 

To wluch Sir Walter Schwabe replied; 

“ We say that what General Dyer did (that is firing on a 
crowd of natives) was an atneity from any pcdnt of view in 
the ucuatioQ of the Punjab then. And we say that it was an 
atrocity which had the consent of Sir Michael O'Dwyer 
before it was committed, and his practical approval aiter- 
wards. Oru of the quistions vhifh iotB bavi to be eonsiderei u 
whether the eondemnaiicn of Geiteral Dyer was right or wrong. 
lAetty fasts are available now which were not avaUaile before^' 

It was therefore the defence that pressed for a decision 
Oft that issue, and the Court had no option but to face it. 
As a consequence, probably on^third of the twenty'five days 
of the hearing was devoted to the evidence and the arguments 
as to Dyer’s action. Unfortunately owing to shattered health, 
the result of hla unjnst coodemnation in 1920, General Dyer 
could not himself appear: but for the first time the sworn 
evidence on the subject of scores of witnesses on both sides 
was heard and submitted to dose judicial scrutiny. The 
Judge also critically eaamlned the findings of the Hunter 
Committee, which unfortunately had not taken evidence on 
oath and In most cases, Indudlng Dyer’s, had not given the 
witnesses any opportunity of verifying the statements attri¬ 
buted to them. 

The Judge had also before him the decisions of the Govern- 
merit of India and of His Majesty’s (Coalition) Government. 
A few of the most salient points in the Judge’s summing up 
are quoted as expressing his judicial opinion on all the evidence. 

It may be said that the full facts were not known to the 
authorities at home: but after the episode of April 13 it 
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comet out, tgim and again, irom the endence, that General 
D^r waa approved hit mperior officer; he was gives 
commands: he conducted operations with dUtiocdoo and 
ability { he gamed the approbation of all; and It was a year 
and three months after Amritsar that he was told that Ha 
services would no longer be wanted for the arm^. He has, 
one may feel, been punished with a severity that can only be 
realised by those who are cognisant of the high pride in their 
service frit by military officers of the Crown. 

Now had he committed an atrocity? 

The learned Judge then proceeded to analyse all the evidence 
as to the state of a€airs in Amritsar from loth to Z5th April. 
Referring to Dyer’s proclamation on the 13OV prohibiting 
zneetings and to the meeting held that same day in defiance of 
his prohibition, his Lordship said: 

" The Hunter Report has found that many innMent folh 
were there. I suppose chat is a very important factor, ij it u 
eometf In tinding oat whether or not there was an atrocity. 
But was the proclamation of General Dyer known or not, 
because if it were known to the majority of the folk and they 
assembled In the square, one would think that oil of them 
knew it. . . . And there was first of all the prxlamation 
that ail meetings would be dispersed (by force), then the 
proclamation of General Dyer that all lueetlngs would be 
dispersed (by force) if necessary ; and according to the 
evidence given the proclamation was made by General Dyer 
at about nineteen places in the dty, 2 proclamation mark you, 
on behalf of a newl^arrived military force, a powerful force, 
a froclamatim oru umid think that wntd creaU immdiaU 
kn^ed^i oj the ciramsianeet. Then at four o’clxk or 
thereabouts the crowd was there. ... I see that General 
Dyer put it ac six thousand. I see, oddly enough, that one of 
the defendant’s witnesses put it at twenty thousand. But 
there was the mob. What was the meeting of men for ? . . . 
I cannot help feeling that the question of the sf takers at the 
meeting was important. They (the resolutions) are here, and 
they are resolutions which refer in substance to the despotic 
conduct of the Govemment; and they meution the word 
* tyranny.’ But for myself I do not see any reason for thinking 
that these resolutions of themsehes were seditious. - . . The 
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^uenioa you will chink of is not the fonnal resolutloas, but 
the que&doa is who were the speakers } . . . 

Mr. Ellis (Legal Remembrancer) says that eight speakers 
were speaking (had spoken 1 ) at the s^aie when General 
Dyer came. One of them turned Sing’s evidence; one 
speaker was prosecuted for inciting the crowd to murder 
Mr. Scott and Mr. Stewart at the bank on April 70th; another 
speaker had been a clerk in that bank; he had led the murder- 
ing crowd to the room of Mr. Scott. A third speaker was one 
of the murderers of Mr. Scott, who was beaten to a pulp. 
A fourth speaker was also implicated in the bank murders. 
A fifth speaker had absconded to Rashmir. . . . 

Another speaker was convicted of sedition and waging war, 
and the bank clerk, that was the third speaker, had published 
a poem directly inciting to miuder. Thu foem was hnng 
feeiud u the enwdjujt hejore Cfrural Dyrr atriv/d. Now, if 
that was so, and there is the evidence, what was this meeting i 
There were six thousand people as General Dyer says, twenty 
thousand as the defendant’s witness says—those from the 
country with their sticks and some of them from the town 
with their sticks. 

What were these people speaking of? The man who had 
led them to the bank murders was there. General Dyer 
fired.” 

His Lordship then read to the Jury General Dyer’s summary 
of the reasons for his action as set forth in his statement to 
the Army CoundJ, vh .: 

” (a) I had before me the general utuadoo summarised in 
the dispatch of the Secretary of State . . . and all its atten¬ 
dant military dangers. Is addition I knew oi the cloud from 
Afghanistan which broke three weeks later. 

(^) I had before me in the Jhalianwala Bagh not a fortuitous 
gatherings which at worst had assembled negligently or even 
recklessly contrary to a proclamation, but a mob that was 
there with express intent to challenge Government authority 
and defy me to take any effective action against it, and in 
particular to defy me to fire upon it. 

(e) 1 knew that it was in substance the same mob that had 
been in course of oiganisadon for some days, and had com¬ 
mitted the hideous crimes of loth April, and was the power 
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Afid auchorit7 which for two days had ruled the city m defiance 
of the Government. I hai in fact ibc uhel Ofiny before me. 

I knew, 80 far as human foresight could go, that if I 
shirked its challenge and did not there and then cruah it, it 
would have succeeded In the design of its leaders, contempt 
and derision of Government power would have been com*- 
plete, and that there would infallibly follow, that night or 
next morning, a general mob movement, both from inside 
and outside Amritsar, which would have destroyed all the 
European population, including women and children, and all 
my troops, and involve in its ruin the law-abiding Indian 
population .as well. 

(«) I knew that this result would lead to a sixniiar result in 
numerous places throughout the Punjab. 

(/) 1 knew that ineffective actioa against the mob would 
gravely endanger my small force on the actual spot and make 
its safe withdrawal difficult, and that its destruction would 
infallibly produce the results indicated in the last two para- 
graphs- 

(l) I knew that on the four occasions when firing took 
place on the loth at Amritsar, its effects in preventing disorder 
and restoring securi^ had been ^xute ineffective, and that 
with the small body of troops at my disposal and the large 
determined and defiant assembly before me, 1 could produce 
no svfUient effect exeeft hy eontinuouc fifing 

The Judge then referred to the evidence, little of which 
had been taken by the Hunter Committee, bearing on Dyer^s 
reasons for his action. The most cogent was that of Lieutenant- 
Colonel H. Smith, Civil Surgeon, Amrltiar; Mr. Kitchin, the 
Commissioner; Captain Sotting, late Commandant oi the 
Ammuiutios. Column, Amritsar. This officer, through his 
Xndian officers and men, had maintained close touch vriih what 
was going on In the city from loch to 13th April and had in¬ 
formed General Dyer on the morning of the 13 th that the feeling 
la the city was that “ the British no longer governed,” that it 
had been decided that the meeting would be held in the square, 
troops or no troops, that It was to be a trial of the strength of 
the British Government to enforce its authority and alio of 
the loyalty of the (Indian) troops, who the rebel leaders 
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thought would come over to cKeit aide. Valuable conobori- 
tion was also furnished by several witneasea called for the 
defence, icciadlng Mr. Wathen and some of the Congress 
leaders. 'The latter had to admit that the meeting of the i jth 
had been arrangei at least a day before, also that they were 
aware of Dyei^s prodaznation, and that, even after the meeting 
had gathered, they were aware from aeroplanes and the 
arriTal of the police that Dyer was on his way to disperse it. 
But some of the organisers had told the crowd to stand fast 
when they showed signs of leaving the meeting. 

Above all there was the evidence of Mr. based on the 
judicial findings of the martial law tribunals, vrhich the 
Hunter Committee, the Government of India, and the 
Secietary of State had Ignored, as to the mob of twenty 
thousand having been addressed In the hour between its 
assembling and Dyer’s arrival by the most truculent of the 
rebel leaden in Amritsar, several of whom afterwards paid 
the penalty for their crimes. 

Having discussed all tlua evidence the Judge, in words 
delivered with a solemnity which thrilled the crowded Court, 
spobe with the voice of Justice: 

** Subject to your judgment, spealdag with full delibera¬ 
tion and knowing the whole of the evidence given in this 
case, I express my view that General Dyer, in Ae grave and 
exceptional cucumsraaces, acted rightly, and in my opinion, 
upon the evidence, ie wron^ ptmished by the Secretary 
of Siau for India. That is my view, and I need scarcely say 
^t I have weighed every circumstance, every new detail 
that was not before the Hunter Committee; but that opinion 
which 2 now express Is an opinion which you as a Jury may 
say you disagree with, and may take up another position in 
regard to the mattes.” 

As His Lordship concluded, the tension in the hushed 
audience gave way to an Involuntary murmur of subdued 
applause. It was fdt that after five years of suppression or 
misrepresentation of rhe facts the truth had at last been 
established. British justice had triumphed, a cruel wrong had 
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been righted. But the Tiadication came too Ute. General 
is shattered in health> a broken man. 
own part ia the matter >^'a3 a subsidiary one. The 
Judge went on to say that eren if they cotssidered that Dyer’s 
act was an atrocity, my responaibility for it was a separate 
issue. 

He continued: 

“ It is quite true that to begin with in the witness box 
plaintiS sa^, * Knowing all the circumstances now-^reiy- 
thing—in my opinion General Dyer was right, though upon 
the Hunter testimony 1 thought that his acaon was inde- 
fenrible.’ . . -• 

Here is the important point in the mattery aye or no. 
Can you in any fair sense of the word say that a man com- 
mitt^ an atrocity, of which he previously knew nothing 
whatsoever^ because upon the request of a Genera] of high 
position, a day afterwards, he did) under the circumstances 
known to him, say, * I agree with what has been done.’ You 
may well say, * I do not rKink it is fair to charge >»iwt with 
having committed an atrocity’; but you may well say also, 
* I differ from the plaintifi when he gave his approval to what 
General Dyer bad done.’ ” 

The view of eleven of the jury was clearly that of the 
Judge, that Dyer’s action was not a& atroiityt but was justified 
in the circumstances, and that the defendant in charging me 
with an atrocity had libelled me. 

If Dyer’s action was justified my approval thereof next day 
was of course doubly justified. All hi^er authorities up to the 
Commaader'in'Chief and the Government of India, who 
were informed at once of all the main facts by me and Dyer, 
as pointed out by His Lordship, had also shown their approval 
in the most practical manner for montha afterwards. 7 hiy 
then altered their views. / adhere to mine. Whatever the 
Coalition Government of 1920, or the Socialist Government 

* Ap>rt ftoft cbe Rwitef laiiffloof wUeb Dytr repoeiUc4 directh be hw it, 
aai «&b 1 9e*w eceepud u cMTcet, 1 bid hem (he etart held DreVi aetus m 
he jwtafied, 1 Mid 10 at ibc iime to the Cevenuaeot ol l&die ead latee to the 
SeereWf^ of Sale, and te tbe Kenter CoBiaiicce u 9^ «?idea«e chub ihom, 
ibe by letter co 7^4 7 imti in Juiea(7, O'Dwvxx. 
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of 1924 a»y ay or write, the fact remalos that a Britiih Court 
of Jutcice, the 0DJ7 tribunal that has inTesti^ated all the facta 
full^ and impartially, haa justiiied Dyer’a action and my 
aupport of him and it, Hia vindication haa caused me at least 
as much satisfaction as my own. The refusal of the late 
Government to face facts judicially proved is brought out in 
the following ejnract from the House of Commons proceed¬ 
ings oQ 2Sth July, 1924: 

“ Colonel Sir Charles Yate,—To ask the Prime Minister, 
whether he will grant time for the discussion of the Motion 
standing in the came of the honourable Member for Melton 
or what action he proposes to take in the matter, 

Colonel Sir Charles Yate,—O’Dwycr v. Nair,—To call 
attention to the facts brought out is the trial of the libel actioa 
brought by Sir Michad O’Dwyer, late lieutenant-governor of 
the ^njab, against Sir Sackaran Nair, formerly a member of 
the executive council of the Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India, in the King’s Bench Division of the High Court of 
Justice, that in consequence of the defence having accused Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer of the commission of serious atrocities, 
including General Dyer’s shooting oc the mob at Amritsar on 
x3th April, 1919, and having innsced that this was relevant to 
the defence, the judge was compelled to advise the jury as 
to whether the shooting in question consticuced an * atrocity,’ 
and, if so, whether Sir Michael O’Dwyer was responsible for 
it; that after considering all the evidence on the subject, 
much of which was not before His Majesty's Government 
when they punished General Dyer in 1920, the judge expressed 
the view that * General Dyer, in the grave and exceptional 
drcumstances, acted rightly, and in my opinion upon the 
evidence he was wrongly punished by cbe Secretary of State 
for India ’: and, considering that this view was accepted by 
zr out of the 12 jurymen, an humble Address be presented 
to His Majesty praying that this judicial opinion and finding, 
based upon a full consideration of alt the evidence, be accepted, 
and that His Majesty will be graciously pleased to revoke the 
censure passed upon General Dyer after the incomplete 
executive investigation in 2920. 

The Prime Minister: No, sir. I am not prepared to grant 
time for the discussion of this motion.” 
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Terroriim in Rterviting 

Regarding th« charge of terrorism m recruiting during the 
Wat, the defendant had called some eighty witnessee in In^, 
while I had called eight there, of whom two were unable to 
appear owing to illness, and twelve in this country. The 
Judge summed up the evidence as follows. He referred to 
the speeches I made in nearly every district and the very 
definite orders issued by me prohibiting any coercion in 
recruiting, directing that any complaints of undue pressure 
were at once to be brought to my notice, vetoing the employ¬ 
ment of the police agency in recruiting as likely to lead to 
complaints of abuses; and censuring the few officers who 
suggested methods that savoured of pressure. His Lordship 
then commented on the undisputed fact that neither in the 
Indian Press (there were over two hundred newspapers in the 
Punjab) nor in the Legislative Council was any complaint 
ever made, though the Punjab people are notoriously ready 
to complain of any real grievance, or question asked as regards 
the allied wholesale terrorism; that the defendant (though 
living for half the year at Simla m the Punjab) admitted he 
had never heard of such a complaint; and diat there wss no 
evidence to show that anyone had made any representation 
TO me, written or oral. His Lordship finally put the question : 

What is the explanation of chat ? Is the explanation 
this, as the plain tiff put it before you, that in fact there was 
no system of oppression at all; that here and there were 
isolared acts of wrong-doing chat sprung from hlood-feud^ 
the cruelty of a TahsUdar, a particular man who wasted to 
avenge some one of his blood—some episode like that i Other¬ 
wise what is the explanation i It is not given. . • . 

In my ^w upon clus evidence the defendant has Jailed u 
pro&r that the plaintiff ever avlherised er instigated a single <ut 
$/ tenorism. If the defendant is wrong upon this particular 
point, both as to the justification and fair comment, then you 
will ask yourselves ought we to give damages to the plaintiff 
if he has been wrongly charged with oppression which he 
never knew of, never anthorised, never consented to \ ” 

The Jury had no hesitation in coming to the conclusion 
that the charge was a libellous one. 
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Other A iToeiiits 

Tlie remamicg “Acrodoo" atmbuted to m< hy Sir 
SAiiksrAQ Hair A«ed not be discussed in anf detail. All o£ 
them took place under martial Uw imposed bf the Govern¬ 
ment of which he was a member. Even assuming, for the 
sake of argument, that these acts were atrocities **•—and the 
evidence of General B^non, Colonel Johnson, and Colonel 
North showed that they were dicuted by military necessity 
~the obvious question arises: who was responsible for 
them f Was it I, who in proposing martial law had asked 
to be allowed to control its administration I Or was it the 
Government of India including Sir Sankaran Nair) who 
in sanctioning maTtlaJ law had refused to allow me the 
control I had asked for 1 I assume that no one will treat very 
seriously Lord Chelmsford^s suggestion that because the 
General of the Division, to whom 1 was directed to abdicate 
my authority, was told to act in consultation with me, I was 
therefore de facto responsible ! Why even the Government 
of India themselves, while expressing disapproval of the 
General’s action In exclu<^ng counsel from outside, did not 
dare to set it aside. 

His Lordship, In explaining this matter to the Jury, quoted 
General BeynonH conception of his position : 

** After martial law has been declared, civil law ceases to 
exist. I take command and my word goes. . . . The plalntifi 
can ask me to act, but he cannot tell me what to do. 1 alone 
was to decide.” 

'While Colonel Johnson was equally explicit: 

“ Martial law was ordered : the plaindfi had very little to 
do with the suggestions (as to its administration); nothing In 
the way of responsibility. I act upon my own judgment. 1 
drew up every order myself. . ; . Ail the plalnti^’s sugges¬ 
tions were for mitigation and beneficial repeal.” 

Colonel Johnson shows how far he was prepared to go In 
the following statement which tickled the Court; 

** The plaintii! (in Lahore) was under my orders; and 
when, for example, I refused to allow him to go into Lahore 
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City, ] said 1 should arrest him he insisted), I thinh the 
plaindfi was che most surprised man in Asia/* 

I was certainly mrprised, but 1 was n^t prepared to dispute 
Colonel Johnson’s authority in a purely military matter, for 
my visit would have entailed the movement of troops. 

The Judge after commenting on Lord Chelmsford’s evidence 
and my letter to him of 1st May, 2919, went on: 

** I want to add this farther—that if you get a weak officer 
in command much do not say tutU^hc done with 
him ; but it happens that in this case Sir Michael O’Dwyer, 
who is not a weak man himself, seems in this ease to have 
bad to deal with two men of singular force of character.” 

It was fortunate for the Punjab, and for Lahore, that we 
had two such fwn as General Beynon and Colonel Johnson. 
There is nothing in isy long Indian career which I look back 
upon with more mdsfaction than my association with them, 
and other straight and gallant soldiers of their stamp, in coping 
with the crisis of 1919. 

RigJ^handed Prsetsdingi 

The allegation by the defendant that “ many high-handed 
proceedings were taken (by me) under the Regulations of z 8 l 3 > 
the provisions of which were applied for purposes for which 
they were never intended ” was shown to be an absolute in- 
▼entioa. I had never made use of those regulations, which 
provide for the deportation of men dangerous to the State, 
and had no power to do so. Only the Government of India 
(of wluch defendant was a member) could apply them and Z 
never even suggested their application. The weakness of the 
defendant’s case in this and other respects is shown by the 
fact that in the second edition of his book, brought out after 
he had been served with the writ, he watered down some of 
the libels, and though he retained this, he admitted the mistake 
in the pleadings and said the reference was to ** other regula¬ 
tions,” such as martial law, Defence of India Act, etc., and 
not to the regulations of 181S. 
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The Judge’s sunmxuig up on this point wns: 

“ Did he either ecrually auihorue them or instigate them f 
In some instances the plainti^ ezpres&l7 disapproved: in 
other j&atances, lor example \nth regard to the roll-call (of 
students of certain Colleges), he seemed to thinh the pr^ 
ceedings were right in the interests of the district and in the 
Interests of the students themselves.” 

As regards the fourth libel—“ Above all it will be remem¬ 
bered that it was necesurf to pass an Act of Indemnity to 
save the delinquents from proeeetUngi in civil and criminal 
Courts ”- 4 t was proved that whenever martial law has been 
in operation it is necessarily followed by an Act of Indemnity. 
The suggestion was therefore merely an extra spirt of venom, 
and the Court held it to be interwoven with the other libels. 


£u 2 ^gy on Plaintiff an Outrage sn Indian Opinion 

la regard to the fifth libel—“The eulogium passed by the 
English Cabinet on Lord Chelmsford and Sir Michael O’Dwycr 
was an outrage on In^n public opinion,” the Judge referred 
inter alia to the evidence proving that I had introduced and 
carried through the Provincial Legislature a measure for com¬ 
pulsory primary education of boys, subject to local option, 
and had arranged to finance It. He put it: 

“ The plaintiff, 1 gather, says, ‘ Before you give responsible 
government to the country you must have your electorate 
which is capable of exercising the functions which a democracy 
wishes to exercise.’ ” 

The defendant had repeated the parrot cry that I was 
hostile to the legitimate aspirations of the educated Indians, 
because I did not see eye to eye with Mr. Montagu in certain 
aspects of his scheme of reform. The matter has been dis¬ 
cussed in the chapter on the Reforms. The Judge with 
characteristic clarity and precision summed it up as foUows for 
the Jury: 

** You must decide upon these matters and weigh them up, 
as to whether or not the plaintiff was hostile to education, 
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whether he reaUf was hostile to the slow and gradu^ develofK 
meat of the ideal suggested hy Mr. Monugu» and whether he 
was hostile to the educated classes as stuh.*’ 


7 he Jvry and the Vffdut 

On the completion of the Judge’s summing up, Counsel on 
both sides agreed that as regards each of the four libels the 
questions to be put to the Jur^ were: 

1. Axe they defamatory to the plaintiff ^ 

2. Axe they true in substance and fact ? 

3. Are they fair comment \ 

The Jury reared at 3.5 p.m., and after nearly three hours’ 
interval returned to Court at 5,50 p.m. The sequel is best 
described in the official report. 

"Mr. Justier McCefiie. Member# of the Jury, you have 
now deliberated for a long period. Have you agreed yet 
upon the verdict at which you should arrive \ 

7 ht Fortman 9/ thf Jvry- No, my Lord, and t do not thinh 
we ever shalL 

Mr. Jussici MeCardit. Have you considered each of the 
libels separately i 

fit Foreman. Yes. 

Aff, yustice McCofdie. Mr. Charles (plaintiff’s Counsel) 
are you willing to take the verdict of the majority i 

Mr. CharUs. Yea, my lord. 

Mr. Juttiet MeCardit. And you, Sir Waiter i 

Sir Waiter Sehvabe (Counsel for defendant). Yes, my Lord, 
I will take the verdict of the majority except m the quetitm of 
damages, as to which my learned friend and I have agreed a 
figure, if the verdict is against me. 

Mr. Juetiee MeCariie. Yea. You have both agreed to 
take the verdict of the majority f 

Sir Walter Sehtoaie. Yes. If there ia a verdict against me, 
that will be for the agreed amount unii eesu. 

Mr. jMstice MeCaedit. That will alter the position, 
members of the Jury, and enable yon to secure release. Can 
you announce your verdict ^ 

The Foreman. Tet. A majority of eleven for the plaintif 
otU one for the defendani-^n all point/. 
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Mr. Justice MeCardie. The remit it therefore that the 
Jury find a verdict for the plaintlfi on all points. New, Mr. 
Charles, what cotueguencea follow from that 1 

Mr. CbarUi. The consequences are that I ash for judgment 
for the plainciS for a sum which has been agreed upon between 
the parties as damages, and costa. 

Mr. Jiutiet MeCardie. Very well. That ia so, Six Walter ? 

Sir Waller Sehtoahe. I thlnh it follows. . . . The figure 
agreed upon between us is 

Mr. Charles. ,^500 and coats. 

Mr. yvstiee MeCardie. It only remains for me to express 
my appreciation to the Jury, although they were not unanimous 
in their verdict, for the great patience and attention th^ have 
given to the case. I do not think 1 have ever known a Jury 
which excelled you in the fullness of care and continuous 
courtesy and patience. . . . 

A yur 9 f. My Lord, I think I ought to say, on behalf of the 
Jury, that wc are all of us very grateful to your Lordship for 
the care you have shown in helping us to the proper appre- 
eiA^en of this case during the long penod we have bad of 
sitting under you. 

Mr. fusiiee MeCardie. I am much obliged to yon for your 
remarb.” 

The significance of the Juror^s lemarb will appear later on. 
^he Seipael 

The jndge’s advice to the Jury (l) that General Byer at 
Amritsar had acted rightly and had been wrongly condemned 
by the then Secretary of State; (a) in regard to the use of 
aeroplanes in an emergency, naturally excited genaal comment 
and led to many questions In Parliament. The Secretary of 
State (Lord Olivier) thought it necessaij to send a dispatch 
to the Government oi India to show that the Executive 
strongly dissented from the Judge*s judicial opinion. The 
dispatch began by pointing that the (former) Secretary 
of State who was criticised and condemned was not a parry to 
the case. That overlooked the fact that 1 had repeatedly 
suggested to the India Office that the Secretary of State should 
at least be represented by Counsel with a watching brief. 
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The dispitch weat oa: 

“But it (the Judge’s expreceioa of opiaioa) hes s wider 
aspect and raises a general quesdcn o£ grare public import' 
auce. For Mr. Justice McCardie’s deliberate condemnation of 
Hia Majesty’s former Gorernmenr, together with the remarks 
that fell from bis Lordship at earlier stages of the rrial> might 
lead CO the inference that one of His Majesty’s Judges hold 
views regarding the use of force, when military action Is 
invoked in support of civil authority, which are at variance 
with those whv^ have hitherto been accepted by His Majesty’s 
Government and upon which the existing orders upon the 
subject are based.” 

The dispatch went oa to re^affirm those orders as laid 
down in Mr. Montagu's dispatch Ko. 10 (Public) of adth 
May, X920, viz.: 

“The principle which has consistently governed the policy 
of His Majesty’s Government in directing the methods to be 
employed when military action in support of the civil authority 
is required, may ht hreadly staud at tha use 9/ the ninimum 
/arc/ necessary. . . . 

The principle was endorsed by Mr. Justice McCardie, in 
whose summing up the following words occur: ’ The adminis¬ 
tration of martial law ought nor to be marked by any caprice, 
mere caprice, nor ought It to be marked by a severity which is 
nat retired hy the circumstanees* 

But His Majesty’s Government feel bound to dissociate 
themselves from ^e further view, apparently held by the 
Judge, that the action proper to be taheu by a military or 
police oSicer for disperung an unJawfol assembly may be 
determined by a consideration of the moral eficct it may be 
thought likely by the officer taking it to have on other persons 
whom he may believe to be contemplating disorder elsewhere. 

They also adhere to the views of their predecessors, expressed 
in the same despatch, from which Mr. Justice McCardie 
would appear to have been disposed to dissent, as to the 
principles which should govern the use of aeroplanes to avert 
civil diirurbanccs.” 

Mr. Justice McCardie may be trusted to justify his judicial 
utterances, if any justificarion » needed. But even a layman 
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cwQOt bu< notice how weak, loose, and unconvuLclog li the 
doctrine enunciated in the above dispatch. No one has ever 
qutf tiosed the principle that an officer repressing dliturbaacea 
should use only “ the minimum force neeesjory.'* But who is to 
be the judge of that f The Militar7 Commander on the sfott 
who has to decide on the facts and the situation as the/ appear 
to him i Or the polidcian in his arm-chair at Simla or White¬ 
hall a jear later, who must inevitabJ;* be ignorant of much 
that was obvious to the man on the spot and must at the same 
time be indnenced by many considerations, including political 
expediency, other than those before the soldier I 

Genera] Dyer always maintained, even in the badly reported 
statement to the Hunter Committee, if read as a whole, that 
he used only the minimum force nee/jsary in tie conditicw aitb 
tvbieh he was faced. Ihose conditioos are summarised in his 
statement to the Army Council as quoted by the Judge at pages 
353 and 3 54 above. He was the military authority, sot only in 
Amritsar City, but in an area of several thousand square miles in 
the Central Punjab,much oi which was already in a state of open 
rebdlloc,” as certified by the Government of India, while the 
rest was likely to join in unless he acted promptly and decisively. 
Was he in dect^ng how to act to shut his eyes to this latter all- 
importsnt fact, to the smallness of his force, to the cuttli^ of 
his communications in order to isolate him, to the one hundred 
and* twenty English women and children hurriedly gathered 
under a small guard into Amritsar Fort and trembling as to 
their fate } 

Even in the dispatch ol 1920 His Majesty’s’Government 
speak with two voices, for they distinctly say : 

“ In discharging this responsthiUty with the small f$rce at bis 
disposal, Brigadier’General Dyer naturally could not dismiss 
from his mind conditiotts in the Punjab generalfyy and be seas 
entitled to lay his plans viih reference to those coriditioiu.'’ 

How can that sound principle be reconciled with the view, 
stated with equal insistence, that he must not cake into con¬ 
sideration the effecc of his action on persons ” whom he 
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believes 10 b« contempUuAg disorder elsewhere’’—even m 
the very erea for the protection of which he U responsible ? 

Lord Olivier’s dispefch has settled noth log; aodiA justice 
to the officers, civil and toilitary, who id Inia and elsewhere 
have to deal with civil disorders of increasing frequency and 
gravity, some clear and authoritative pronouncement is 
essential. 

1 doubt if any reasonable and impartial person will differ 
from the views of Mr. Justice McCardie, who was able to 
bring an impartial and judicial mind to bear on the facts 
which had been under his consideration for a whole month. 
The most striking testimony to this effect that I have seen, 
appears in a letter in TsWr of 2nd September, 19 ^ 4 > 
a distinguished Indian lady barrister who had been present in 
Court throughout the case. She wrote: 

Whatever may be the opinion of Lord Olivier and the 
India Office on the subject of the nse of aeroplanes in time 
of war or of the necessity of producing a moral effect in 
times of unrest in India, it is important that we should not 
lose sight of the truth that the trial of the libel action in 
question upheld the very best traditions of English justice. 
Ts this feet most iMiuual ustintony ioas given at the end »/ the 
trial hy the juryman tvhe uas knwn to he the discord ant jury nan 
in a verdiei /or Sir Michael O'Duyer, which was not unani¬ 
mous. Having obtained leave to address the Court, he said 
in effect that he vnshed to thank the Judge preriding for the 
fairness with which he had tried the case and for the fairness 
and courtesy with which he had answered all questions put to 
him by the Jury. When it is remembered that some of the 
most able and searching questions put at the trial came from 
this particnlar juryman, and that hts jympaihiet toere oMoutly 
with the extrenijis, to visit tvboie late leader, Mr. Gandhi, be is 
said to have hinselj been to Indie, this testimony becomes the 
more remarkable and emfhatie. A British Court can sdll be 
relied upon to do justice whatever the views of individuals. 
This seems to me the eesentlal conclusion of the whole matter 
for us in India at this juncture. 


CoaHELJA SOEABJI.” 
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The si 4 tli|ht oa the dhseatisg juxo; is lUumj&atmg. Hu 
disseac doubtless deprived me of the heavy damages which 
the remaiiung eleven would have awarded^ and the charities 
to which I would have allocated anything over and above my 
actual costs eufiered accordingly. 

But it was a great satisfaction to me to have vindicated 
myself a&d others in spite of the obstacles which the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the India 0 dice placed in my way from the 
beginning to the end of the case. That vindication I owe to 
the inherent strength of my case, to the ^nk and convincing 
evidence of my witnessee, British and Indian, to the skill with 
which my Counsel, Mr. Ernest Charles, K.C., and Sir Hugh 
Fraser, handled the evidence and presented my case, and to 
the admirable judgment and ability with which my solicitor, 
Mr. Ronald MacDonald, of Sir William Joynson-Hicka and 
Co., prepared a case of such magnirude and complexity, 
^ven all these, I could leave the rest with full confidence to 
British justice. 

Heedless to say among the four hundred telegrams and 
letters of congrarulatlona I received from all quarters (half 
of them were from soldiers varying in rank from Field- 
Marshal to Private), there was none from anyone connected 
wi^ the Government of India or the India Office, though 
one would have expected them to be pleased at one of 
their former servants having cleared his character from 
charges of official “terrorism” and “atrociti^.” I had 
indeed asked two of my former colleagues la the Indian 
Civil Service, who Viwe on the India Office stafi at the rime 
of the trial, to give evidence on certain points. But they 
showed such alarm and unwillingness that 1 did not press 
the matter. 

A few weeks after the verdict la my favour, at an official 
reception by Lord Olivier at the India Office, among the 
prominent guests, according to the newspaper reports, were 
Sir Sankaran Nair, who had libeUed me, and Mr. Harkishan Lai, 
the e^convict, who had come from India to give evidence 
against me. This no doubt was a pure coincidence; but it 
led certain friends of mine, British and Indian, to the con- 
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elusion, doubtless in erroneous one, that the India OfEce 
wished thereby 10 mark their sympathy with Sir Sankaran 
Nail and his supporters. 

I am happy to think I bad, and have, some friends at the 
India Office, and perhaps even In the present Government of 
India. But they were not in a posidon to secure ior me the 
fair play which was all that I asked—and asked in vdn>-ior 
the dediioa did not rest with them. 

The most interesdni coxoment on the case I have seen in 
the Indian Press, is that in ^he StfVAniy the pro-Gandhi 
OTtremiat paper in Calcutta. It says: 

Sir Michael O'Dwyer thus stands vindicated before the 
bar of public opinion in England. He has had justice at last 
at the hands oi a British Jury. Six Sankaran Naii has paid the 
penalty of writing a book in haste. He is to-day a sadder, if a 
wiser man.’’ 



CHAPTER XX 


THE MOMTACV‘CHILUSfOfJ9 UFOKUS AKD TSSIR EEEULTt 

T he chzrgt has ohm boeii nude that the Punjab 
Government in mj time was opposed to the prin¬ 
ciple of the Reforms. Mr. Montagu, in his dispatch 
of 26th Ma^, 1920, on the Report of the Hunter 
Committee gave some colour to that view, suggesting, in 
the indirect fashion suggested hj the quotation, “willing to 
wound, but yet afraid to strike,** as one of the causes of the 
Punjab rebellion of April, 1919, that 1 was regarded as “ bostQe 
• to the educated classes.” I expose and oppose the design 
of a small and unrepresentative section to get contrd of the 
administration, and I was certainly hostile to the particular 
measure—the Diaxchy—winch Mr. Montagu so unwisely 
adopted as the basis of his scheme of reform, and which has 
been described as “ a ipider*s web spun out of the brain of a 
doctrinaire pedant.” That measure I, with others more 
competent to judge, condemned at the time as unworkable in 
practice, and likely to lead to a deadlock In the administration. 
Experience has shown that our criticisms were just. 2 also 
strongly opposed his scheme in so far as it gave control of the 
idministratioo of 250 millions of people to a narrow, in¬ 
experienced, and unrepresentative Indian oligarchy. Like 
nearly all others on whom the harden of administration rested, 
I was critical of an experiment evolved in the brains of theorists 
which had never been tried in any ocher country. We held 
that India was the last place for the trial of such fantastic 
innovations, and that the vast masses of the people, who 
admittedly had no political aspirations and for generabona to 
come were unlikely to be moved by any but racial, sectarian, 
or caste considerations, would be unable to benefit by so-called 
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“ politic*! coacttiion* ” wliich were hybrid exoiia and had m 
them nothing indigenoua or intelligible to the ayerage Indian 
mind. TTic only anawei of the authora of the scheme to this 
critidam wm that it vna desirable in their own interests “ to 
disturb the pUdd pathetic contentment of the masses.” iT^at 
is the sole respect in which the scheme has succeeded. One 
wonders if its authors, contemplatbg the blood-stained annals 
of the last five yean and the misery that the revival of racial 
and securian hatreds U caoaing throughout India to-day, still 
regard their ideal with complacency. 

Those of us who had to work in India in pre-reform days 
had another ideal, It was that contained in Queen Victoria’s 
Proclamation of 1858, when the Crown took over the direct 
administration of the Indian Empire. It runs: “ It is our 
earnest desire to administer its Government for the benefit of 
all our subjects resident thereto. In their prosperity will be 
our strength 5 in their contentment our security; and in 
their gratitude our best reward.” Our objects were therefore 
to make India strong and prosperous, secure and contented. 
The disturbance of the contentment of the people had no 


place amongst them. 

Those objects were being steadily pursued and, on the whole, 
worthily realised. I doubt if any part of the world could show 
a more steady advance in orderly progress than our Indian 
Empire made in the sixty years between 1858 and I 9 ^ 8 » when 
for the first rime in her authentic history, she was given by us 
the blmsings of external security and internal peace, under an 
honest and efficient administration That progress did not 
exclude the pohcical development which is a natural conse¬ 
quence of the spread of Western education and political ideas 
among a secdon of the population, even so microscopic as in 
India. Indians were bong more and more freely admitted to 
Ugh office i the Legislative Councils were steadily expanded 
from small and purely advisory bodies till under the Morley- 
Minto Scheme of 1909, they were given an Indian, though 
not necessarily an elected, majority with wide control of 
l^isUtion, and, by the machinery of resolutions and inter* 
potions, a considerable, though not a dominating, influence 
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ovtr the administrftCioD geaerall^. Lord Morle^, though a 
broad'cainded statesman, had no deep kacwledge of Indian 
condidons. But he was probably wise enough to recogiuse 
hia limiutioiu, and to listen to who had. He realised 
that to impair authority waa not the way to extend liberty ; 
and he made no secret of his view that in the present stage of 
Indian social and political development parliamentary institu¬ 
tions were as much out of place there aa a fur coat In the 
tropid. The Montagu Reforms were Introduced in 1919-20. 
LordMorley, in January 1921 (see Morgan’s Z*/# Moflty) 
said, Montagu calls himsdi my disciple. I see rery little of 
my teaching in him. This Diarchy won’t work. . . . My 
reforms were quite enough for a generation at least.” The 
Morley-Minto Reforms, while making provision for the train¬ 
ing oi Indians in self-government by Increasing association 
in the work oi administration and legislation, maintained the 
strong central authority which Is essential in the government 
of Oriental peoples, 

That scheme was working satisfactorily in the Punjab when 
I took charge of the Province in 1913. the Punjab being 
the last of the great provinces to come under British rule 
was politically less advanced than olhezs were. The first 
Legislative Council had not been established till 1897 j and, 
as the system of election was still looked on with suspicion by 
the majority of the population, it was entirely nominated. 
In 1909 five seats were thrown open to election, and all fell to 
Mohammedans, thereby creating a Hlndu-Slkh grievance. In 
1912, of six seats open to election four were carried by Hindus, 
one by a Sikh, and only one by a Mohammedan, thus creating 
a Mohammedan grievance, as they were the majority of the 
population. I increased the number of elected seats to eleven, 
so as to obtain a wider representation, sod reduced the official 
members to eleven ; but to rectify anomalous results among a 
people by whom election was generally neither desired nor 
understood, I kept six seats to be filled by nominated Indians. 
These measures, being cautiously progressive, met with the 
approval of ail communities. For in the Punjab, electinos 
then, as now, followed communal lines, and 1 think It was 
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Mr, (aow tli« Right Hononrablc) S, S. Sastri who, after 
visidag the Froviace m the autumn of 1917 to stir up interest 
in the new Reforms Scheme, compUined that he had met 
there Hindus^ Mohammedans, and Silhs, but not a single 
Indian. It is to be feared that the communal lines of cleavage 
are even more marked tc^daf as the result of the Montagu- 
Ch^msford Reforms which were intended to promote the 
creation of an Indian nationality. If that object is ever to be 
attained. It can only be under the unifying Influence of a 
strong, impartial central authority. 

At my first meetbg of the Legislative Council in April, 
X914, one member, with ambitions of bis own, made the sug- 
getdon for the first dm«, that it was desirable to have an 
Executive Council in the Punjab, as in some but not all of the 
other major Provinces. The view I took was that the queacion 
was one to be decided solely with reference to the interests of 
the Province and without regard to personal or service con> 
siderations, and that if It were shown that there were certain 
defects in the existing system which an Executive Council 
would remove, I wohld be prepared to take up the matter. 

I bdieve it was then I quoted the well-known lines: 

For forms of governmeot let fools comm, 

Whate'er is b«t administered is best/' 

and I emphasised Che more pressing questlons-^the restoration 
of law and order and the suppression of the anarchical move¬ 
ment with which the Government was then occupied, and 
with which, in its existing form, it was capable of dealing. 

The hackneyed quotadon was afterwards made the gravamen 
of a charge that I had stigmatised Indian politicians as 
“ fools ” i 

The fact is, as everyone, British or Indian, who understands 
the East will, if honest, admit, that 99 per cent of the people 
do not care a brass farthing for ** the forms of government,” 
What they do desire Is protection of life and property, light 
taxation, a minimum of interference from subordinate officii, 
impartial and speedy justice, increasing facilities for medical 
relief, communications and elementary educadon, measures to 
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secure and improre agriculture and arert scarcity, and irt 
general an honest and efHcfent adminiatration. Some aspects 
of the progress that was being made towards the attainment 
of these objects have been sketched in a preceding chapter. 

Politics plaj but a small part in these aims, and while not 
disregarded, were therefore not given undue consideration in 
pre-reform daTi. The excessive prominence given to politics, 
and politicians under the reform scheme, has admittedlf 
thrown the solid work of administration for the good of the 
masses into the background. 

Unfortunately, su<di work made but little appeal to ambi¬ 
tious Indian politicians eager for power and place, and pos¬ 
sessed of an overweening sense of their own capacity. Having 
little historical sense and abort memories, they have failed to 
visualise the anarchy from which India has been rescued by 
one hundred and fifty years’ patient labour of British public 
servants, and the narrow margin of security, t.e. the British 
Services and the British Army, which safeguards India from 
relapsing into chaos. Hence their demand, put forward during 
the great crisis of the War, when England's difficulty was 
political India’s opportunity, that India should be endowed 
at ante with the political instirutlona of the most advanced 
Western coimtries. That demand was pressed with reckless 
disregard of the fact chat “ India is still a country (or rather a 
continent larger and more diverse than Europe with Russia 
left out) marching in uneven stages through the centuries 
from the fifth to the twentieth.” 

In September, 1926, Mrs. Besant’s Home Rule League was 
formed; a few weeks later nineteen members of the all-India 
L^islative Council issued thdr manifesto demanding sweeping 
political changes, in December, 391^, the National Congress 
and the Muslim League agreed on a common programme, 
vhich included the support of the Home Rule propaganda. 
No doubt these demands were stimulated by the knosdedge 
that the British Empire was engaged in a desperate struggle 
for existence, that the British Government had accepted 
President Wilson’s doctrine of self-determination ” for 
nationalities who had rebelled against oppressive alien rulers. 
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and tlut i l&rge lection oi British polidcuiu, with whom a 
hi^h-souDding lormuU takes the place of knowledge and 
experience, would support their claims. All thU amt the 
authorities ia Simla were bas^ working out theli own projects 
for satisfying the demands of the adeanxed Indian politicians, 
^ose voice they professed to recognise as the voice of the 
people. 

It was at this stage that the Diarchy was put forward by 
Mr. Lionel Curtia as a panacea for Indian constitntional ills. 
This was a scheme for a dual government, partly responsible 
to the Secretary of State and Parliament, partly responsible 
through Indian Ministers to an elected assembly. None of us 
in India then knew much about Mr. Curtis, except that he had 
played some part in coiisiirutioQ>inaking in South Africa ; and 
Mr. Curtis dearly knew very little about India, which seems 
to have awum into his ken when he and hh colleagues of the 
Round Table were trying to frame a scheme for a Parliament 
of the Empire, but were held up by the fact that India had 
been left out of the picture. Mr. Curtis came to India In 
1916 to repair this omission. Apparently, before starting, 
thou^ we did not know this at the time, he had been engaged 
in discussing the lines of Indian Reforms with certain India 
Office ofHciah, including the late Sir William Duke and Sir 
'Thomas Holdemeas, the Under-Secretary of State. Between 
them they evolved the Diarchy, though all concerned seem 
later to have repudiated their share in its parentage; and 
Mr. Curtis came to India with an infomial mission to sound 
the authorities ” as to Its acceptance. None of us, I fear, 
then cook him very seriously; his scheme was generally 
ridiculed aa the phantasy oi unpractical doctrinaires. But 
Mr. Curtis took himself very seriously, and having failed to 
impress the provincial authorities, he addressed himself to a 
wider audience. He expounded the merits of his scheme In a 
series of “Open Letters to the People of India.*’ Horabler 
mortals gazed open-mouthed at this colossal self-conAdence. 
Up to then only the Sovereign had addressed messages to the 
peoples of India, and these only on great Imperial occasions. 
Even the Viceroy had, as far as I know, never ventured to 
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an^ message of his ovm to India sa a whole. Mr. 
Curtis, however, rushed in where Viceroys feared to tread, 
as d though certab pioceedbgt of his at one time gave offence, 
quite unmerited, to Endlau polkidans, they later realised 
that Mr. Curtis and his Diarchy might he useful to further 
thdr schemes for contracting Eritish power to stretch thdr 
own,” 

About this time, os 20th August, X917, Mr, Montagu, who 
had jtist succeeded Mr. Austen Chambeilab as Secretary of 
State, made the historic anaouncement iu the House of 
Commons on poHticai reforms in India. This was that ** the 
policy of His Majesty’s Government is that of the increasing 
association of Indians in every branch of the administration, 
and the gradual development of self-goveridng institudoss 
with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible Govern¬ 
ment in India, as an mcegra! part of the Sritish Empire.” 

It further promised that substantial steps b this direction 
should be tahen as soon as possible and that the Secretary of 
State would pay an early vMt to India to discuss with all 
coucerned how effect should be given to the policy. 

As a message from poUdeUns at home to Indian politicians, 
the declaration is open to no adverse criticism, if it be remem¬ 
bered that the latter represents only an ifiPnitesimal secdon 
of the Indian peoples. Indeed Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford realised this fact when they stated at a later date, 
in their Report, that “ the rural masses (23 a millions out of 
250) have the greatest stahe b the country, but they are poorly 
equipped for politics and do not at present wish to take part 
b them.” Unfortunately this cardinal fact seems to have 
escaped their notice when they came to formulate proposals 
to implement the declaradon of August, 2917. 

An announcement so momentous should have been made, 
like Queen Victoria's Proclamation oi i 3$8 and subsequent 
august messages, by the Sovereign himself to his Indian 
sublets. In that case, it wotdd doubdess have conveyed 
some inspirbg message to all our subjects resident thereb ” 
—as Queen Victoria’s did—and not have been addressed to 
the Indian poliriciana alone. Responsible government ” 
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has ao m^aniag to cLe ladiaa peoples, no equiTalenc m sa^r 
ladiia vernacolar; while the reference to *'self-gOTeriJng 
mititutions,” in so £17 as it was understood hj the masses 
at all, was taken to mean that Britain vne weary of rule 
and was withdravriag from hex responsibilities, before the^ 
were erea half discharged. To the peaceful, lopal and non- 
poUtzcaJ masses, the message made no appeal; from them it 
evoked no response. The wordJ of Soverdgn at all 
times make an appeal to Oriental peoples, who offer their 
allegiance not to an impersonal British Government, but 
to the person of their Soverdgn whom the^ regard as some¬ 
thing ^ost dime. Nothing shows more dearly the lack 
of imagination in latter*dap politicians than their failure to 
make appropriate use of this potent inffuence. It was the 
call of the Eing'Emperor. and not that of the British Govern* 
meet or of the Prime Minuter, that enabled us to tally 
hundreds of thousands of loyal Punjabis to the colours in the 
four years of the Great War. 

Mr, Montagu arrived In India in November, 1917« with hU 
Delegation, which included a few well*known public men— 
but none with any knowledge of Indian condltlous-^nd some 
of his India Office staff, among them ^ William Duke, who 
had been associated with Mr. Curds in evolving the Diarchy. 

lliey sat for months at Delhi, In close consultation with 
the ^^eroy and his Executive Council, and were most patient 
and assiduous in working their way through the mass of written 
proposals af^ the oral evidence in support of them, put 
forward by the various pditical organisations. The 
** public men ” had the time of thair lives In expounding to a 
sympathetic Seoetary of State and a patient Viceroy the 
defects of the British bureaucracy, and In propounding cut- 
and'dried formulas for the government of the Indian Empire. 
Men who had failed hopelessly in the marugement of a school, 
a newspaper, or a petty municipality were ready with schemes 
to run an Empire. Some of them enjoyed their new-^nd 
importance so much that on Monday they would be *und 
represenring a Hindu Sabba with one set of proposals, on 
Tuesday in a landlords^ delegation advocatlog something quite 
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different- T^iey took themtelTC* vtty serionslj and were taken 
eerioualy by Mr. Montagu and bis colleagues. Now and 
again Heads of Prorinces were called away from the pressing 
duties of administiatiOQ and the then all-important task of 
raising man-power for the Army, to assist In the discussions. 
Most of ns fought that the occasion was singularly ill-chosen 
and graced the call on onr time. 

No steps were taken, nor, In the short time available, could 
with advantage be taken, to explain to the masses the ques¬ 
tions under dispassion and endeavour to ascertain ibtir views 
on matters of vital Importance to them. I remember more 
than once pressing on the Secretary of State and his eniguragt 
then sitting In Delhi, surrounded by and hearing only Indian 
politicians, that they were not getting down to the peoples of 
India. I begged them to come with me, if even for a week¬ 
end, to some rural part of the Punjab, c.g. Lyallpur, to see 
the working of the administrative get into touch 

with the people. Only a few could ffnd the leisure, and the 
Secretary of State was not one of them. 

Thus the enquiry proceeded from November, 1917, to 
April, rqiS, and from first to last I doubt if any re^ effort 
was made to find out what the man behind the plough thought 
of it all. Hie local governments ^d indeed endeavour to put 
thdr case forward ; hut in doing so were likely to be r^rded 
aa unsympathetic to “ popular ” feeling and “ hostile to the 
aspirations of the educated classes.” 

This charge was in particular raised against myself. Coming 
fresh from a most successful recruiting campaign throughout 
the Punjab, I had been shocked by the indifference of Indian 
politicians at Simla to the War. In a debate on Punjab affairs 
in the all-India Council in September, 1917, I attacked the 
doctrines of passive resistance and con^tional loyalty which 
some of the In^n members were preaching even at that 
supreme cruia. I criticised their action in basing their political 
the War services of the Indian Army—mainly a 
Punjab army—in which they had no share and to which their 
class had made no contribution. I appealed to them to 
imitate the example of three Indian members of my own 
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Lc^ulAtive Council, each of ^om had furnished over three 
thousand recruits since the outbreak of War. Whatever I 
said vraa based on mcontroveitible facts, and that made it the 
more unpabtable. lAy spee^ stirred up a nest of hornets, 
for as a ^stinguhhed Indian Maharaja, in complimenting me 
on speaking out, said, It will make 70U manj enemies. Cr/f 
la wriii hUjif,’' 

Lord Chelmsford, who was absent, from the debate, was 
inundated with protests from hypersensitive Indian members, 
each of whom thought chat he himself had been attacked, 
thoogh the names and antecedents of 011I7 a few were then 
known to me. 

The Viceroy thought that while my remarb might have 
been appropriate in my own Council, they were ill-timed in 
his, as likely to disturb the atmosphere of harmony necessary 
for the discuasion of the Reforms, and to promote which 
Mrs. Besant had just been released from internment by the 
Secretary of State against the advice of the Madras Govern¬ 
ment. At his instance, at the next meeting of the all-India 
Council, I expressed my regret if any of my remarb had caused 
offence, and explained that no such offence was Intendeds my 
sole object being to stimulate War effoiis. But I withdrew 
not a word of what I had said, for not a single statement could 
be challenged. However, this episode and the release of Mrs. 
Besant were regarded as triumphs of the “ popular ” party 
over autocratic ofBciais. 

Probably Mr. Montagu when he arrived two months later 
was warned against me as a dangerous reactionary. The 
“popular ** politicians were at this time having their innings, 
and no pains were sptfred to win their acceptance of the scheme 
which the Secretary of State and the Viceroy were then 
elaborating. Mr. Curtis also came into his own, for, in dis¬ 
regard of the almcet unanimous opinion of provincial govern¬ 
ments, the principle of Diarchy was made the keystone of the 
arch of the reforms in the Montagu-Chelmsford J^eport 
which was made public in August, 1918. 

It was very skilfully arranged that the proposals, though In 
theory open to full and free criticism, should be published 
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with such a backing of auchoriutive opinion from the highest 
quarteit as to make any subsequent criticism from sab ordinate 
authorities di^cult. Among the appendices to it were; 

({) A letter, dated ^rd May, 1918, to Mr. Montagu from 
the Secretary of State's Delegation (the Earl of Donoughmore, 
Sir William Duke, Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu, Mr. Charles 
Roberts, M-P.) in which they say: “We unitedly support 
your recommendations and are prepared to recommend ^eir 
adoption to public opinion both in England and in India.*' 

(t) A despatch, dated 3rd May, 1918, from the Gorem- 
ment of India to Mr. Monugu which says • “ There are, no 
doubt, detailed recommendations on which some of us hold 
divergent views, but we ufish to convey our cordial support to tht 
gmoral policy ipbieb the kefort emhodies.*^ 

(Signed) CHSLHSFoao. C. Sunkafak Naix. 

C. C. MoNKO. G. R. LowNOfis. 

W. S- MnTR- G- S. Babhss. 

C. H. A. Hiu.. W. H. ViKCBWT. 

(3) Mr. Montagu also fortiBed himself with a minute, dated 
18th June, 1918, from his colleagues In the Council of India 
in London, which states: The gtnerd policy oj the Rsfort 
mens teith our unanimous support. We are of opinion tiiat, 
on the whole, it recommends the measures best adapted to 
ensure safe and steady progress in the desired diiecrion, and, 
while therefore reserving to ourselves freedom to reconsider 
the details of the various important measures suggested, when 
public criticism shall have been received, we heartily support 
the policy as a whole." 

(Signed) L. Cuaais. Ma&skall IUid. 

F. W. Duns. E. G- BaRaow. 

M. Hauhick. S. Aptab. 

CflAs. S- Bx'vtty. P. D. Pattani. 

W. D. Sheppard. Buupe.vdha Nats Basv. 

'These expressions of opinicn^^hich might be criticised 
as premature—served a double purpose. They committed 
the influential signatories to the acceptance of the cardinal 
features of the scheme before they were in possession of the 
opinions of those who would have to work it, viz. the local 
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gor^rnments, and the;? spilled tie guns of the latter In any 
critielsais thef might mahe hj confroating them with a solid 
pixalanx of authority io support of the scheme, llie mansuvre 
showed superb political atiateg7> bat can it be regarded as a 
fair and honourable way oi handling a momentous issue 
affecting the destinies of three hundred millions of people ? 

However, opinions were again invited in India on the 
defimte propceals. Hie Diarchy, notwithstanding its accept^ 
ance by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford and their respec¬ 
tive Councils and colleagues, was again condemned as un¬ 
workable by seven out of the nine provincial governments. 
The only two which {^d not formally oppose it—Bengal and 
Bihar and Orissa—admitted that they did not like the scheme, 
but thought that as it had the backing of such high authority 
as che Secretary of State and the Viceroy, things had gojit too 
far to go back upon it. The so-called ** moderate Indian 
politicians, who are now almost unanimous In condemning It 
as inadequate or unworkable, declared definitely for the 
Report with certain reservations; the advanced ** politicians 
generally opposed the scheme as disappointing and unsatis¬ 
factory, while in their hearts rejoicing at proposals which 
gave them at once far more power than the most extreme of 
them had dared to hope for, and in the future the means of 
bringing the Government of India to a deadlock. But they 
felt that they had the British Government in India on the 
run, and that if they continned to press It, they would gain 
even more sweeping concessions in che passage of the Bill 
through Parliament. To carry on an mtensive propaganda 
with this object, Mr. Tilak, the extremist leader, and some of 
his associates, had started for England in the spring of 1918. 
But they were refused passports by the Home authorities on 
the ground that such a proceefhng at any time would be 
Improper. Under existing circumstances, when the country 
is wagmg a great war and is confronted with a crisis which 
calls for supreme concentration of national effort, and so far 
u is possible the suspension of purely political agitation and 
platform controvcny, It is one in which the Government 
cannot acquiesce.” 
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aigument wu Irrefutable. It wu for preci9el7 those 
reasoQs tfut I had ut 1917 excluded Messrs. TiJal: and Pal 
from the Punjab, where they desired to carry oa the same 
propaganda in an eren more highly charged atmosphere. 
But the logical outcome of the decision of His Majesty’s 
Government was that the discussion of political reforms in 
India should be held over while the War was in progress. 
Such a dedsion would have been eminently vme> but would 
not have suited the politicians, British and Indian, who were 
eager for power and notoriety. 

In 1919 the ban was removed. Mr. Tilak and his satellites, 
with numbers of other extreme politicians, hastened to 
England, had free access to the India Office, and through their 
inRaence there and with certain supporters In the Labour 
Party much to give the Bill a s^pe favourable to thdr 
pretensions. They had organisadon, money, smd influence at 
their back, and they were masters in the arts of politieal 
intrigue. At the same time the Punjab rural classes, dimly 
realising how their interests were threatened, but having 
neither funds, nor organisation, nor influence with those in 
authority, asked for the assistance of Government to send a 
deputation to represent their case to the India Office and 
parliament. The request was curdy refused; a suggetion 
that the views of the scores of Indian military officers then 
assembled in London for the Victory celebrations should be 
ascertained was summarily rejected, and not a single Indian 
representative of rural interests appeared «ther before the 
India Office or the Farliatnenuty Committee. This may 
have been clever politics, but it cast a slur on the British 
reputation for honesty and fair play. 

Ihis, however, is antldpating the course of events. Realising 
the difficiolty of passing through Parliament a Bill, the main 
proposals of which were condemned as unworkable by seven 
out of nine local governments. Lord Chelmsford’s Government 
made a last attempt to overcome their objections. The Heads 
of Provinces were again summoned to Delhi in January, 1919. 
All attended but the Governors of Bombay and Madras, who 
were preoccupied with the affain of their own Provinces. 
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X/Oid Chdawfwd addresed xHt ^ttlog out the poina in 
f&TOur Qi the MoAtagu>Chelnisioid Schet&e, ctiticisiag the 
objectiozu we had put forward, and for tlu Jint timt gave us 
an opportunity of putting forward an alternate scheme, in 
some detail, so (hat I and my colleagues may have the same 
chance of jud^ng it as the critics of the Report have had of 
judging the proposals of the Secretary of Stace and myself.’’ 

We at once set to work, and in twenty-four hours produced 
what is known as the Majority Scheme, dated Z5th January, 
1919, to which the signatories are: 

M. R. O'DwYia (Lieucenant-Gorernor, Punjab). 

HAacot/RT Bvtler {Xieuteoint-Govemor, United Pro 

vinces). 

Recinald Cradoocr (Lieutenanc-GcTemor, Burma). 

B. Robertso h (Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces). 

N. D. Beatso)/ Bell (Chief Commissioner, Assam). 

The Majority Scheme is printed among the parHameotaiy 
papers. But in view of its importance as expressing the views, 
however hurriedly formulated, of men experienced in and 
responsible for the administration of over one hundred 
nJliions of people, of the scant consideration given to it 
by higher authority, by Parliament and the Press, both of 
which seem to have been generally unaware of its existence, 
and of the fact that the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme, to 
which It was an alternative, has now admittedly broken down 
in certain Provinces and threatens to break down in the rest, 
it seems advisable to (jnote from it at some length. 

Maj^iiy SeheMf 

Para. 2. We desire to make it clear beyond any misnnder- 
standing, that we are in eritiie accord with the statement made 
by His Majesty’s Government on noth August, 1917. We 
desire to give ^ect to it by a progresove scheme of a liberal 
character based on a policy of trust and co-operation. We 
desire to avoid future friction by framing a scheme On broad 
and simple lines which will require only a few checks and 
those based, so far as possible, on existing practice and accepted 
principle. 
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But we &re deeply impressed by the w<i|ht of adverse 
chticisia of what is knows as the Scheme of Dualism (Diarchy) 
ia the Report. There is a stroog prepouderaiace of local 
goverzunents against the scheme. Tire position has been 
summarised as follows: 

* Bengal and Bihar and Orissa treat the main question as 
closed to discussion, but the former is dubious and the 
latter guarded !n its opinion. Madras is in favour of 
instituting su^prorlaces, but otherwise would fall in with 
the majority opinion. All othfr Uted gsvemments have 
declared against a dualised ejceeviive (Diarehy) and laisb to 
naintain the unity of the administraticn.* 

There is great division of opinion among Indians in regard 
TO it. We are dsts impressed by tbe misgivings that exist in 
the servites generally, British and Indian, os so tbeir position 
and prospects under a dual form of government. The scheme 
exposes a large surface to legislative, administrative, and 
financial friction. Jt bos all the elements which make for 
division at a time vben there is most need for cooperation and 
association. 

3. fhe proposals of the Report appear to us to have gone 
mush further than the terms of tie announcement required, 
but they have raised expectations which may render it neces¬ 
sary to make a greater immediate advance in the direction of 
the goal than the facts which face us justify. ... Tbe idea 
$f association ipf Indians in the administration) has been over- 
sbadoteed and obscured by the idea of responsibility. . . . The 
Report begins by dividing (the Government) in order to get 
responsibility and ends by uni ring in order to get association. 
We are also firmly of opinion that it is clearly advisable, as 
far as posuble, 10 build on existing foundations, and to have 
A Scheme which, tobile giving effect to the announcement mil fit 
in with an administrative system which has its roots in centuries 
of Indian {OrientsUf) rule. We believe that it is only by close 
association between officials and non-officials that we can 
bridge over the gulf chat separates the present form of adminl^ 
tration from popular government. We respectfully deprecate the 
saerifee of practical experience to eonsUtviional theory. 

la the Report, responsibiliry is defined as consisting primarily 
in amenabiUty to constituents, and in the second place in 
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jmenibiJity to an (elected) assembly. JFt nsed searctly of pie 
that in the absence ef an eUetarau eapabU of enforcing a 
mandate, these eonditions do not exist. In the tvorde of the 
Bengal Government, ‘ respontihility can icarsely he derived from 
an irresponsihU source/ ” 

Having dwelt upon tbe doctrinaire and theoretical character 
of the Montagu-^elmsford propoeali we went on to set forth 
our alternative. 

“4. It is also evident that for some considerable period 
we shall be ignorant u to how the (new) electorate wDl act. 
The scheme in the Report In this respect ia at present a leap 
in the dark. We concent ourselves therefore with the ovsline 
of 9 scheme which is as close as possible to the Scheme pstbUshed 
in the Report, hvt tohieh eliminates those features of dual govern¬ 
ment that seen to us to imperil the success of its prac^cal working 
in existing conditions. 

5- Structure of the Provincial Executive. The Governor 
will have a Council of an eifual nurnbec oi official and non* 
official members, the latter bebg selected by him from the 
decced, or, in the Punjab, from the elected and nominated 
members of the Legialadve Council. We umdd do away with 
the distinction hetsveen reserved and transferred subjects and it 
should he open to the Governor to give any ponfoHo to any 
Member of his Coundl, whether he be official or non-official. 
They (the non>official members of Council) would be ultimately 
responaibU to the Secretary of State; but they would neces¬ 
sarily be inSuenced by the opinions of the Legi^ative Council. 

. . . They would be responsible to the electorate in the 
same way as the Ministers under the Report Scheme (so far as 
the term ‘ responsibility * can apply) in that they wc^d have 
to seek r^election at ^e end of the life of the Council. In 
this way a unitary government would be secured. The 
Government would further be kept in touch with the Le^^ 
lative Council by Standing Committees and Under^SecretarJes 
taken ircon the Council aa is the report. We wish to see a 
substantial elected majority and we wish to give the Council very 
real powers ie the master of legislation and supply. . . . 

We believe that this will be a more liberal system in practical 
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working than the schwies of the joint report in that, in the 
words of the announcement, it will associate Indians with 
erer^ branch of the adminlatratioc. We wonld onlf reserve 
to the Governor his present power of o?er-riding his ExecutWe 
Council. 

6 . Le^isUiipn 

We accept the powers of le^slacion proposed in the joint 
report, reserving to the Governor the right of veto. . . . Jt 
is pare of our proposals that the existing powers oi the 
Governor-Geneiri in regard to Ordinance and of the Governor- 
General in Council in regard to Regulations should be un¬ 
impaired. 

7. 5 .^ 

We would allow the budget to be voted by the Legislative 
Council, reserving to the GovenLOr-in-Council powers of 
restoring the original budget prorision on occasions covered 
b^ 5 . 50 of the Government of India Act (i.e. so fax as essen¬ 
tial for the security of the State). In regard to financial 
procedure, we deure to follow as nearly as possible the practice 
of the House of Cominous. 

9. GfiUfal 

We lecommend that our scheme maf be adopted onl^ for a 

period of years, in the course of which experience will be 
gained on the many points oi which we are necessarily in 
ignorance at present. Advantages of tie seheme are that it 

is hosed on esefeHence rather thAn on theory, that it vill assoeiate 
Indians toith the Government more effectively than vAU the 
schemes of the Refort, that it loilt avoid the admitted dangers ef 
dual government and the ineviuhle friction between the official 
and non^§ieial eUmenis of government and foster a sfirit of 
harmonious eo-operadon, that it rests on a system understood by 
thepeopiCf that it is capable of expansion in the light of experience 
subject to the realisation of the conditions of progress (that Indian 
politicians should show a spirit of cooperation and a sense of 
responsibility in exercising the new powers conferred on them) 
set forth in the announcement of 20th August, 1917. 

10. His Excellency has asked us to supply the following 
tests to our proposals: 

Firstly. Will it be posable under it to affix responsibility 
to Indians with regard to any particular question of policy \ 


2 c 
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As le^ds individMl responsibility ia tbe Extevtiv^ Council, 
our answer is in the negative, also that the announcement does 
not requite it, nor does the scheme ot the report secure it; 
but the repondbility of the individual in the U^iilaiivi 
Council will be manifest from the proceedings. 

Secondly. Does it provide machlneiy by which a greater 
area o£ responsibility can later be transferred ^ 

Our answer is that . . . the machinery can be adjusted to 
meet developments, 

(a) by increasing the number of subjects in non-official 
members* portfolios. 

(h) by decreasing resort to the use of the powers of the 
Governor in regard to cerdfication and oi the Govemor- 
in-Coundl in regard to the budget. 

(^) ^ gi'^g more efiect to resolutions and the advice of 
non-oScial members in matters of policy. 

((Q by increasing the number of Councillors chosen from 
the elected members of the IiOgulative Council. 

Lastly. Does it lead np gradually to a stage under wUch 
full responsibility can be attained by Indians fn the provincial 
sphere ^ 

T^e answer is in the affirmative. 

10. We conclude by re-atating onr general poudon. 
Except in the matter of control by the Lepsbtive Council over 
supply of ‘transferred* subjects ... we consider that our 
scheme is at least as liberal and progressive as that of the report. 
It dofs nat emfly viih tht Ust if usfonsihiUty as dsjinfd in ths 
ftfift! hutf as foinUd by mare than nu lotal Govemsmntf 
that u a narrow dtjinitiony the eariinal eoniitions of whish {0 
eom^Unt eU(iorau) are non-exirUnt at the fresent time and 
cannot he ereated for some time to come. The definirion also 
overlooked the necesuty, proclaimed in the announcement, 
of the principle oi association and co-op eradon. We main- 
TAiH covFiDtNTiY that in any ease our sebene is a suhtantial 
step towards realising the policy of the annonneement, and fays 
due regard te the co^itions of progress laid down in it.” 

The above proposals emanated from the Heads of five oi 
the nine major Provinces and had the general support of two 
more. Only two Heads of Provinces (Lord Ronaldshay of 
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Bengal aod Sir E. Gait of Bihar and Orissa) dissented from 
them. Ln their joint Mloute of dissent, dated idth January, 
1919, thej state: 

“ Althoagh in theory the whole quesdon is still an open 
one, the fact that the proposals in the joint report ha^e been 
prepared by the Viceroy and the Secretary of State and have 
been pubH^ed with the permission of the Cabinet, has given 
rise to the confident expectation that these proposals or some¬ 
thing equivalent to them will be carried into effect. If any 
material abatement were now made, it would be believed by 
almost all educated Indians that the Government had been 
guilty of a breach of faith. . . . Frm tbij p^int of vtnv we 
are prepared to support the scheme pat forward in the joint 
report as preferable to any other scheme which has been 
devised.” 

This dissent was unfortunate, for even Mr. Montagu would 
have hesitated to force through Parliament his ill>fated 
scheme, had tail local Governments been unanimoas in their 
opposition to its cardinal feature (the dual government). One 
obvious criticism on the dissent is that if the matter were a 
(host jugio, why were we ashed to put forward an alternative 
scheme i It is the irony of fate that the Report Scheme has 
broken down more hopelessly in Bengal than in any ocher 
Province, and for the very reasons anticipated in our Majority 
Report, viz. that in endeavouring to secure a pseudt^responsi- 
bility, it overlooked the essential features of Indian association 
and co-operation. 

One would have thought that the Majority Scheme, with 
its convincing exposure of the evils of the proposed dual 
government, and its liberal proposals for the association of 
Indian representatives in a unitary govercment, would have 
made the Government of India pause before taking what 
Lord Curzon ssbsequently termed the “leap in the dark.” 
But probably, like the Governors of Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa, they too considered that it would be impolitic to go 
back on proposals published over the signatures of Lord 
Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu. 

At all events, in their famous Reforms Dispatch of 5th 
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March, I9i9> to the Secretary of State, the^ adhered in eub- 
stance to the MontagU'Chelmsford report—including the 
daal government—and rejected our proposals in the following 
words: 

“ Our judgment on the Majority Minute may therefore be 
summed up by saying that we regard it in the first place aa 
failing to lay any mearare of definite responsibility for any 
act of government upon the representatives of the electorate; 
we therefore hold ^at it does not comply with the policy 
upon which the Home Government have decided. 1q the 
second place, it fails to fulfil what the authors themselves 
present as the paramount requirement of an undivided govern* 
meot, a unity which can, to our thinking, be secured only by a 
common allegiance and a common policy. In the third place, 
it affords no prospect of successful working without giving 
rise to such ccmfli^ and bitterness of feeling as may produce 
a deadlock; and in the fourth place the scheme cannot pro¬ 
gress In any direction except by one leap into full responsible 
government.” 

This dispatch is signed by the members of the then 
Government of India. 

CHBLMBFoan. G. K. Lowndss. 

C. C. Mopno. W- H. Vikcsst. 

C. H. A. Hiil. J. S. Msstoh. 

C. SANlAnAN NaIR- T. HoitAKD. 

They are weighty names ; but, as members of the Govern' 
ment of India, all were working in almost daily communication 
with the languished authors of the scheme they supported; 
they were naturally influenced by such hig h authority; nearly 
aH of them were tied down by their acceptance of the “general 
policy ” a year before; and none of them, except Sir James 
(now Lord) Mttton, had any recent or considerable experience 
of that provincial administration >^ch was to be the eorpts 
viU of the experiment in Diar^y. 

It would not have been difficult for us to demolish the 
rather doctrinaire arguments which they nsed to override our 
practical experience. But the opportunity was never given. 
We went back to our provinces, and were soon struggling 
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desperaulf with the diiorders caused by the agitation of 
Mr. Gandhi and others of Mr. Montagues “ friends ’* against 
the Rowlatt Bill. Even these disorders did not open the eyes 
of those in authority to the dangers of glring almost uncon* 
trolled power over a Urge sphere of the adminUtration to 
trreapoosible or unscrupulous polirida&s, who, instead of 
dupUying any sense of co-operation in helping the authorities 
to contradict the false rumours used to e:ccite the ignorant 
masses, often employed their influence to promote the 
agitation by the grossest misrepresentarion of the efforts of 
the authorities to quell the disorders. The India Office, too, 
fearing perhaps that the Imcnriedge of the alarming situation 
in India might interfere with the progress of the Reforms 
Scheme thiou^ Parliament, either dosed thdr eyes and their 
ears to those happenings or Issued to the home Press and public 
only the most meagre information. Mr. Montagn in fact 
prided lumself on his ignorance of the ** details *' (which were 
told to him by me on my arrival home in June, 1919, and 
were avaflable to him from other sources), till the Hunter 
Committee began its enquiries seven months later. Mean¬ 
time the Montagu-Chehnsford Scheme held the field in 
England, having the support of the Government of India and 
of the Secretary of State’s Council. 

The Majority Scheme of local governments appears to have 
been completely overlooked^o much so that a member of 
the Secretary of State’s Council, who had given bis support 
to the Report, was heard to condemn some of us for critidslng 
its proposals, when we had nothing to offer in their place i 

In the summer of 1919 a Joint Committee of both Houses 
of Parliament was appointed to investigate and report on the 
whole question. By an unusual procedure, Mr. Montagu got 
himself and his Under-Secrecary of State, Lord Sinha, ap¬ 
pointed to that Committee, and secured a majority of members 
favourable to his particular views on Indian reform. 

The crowd of “moderate” and “advanced” Indian 
politicians who had come to London for the purpose, again had 
things pretty well their own way, and, as no steps were taken 
to obtain representatives oi the Indian masses, were accepted 
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as Toiciog views of India. TIio Govornoioiit of ladia^ 
too, had able exponents of their views in Sir Claude Hill and 
Sir James Meston, vdio appears to have gone further in meet¬ 
ing the views of the Indiu politicians and Mr. Montagu than 
even the Goversment of India desired. Having bp that time 
arrived home I asked to be giveo an oppoitnnity of stating 
the views of the majority of local governments; this was 
BnaUp allowed. But I was not called before the Joint Coui' 
mittee cUl almost the dose of choir examination of witnesses, 
when the7 had praccicallf decided on the Diarchy. It was 
dear to me from the impatience which Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Sinha exhibited towards my views, that they resented 
any criticism of their own proposals. But if the Memorandum 
I submitted to and the oral eridence I gave before the Com¬ 
mittee are referred to, it will, I think, be found that my 
gloomy forecasts of the results of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Scheme, and in particular of the dual government, have been 
only too fully and too speedily realised. In the interests of 
the peoples of Imlia 1 wi^h it had been otherwise. 

Even up to the passing of the Bill through Parliament, 
there was hope that some of its worst features might be 
eliminated, and that the central and provincial governments In 
India would still be left with power to do what they ate there 
to to govern. Earl Curzoo, introducing the Reform Bill 
in the House of Lords In July, 1919, in a weighty speech, 
vdiich 1 had the pleasure of hearing, showed himself quick to 
discern the dangers in the S^eme and laid down four safe¬ 
guards as in his opinion essential: 

(1) That there should be no lowering of the standards of the 
Ci^ Services, whose work in the past has enabled India to 
take the place she now occupies in the Empire and the 
world. 

(a) That nothing should be done to impair or diminish the 
authority of the central government in India. 

(3) That nothing should be done to weaken the protection 
given by the British Raj to the vast multitudes to whom the 
electors franchise arid ^e vote mean nothing. 

(4) That nothing should be said or done to encourage the 
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belief tb&t the British GoTerome&t is aoc good enough for 
Indii, end chet India can safelj’ cut herself adrift from the 
Imperial connection. 

In Tiew of subsequent events the redtal of these conditions 
sounds grotesquely humorous. Every one of them ha been 
systematicaUy violated, either because the Bill as passed into 
law did not mabe due provision for their observance, or 
because the Govtfnments in India who have to worb the Act 
have failed In their duty to enforce them. 

The Reforms BHI wa hurried through a PalJament in 
which not one in fifty understood its complicated piovisions, 
at the close of 1919, so as to become law (as admitted by 
Mr. Bonar Law in the Commons) before the 3919 session of 
the Congress at Amritsa—and in the hope -^at it might ahay 
the growing violence of extremist agitation. The Bill was at 
once passed. 

Mr. Montagu, who had shown much adroitness in push* 
ing the measure throng, was able to claim that this was 
the proudest moment of his life. But there were already 
ominous rumblings from the Indian extremists and revolu¬ 
tionaries whom his policy had encouraged. To placate these 
and create a favourable atmosphere, an amnesty was gives on 
his recommendation to all but 5 per cent of those convicted 
a few months before of rebellion, complncy, arson, robbery, 
and cognate ofiences during the Punjab and Bombay dis¬ 
turbances of April, 1919. It was also extended to the Ali 
brothers and others who had been interned during the Great 
War and the Afghan War for incitements to rebellion. This 
was the beginning of that fatal policy of interfering with the 
course of justice for " political e^ediency ” which has done 
so much to dishearten the police and judiciary, encourage 
sedition and bring contempt on British rule. Further to 
reconcile the irreconcilables, the faithful servants of Govern¬ 
ment, civil and military, wheat great personal risk had promptly 
quelled the disturbances before the Afghan invasioa, intended 
to synchronise with them, could materialise, were visited with 
severe censure which in many cases led to their resigning a 
service in which they were denied the ** full countenance and 
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loppwt ” of which Th«7 were publicly a8$ured by the Gorcra- 
mcnt of India at the outbrc^ of tho dUordors. 

Those two measures were oaturolly regarded by both British 
oud Indians os a fuidxer proof of weabne&s in the Gorerncnent^ 
a further triumph for the force* of disorder and rebellion. 
The amnestied aixnlaaJs, a* might have been foresees, showed 
their gratitude by at once heading on agitation more lecldess 
than any that had gone before, and took a leading part in the 
Congresses at Amritsar in 1919 and at Nagpur In 1920, both 
of vAiich were characterised by the most violent hostility to 
the British Government and its agents. Mr. Gandhi, whom 
Mr. Montagu had gone out of his way to claim as his “ friend ” 
and to describe In Failiamenc as a very great and distin¬ 
guished Indian, a man of the highest motives and the finest 
character,** was encouraged to emerge from the obscurity into 
which he had temporarily fallen after the represaion of the 
Z919 disorders^due to hia unscrupulous agitation. He now 
joined hands with the All brothers in the s^called Hiedu- 
Muslim enttnu and used the Punjab atrocities’* and the 
Khiiafat “ grievances ** to stir up a subversive movement which 
for over two years caused bloodshed and disorder in every 
province in India, led to the serious Moplah r^^llion of 
1920-21, which cost at least ten thousand lives, and was finally 
suppressed only when, in 1922, the Government of India 
summoned up courage to enforce the law and bring the chief 
apostles of sedition and anarchy to tardy justice. 

Such were the first results to the Indian peoples of the 
scheme of reform which was to allay political agitation and 
inspire Indian politicians with a spirit of C(y operation and a 
sense of responsil^ity. In a prece^ng chapter an attempt 
has been made to sketch the rapid deterioration of the adminis¬ 
trative machine in the Punjab under the dual executive—the 
growth of insecurity, of terrorism, of serious crime, and of 
official corrupUon, the decreasing efiidency of the great 
public services which minister to the needs of the musts, and 
the increasing defiance of all authority. The same pitiful tale 
might be told of every province in India within the last five 
years, It is the keynote of every report on the criminal 
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admifli&tratjon. Agala oae W0Dder$ wbit has become of the 
four esseatUl safeguards laid down b7 Earl Curzon in 1919. 

But it must in fairness be admitted that the general d^ 
moralisation is not a necessary consequence of the Reforms 
Act- That, even with the clumsy Diarchy, could probably 
have been made to work by the efforts of the splendid bod7 
of public servants in la<^a, given two conditions, firstly, that 
the central and local gorernments shoold maintain a friendly 
but firm guiding hand over the new Indian Ministers and 
L«gislatiTe Councils dll these gave proof of practical commoit- 
sense and admuiistiaiive experience, and, secondly, that the 
Indian politidans on whom the opportnoities of service were 
conferred should, as laid down in the Preamble of the Act, 
exhibit a spirit of co>operation and a sense of responsibility. 

Unfortunately neither of these conditions has been forth¬ 
coming. The central and local governments did a great dis¬ 
service to the cause of the reforms by their premature and 
extraordinary abdication of authority at the very time when 
the fragile exotic plant is an alien soil required most careful 
tending and watching. They left it to its own fate, and it 
was speedily choked by the Inrurlaot growth of indigenous 
weeds. 

For this result, however, the authorities in India are not 
primarily responsible. They were directed in the instructions 
under the Royal Sign Manual ksued by Mr. Montagu to 
exercise great restraint, unless grave reason to the contrary 
appeared, in any exercise of the emergency powers still vested 
in them in opposition to the policy and wi^es of the Indian 
representative assemblies. Given such directions, local govern¬ 
ments, whose criticisms and warnings had been ignored, were 
not likely to run the risk of further antagonising the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Secretary of State by early interference 
s^en they saw things beginning to go wrong ; and one knows 
how rapidly mischief spreads in India if not promptly checked 
at its source. The toleration of evil for the sake of a so-called 
political experiment must have been galling to many Heads of 
Provinces, and it is no longer a secret that, after three yean’ 
painful experience, it was the threat of resignation by two 
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Govemoxs litai compelled Lord Readmg's Govexnmeat to 
enforce the kw in 1922 against die arch'criminal, Gandhi. 
One withes in the interests of the Indian masses that thef had 
forced an earlier decision. But aJi honour to them for their 
British iosisteoce on the law being enforced without respect 
of persons. 

Mr. Montagu’s instructions were for years slavishly followed 
by the Govemoient of India. They doubtless took their stand 
on the prononncement of Lord Sinha, Under-Secrecary of 
State in the House of Lords in July, 1920, when, speaking of 
Gandhi’s anarchic movement, he said, “ Do not interfere too 
hastily or too violently with a naorem^t of this kind. Let It 
kill itself, as in time it does.” 

Was ever a more dangeious doctrine publicly enunciated by 
a responsible statesman i It was, however, reafBimed by a 
subsequent declaration of the Government of India ^at 
Gandhi’s movement, then at its most dangerous stage, should 
be left to die of its own inirinaic inanity,” and in their 
“Extraordinary Resolution” of 8th November, 1920, which, 
referring to the same movement, en4ed vnth this bme and 
impotent conclusion: 

“ How long, with due regard to their ultimate responsi> 
bility for the public safety, Government will be able to main* 
tain that policy (of letting things drift) will depend largely on 
the success of sane and moderate citizens to check the ezten- 
uon of the movement snd keep its dangers within bounds.” 

Surely it was for the Government to give a lead to the 
“sane and moderate citizens” by discharging its primary 
duty of enforcing the law, irrespective of persons, and main¬ 
taining public order and tranquillity. This was never mere 
necessary than at the outset of a great constitutional experi¬ 
ment. 

When such was the attitude of the executive authorities, it 
is not surprising that the new All-India Assembly and pro¬ 
vincial Councils when they met early in 1921 showed a reck¬ 
less irresponsibility and a violent desire to undermine auch 
authority as sdll existed. Again they fdt they had the 
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GoTeinneAt oa the ruc> and they took full adyantage nl its 
weakness. One of the first acts of the Ah-India Assembly was 
to demand the repeal of all the so-called repressive measures, 
the emergency laws which enabled Goverament to deal with 
subversive and anarchic movements. A committee which 
included the Home and Legal Members of the Govenunent of 
India reported in favour of such a repeal on the ground that 

the revolucionary movemenc U now quiescent and the ass> 
ciations supporting it have been broken up/* The laws were 
accordingly repealed. The Moplah rebellion, which was then 
brewing because the Government of India refused to listen to 
the representations of the Madras Government for preventive 
action, broke out toithin a ! 

The repeal of these measures, and in particular oi the 
Rowlatt Act, which had been duly passed in March, 1919, by 
a majority of the Legislature, gave an immediate stimulus to 
the revival of the revolutionary moveiDentt in the Punjab and 
in Bengal. The whole administration of the Punjab has now 
for three yean been disorganised by the seditious Akall move' 
ment, which, at last, Is firmly handled by the new 

Governor, Sir Malcolm Hailey. ]n Bengal the under¬ 
ground revolutionary movement has become so threatening 
that Lord Reading has now been compelled to Issue a special 
^dinance, on his otsm ssU authority, to arm the executive with 
special powers to cope with it, and to quote the Rowlatt 
Report, which he threw over in ^921, in justification of his 
action. Time brings its revenges. 

In the same spirit were the reedutions carried in the L«gi> 
lative Assembly in its first and second sessions that on^fourth 
of the posts in the superior Civil Service be At ffne^ reserved 
for members oi the lower services, and that one-fourth of the 
commissions in the Army be reserved for Indians. In vain 
was it pointed out that sufficient men with the necessary 
qualifications to fill those posts would not be forthcoming for 
a long time. 

The attitude of “ sane and moderate citizens ” towards the 
repression of disorders, which increased alarmingly as authority 
was sapped, is shown in the lesolution moved by the Rt. Hon. 
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Mr. Sajtri tlut fire-arms sbouJd act be us«d on such occuiozu 
the police or the zciliury for oiu hour after the reading of a 
prodsmation (similar to the Ei^lish lUot Act) unless t* iht 
iruttKttvu the rioters caused serious damage to life or property. 

One wonders bow much of life and property would be l«ft 
to* day in Delhi, LucLnow, Mooltan, Amritsar, Kohat, Alla¬ 
habad, Sbabjahanpor, and the scores of other places where 
troops have recently been called out to prevent wholesale 
murder, sacrilege, and plunder by fanatical mobs, if this 
resolution from the leader of the ‘‘ Moderates ” had been 
accepted. 

The proceedings of the provincial Councils were, If possible, 
even more irresponsible. The new Ministers, who under the 
Diarchy were to be the bridge between the Government and 
the people, were mainly lawyers or journalists of the “ Left ” 
with little knowledge of administration, or of the practical needs 
of the masses \ with little backing outside the petty political 
cliques, and either unable or unwilling to assist the Govern¬ 
ment in the increasingly difficult task of maintaining public 
order. In the Punjab, which for years has been the storm 
centre of India, one of the new Ministers was a man who had 
been sentenced to transportacIoA for life for his share in the 
1919 rebellion, but had been amnestied after a few months, 
although hid appeal to the Privy Council was pending and was 
later withdrawn. It would be too much to expect that a man 
of such antecedents could help the Government in enforcing 
the law. Among the Ministers there was scarcely a single 
representative of the rural classes, or a single man who had 
rendered any notable service in the war. 

The first acts of the Punjab Council were to cut down the 
police budget, to throw out the provision for the Publicity 
Department, established to counteract seditious and Bolshevist 
propaganda, to remit the fine of ^120,000 imposed on Amritsar 
to compensate the relatives of ^e five murdered Europeans, 
and the English banks which had been looted by the mur¬ 
derers. The result was to make the tax-payers of an inoocent 
and loyal province pay for the crimes of a guilty city. 

Other provincial CouncUs took the same line, showing 
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especul }ioitiUi7 to the police force ^nd to the British lerrices, 
while the authorities, instead of making use of the powers still 
vated in them, sh^tered chems^Te, as a rule, behind Mr. 
Montagu’s instructions and meekl7 acquiesced. The forca of 
disorder steadily gained ground, the patient massa suffered, the 
politicians exulted, Quidptid dfUranl ugts, fUcUtntur Jehivi. 

Lord Rading succeeded Lord Chelmsford u Viceroy in 
April, ipxr. He was quite new to India, but had a reputation 
as a brilliant lawTei and a skilful negotiator. He at once, like 
his predecessor, entered into personal negotiations with 
Gandhi, and with equally disastrous results. The interviews 
onl^ strengthened still more GandhiU paition. The object 
of the n^tlations was, through Gandhi’s Inflnence, to induce 
the All brothers, against whom a prosecution was pending, to 
glre up the seditious s^tation the^ had carried on since their 
ill-rimed release bf Mr. Montagu in 1919—an agitation which 
bad brought on the Moplah rebellion. The All brothers, 
doubtless with their tongues in riieir cheeb, in order to escape 
prosecution, made a halfhearted apology “ for the unneccssaiy 
heat of some of the passages of their speeches, which were 
never intended to incite to violence ”! The prosecution was 
withdrawn, 'the true position is described in a letter of 
Mr. Gandhi to the Press a few weeks later. He wrote: 

** The All brothers, like me, continue wilfuUj to break the 
law of sedition and to court arrest. Sooner or later, and that 
during this jear if we can caitj the country with us, we must 
brin g about a sltnarion when the Government must arrest us 
or grant the people’s demands.” 

The Ali brothers lost no time in dobg what Mr. Gandhi 
predicted. Their incitement to violence and rebellion became 
so outrageous that the Bombay Govemmenc In September, 
1921—the Moplah rebellion had br^n out in August- 
ordered thdr prosecurion for inciting the Indian Army to 
mutiny. This at once drew from Mr. Gandhi the following 
statement in his paper, India: 

The Narional Congress began to tamper with the loyalty 
of the Indian Army In September last year (1920 ); the 
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Ceatral KluUfat Committee (of wliich tbe Ali brothers were 
the most promineiii members) began it earlier, and I began it 
earlier st^, Every non-co-operator is pledged to create 
disaffection towards the Gorernmeat. Non-co-operation 
deliberately aims at the overthrow of Govenunent, and is 
therefore legally sediticmJ. Lord Chelmsford knew it. Lord 
Reading knows it. . . . We must spread disaffection openly 
and systematically until it pleases the Government to arrest 
us.” 

This is » perfectly frank description of what had been 
going on for years, under the eyes of the authorities in In^a, 
with the disastrous tesulta that are still showing themsdves. 
But what can one think of those responsible whose only 
policy was to let this movement ‘^luU itself, as in time it does ” 
'^to quote Lord Sinha in July, 1920, or to “ die of its own 
intrinsic inanity ” in the words of Lord Chelmsford in 
November, 1920. 

The Ali brothers who, to quote the report presented to 
Parliament for <921, openly gloried in their hatred of the 
British Government,” were convicted and sentenced to a few 
years’ imprisonment, from which they have recently emerged. 
In March, 1922, by a curious coincidence, on the same day 
Mr. Montagu waa compelled to resign his post as Secretary 
of State—for his indiscreet action in regard to the Khilafat 
agitation which he had done much to encourage—^&nd Gandhi 
was arrested and brought to trial for sedition. He made 
no attempt to defend himself. At his trial he sud, “ I knew 
the consequences of my acts. 1 knew that I was playing with 
fire, and if I was aet free 1 would still do the same.” 

He was sentenced to six years’ imprisonment, but after two 
yean was released uiuonditifinaUy for reasons of health. Those 
who released him have given him the opportunity of working 
to subvert Brltiah rule as he said'he would. 

But his spell, as a superhuman b^g of whom the great 
British Government stood in deadly fear, was broken when the 
Mahatma was found to be amenable to the law. So far from 
the general disturbance that a weak Government had made the 
excuse for its inaction, not a dog barked! All reasonable 
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IxidUns welcomed the t&idy asseroon oi authority. MaKaiaja 
Six P. C. Tagore, a distiiigaished Seogali, said publicly otk 
32at March, 1922, of GuAdhl’i arteat: 

'‘If the Govemmeiit had taken this step earlier, then, 
perhaps, a good deal of mischief wo;ild hare been ayoided, 
the thousands of ignorant or impulsive men who have been 
misled or duped by Gandhi would have been spared untold 
sufferings, and the country would have been saved from much 
bloodshed and wan^con destruction of life and property.’* 

Speaking at the same time of Mr. Montagu’s enforced 
retirement, he said; 

The only thing [itV] that can be urged against him is that 
he adhered too long to the policy of non-interference with the 
apostles of sedition, who misunderstood his forbearance as a 
eign of weakness and proceeded from one excess to another.’* 

Sir D. Wacba, one of the Bombay political leaders, put the 
case with e^ua] force and truth. He said: 

“Mr. Montagu has made the mistake of thinking that 
disturbing the placid contentment of the masses was an essen¬ 
tial preliminary for their moral and material progress. . . . 
We may tell Mr. Montagu that the disturbance he created is 
being assiduously exploited by the enemies of British rule. 
Of count hi did not bargain for thu fifult, hut that tJ gtniraiiy 
fau of doetrinairi foUtidans.” 

These extracts show what “sane and moderate” Indians 
thought of the policy that Mr. Montagu had imposed on the 
Governments of Lord Chelmsford and Lord Reading. 

But Mr. Montagu was only a single member of the Coalition 
Cabinet, all the members of which were equally responsible 
for the policy, One marveb, therefore, how with our free 
Press and vigilant Parliament such a policy could have been 
persisted in till our Indian Empire was almost lost. 

The explanation is that though Parliament Is responsible 
under the Reforms Act “ for the welfare and advancement of 
the Indian peoples,” fn the two years 1920 and 2921 no oppor¬ 
tunity was given for a general discussion of the critical state of 
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aSairs in India. Mr. Montagues ip<«cE in the D^er debate, 
on Stb July, 1920, bad created such profocnd alarm among 
man^ members, that on i4tb Jul^’ Colonel Gretton asked for 
a da^ to diacQss Indian administration in general and Mr. 
Montagu’s poliqr in particular. Ibe request was refused. 
'Hiere were three sessions of Parliament in 1921 > but in none 
of them wad artj opportunity given for a discussion on Indian 
policy, though Sir William Joynson-Hicks stron^y pressed for 
a day. That is how the Coalition Government discharged its 
responsibility, while the foundations of British rule in India 
were being sapped under its eyes. Mr. Lloyd George was 
preoccupied with the affairs of Europe, and had not then 
given his attention to India; but one would have expected 
that the former Viceroy and Secretary of State for India in 
the Cabinet would have protested against the latitude allowed 
to b^. Montagu in carrying out his wrecking policy. 

The Press, with a few notable esceptions—the Morning Post 
throughout, and bter on the Daily TfUgrapb^hovrtA similar 
ignorance or apathy. It was evidently led to believe that all 
was going well in Iiuha and the less comment from home the 
better. The position was heart-brealdng to those of us who 
had given the best years of our lives to the service of India, 
who saw the interests of the masses being steadily mined, and 
all that we had worked for being turned to dust and ashes. 

In February, 1921, I endeavoured to describe the ** Grow¬ 
ing Anarchy b India ” b an ardde b the Fortnightly Povutv^ 
which attracted some attention. A few days later, the Tinas, 
in an ankle on “The New Era b India,” wrote of the b- 
auguradon of the Montagu-Cbelmsfoid Scheme: 

“ The period of preparation for this great and unexampled 
expenment has not been marked by expressions of unqualified 
conEdence on the part of Britons whose minds sdll Ibger b 
the nioeteecth centnry. We prefer to believe that the best 
public men of India’s millions make the most of the 
opporiaxutiea now openmg out before them, and that the trust 
reposed in the preponderating mass of moderate public opbion 
in India will not be misplaced. 

We do not share the dati; forebodings and predictions of 
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bare&ucrais i& recireoienc with whom the wodd has itood still. 

hsTO been hoariitg a great deal of the darker side of lodian 
politics aud not enough of the more hopeful aspects. . . . 

We trust that the grave danger points are passed^ and that 
Indian politics will now move into calmer waters.” 

This is typical of the easy-going optimism in which the 
British public loves to wrap itself. It took another year for 
the 7 s«/r to realise the truth. 

The “ bureaucrats in retirement ** would have rejoiced if 
their “ dark forebodings ” had proved to be incorrect. Within 
a year from die opening of the new conaHtution, the growing 
paralysis of British rule, the insults to the Hdr to the Throne 
on bis visit to India, the increasing defiance of anthonty, and 
the failure of the new Ministeis and Councils of the Reforms 
Scheme could no longer be ca moudaged. Mr. Percival Landon> 
a most acute and Impartial observer, after several months’ 
study of the situation on the spot, summed it up as follows 
(Daily T^Ugrayhy r^th March, 1942); 

As to the real success or failure of the Reforms, there can 
be but little discussion among those who know India. Lft vs 
be honest. They (the Reforms) have exalwd the very men who 
are least qualified to act as the saviours of their country at this 
crisis. They have encouraged mere talk. Not one man of 
real capacity has been disclosed in any of the new Councils. 
Of any sage foresight or sense of responsibility, commensurate 
with the great trust reposed in the new chambers, there has 
been an equal lack. . . . There is in their composition and 
their work little to suggest even the faintest hope in that 
inevitable day when the rebels of India will flood the Council 
Chambers of India.” 

The truth of the descrip don-^t that early stage—of the 
woildng of the 1921 Councils Is remarkable ; but still more 
remarkable is the accurate forecast of the character of the 
Councils of 2924. As Mr. lAndon anticipated, a decision waa 
come to by a section of Gandhi’s party, headed by Mr. C. R. 
Das and Mr. M. L. Nehru—both convicted of political 
offences—>to enter the Councils with the avowed object of 
wrecking them and bringing the administration to a sTandsrill. 


a D 
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This sahoiage ie creji Qior« difficult tc deal with thaa opes 
rebellion/^ Meaatmu Gaadhi, since his release, with the rem¬ 
nant of his followers, has been pursuing the same object outside 
the Conadls hj the methods of “ Bon-Tiolcnt noa-oopera- 
tion.” The rebels of India '* have indeed flooded the Council 
Chambers of India, and the “moderate political opinion” of 
the Tiws, the “ sane and moderate citizens ” in whom a former 
Vicerof placed such confidence, have neither the will nor the 
courage openty to oppose their nefarious designs. In fact, in 
the Counts and outside It, the^ attempt to court popularlt)'^ 
by denouncing the British Gorernment and its British servants 
as violendy as the avowed ertremists, whUe at the same time, 
the British Press and public, they adopt the self- 
righteous pose of men loyally striving to work the reforms. 

Mr. Das is reported by the Calcutta correspondent of the 
Times (ist November, 1924) as having said in the Calcutta 
Corporation, of which he is president, that “If he thought 
he could lead it to success he would join the Revolutionary 
Party tomorrow, but he believed It would not succeed, 
therefore he would not join it.” 

Mr. Das’s candour must be disconcerting to his friends and 
admirers in this country. 

It is now self-evident that the main agency to give effect to 
an almost unworlrable constltutioiial system, while at the same 
time striving to m^ntain the essentials of good government, 
must be the British members of the services. But the All-India 
Assembly and the provincial Councils male no secret of their 
desire to get rid of that British element as speedily as possible. 
Muhamed Ali announced that the object of non-co-operation 
was “ to drive out from India the British thieves by the same 
aperture they had entered as thieves.” Even the Rt. Hon. 
S. S. Sastri—a “moderate” leader from whom better things 
might have been expected, 00 adth February, 1923, in the 
Council of State, said that the British members of the service 
were there “ on sufferance,” and that, If their exclusion from 
certain posts on the ground that th^ were British was regarded 
as a humiliation, he would desire to see that humiliation a hun¬ 
dred tunes repeated. None of the three Indian members of the 
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GoTersment present, hj tiie way, lawyers, liad courage 
to say a word for the serrloes which have rescued lodia from 
anaichy. Indeed, one of them, Sir T. B. Sapnj, later publicly 
expressed hu agreement with Mr. Sastri’s views. 

The same short-sighted and reckless spirit of radal andpathy, 
which is conEned to the ambitions politicians and is entij^y 
fordgn to the nature of the Indian peoples, has led the All- 
India assembly and some of the provincial legislatures to 
throw out the budgets in two successive years, to refuse to 
rote the salaries of Ministers in two Provinces—Bengal and 
Central Provinces—thereby brining the Reforms Scheme to a 
deadlock, and even (in the case of the Central Provinces) to 
reject a resoludon making the wells and reservoirs eonsmcted 
at the public e:^use, available to the **depressed” classes. 
This is their conception of democracy. same Ccund] 

was the fcjst to demand the closing down of British recruit¬ 
ment for the services. 

Tlie climax was reached when, in September, 1924, the All- 
India Assembly rejected by a large majority the proposals of 
Lord Lee’s Commission, half the members of which were 
Indian gentlemen, to improve the conditions of certain 
services so as to attract British recruits, the supply of which 
since the vaunted Reforms Scheme has almost entirely dried 
up. Some of the members, on whose loyal co-operatiou and 
Sense of responsibility the Reforms Scheme was expressly based, 
had the audacity to say that if British recruits were not forth¬ 
coming they could obtain the services of Americans or 
Germans. This was at the time when, owing mainly to the 
depletion of the British officials and the consequent weakening 
of authority, corumuoal riots were converting many of the 
chief cities of Northern India into a shambles, and the unfor¬ 
tunate sufferers were clamouring for impartial British magis¬ 
trates and police officers to protect them and bring those 
disturbiug the peace to justice. 

All this was foreseen and repeatedly pointed cput to those in 
authority when the Reforms Scheme was laldng shape. But 
those who pointed it out were regarded as reactionaries, and 
their plain speaking only brought on them official disfavour, 
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Some were “ etdleabosched,” <ithtn left the r^vice pre¬ 
maturely. UoforciiDately there were others who might have 
spoken with authority and experience, but they shut their 
eyes at the time to the IneTitable results, and blindly sup* 
ported the Diarchy and other propcsals which hare wrecked 
the success of the Reloims. For a long dme they continued 
to assert with pathetic insistence that all was going well, that 
the follies and excesses of the politidana installed m power 
wete but the birth paugs of a ** nation in the making/^ The 
nation is further off than ever to*day, when all the latent 
diriaions of race, creed, and caste have, owing to the weaken* 
ing of British authority, reasserted themselves with redoubled 
violence. 

An Indian writer in a Calcutta paper (quoted in the Daily 
T/Ugr^h of 22nd September) puts the case with admirable 
terseness: 

'* It ia only the fear of a superior power that can ever stop 
the hatred of one community for the other. That fear has 
been removed in consequence of the efforts of the BiitUh 
Government to devolve respondbillty upon others. There is 
nothing now to prevent us cutting one another's throats as 
we used to do before British supremacy establlehed itself in 
India.” 

What a comment on the abdication, even though temporary, 
of those responsible for the welfare and contentment of the 
Indian peoples.” 

Those who assisted in that abdication, being now driven to 
their last line of defence, feebly plead that the Reforms were 
after all only an experiment and that theli hopes oi success 
were baled on the expectation of co*operatioD from Indian 
politicians which unfortunately (they say) has not been forth¬ 
coming. This is an Ignoble argument. It has been well 
answered >n a letter to the TtWi of i$tb September, 1924, 
from Sir Bamfyhle Fuller, foimerly Lieutenant-Governor of 
Eastern Bengal, and one of the ablest members of the Civil 
Service in the present generation. He writes: 

” It is di^cult to sympathise with those who would excuse 
their past support of the Montagu*Chelmiford Reforms by 
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tlie that the^ expected good-will on the part of lodiass 
(policicuat ?) In working thU hybrid constitution. For this 
expectation conld only be entertained is ignorance of human 
nature; and this in poUtica is the Wont ignorance of all. 
Diarchy has proved itself to be as great a mistake as the di^ 
establishment of Eastern Bengal; and It shows no malignance 
of feeling to regret that the politicians who have involved the 
Indian Empire in soch difilcultles should escape not merely 
unpunished but nncensured.*’ 



CHAPTER XXI 


:% INDIA A “ hOn DOMINION ” f 

I N the f4r<|oiDg chapters I have endeavouied to describe 
lodia as I saw it aod knew it both before and after the 
Reiornts—India unreformed and India reformed. I 
should like to stop here. But public attention his 
recentlp been attracted to India by the failure of the high 
hopes based on the Reforms. The anonymous writer oi 7 hi 
Lm Dminwif published in 1924, has depicted with brilliant 
insight and, on the whole, with remarkable accuracy, the 
various stages In the decline and fall, as he r^ards it, of the 
greatest achievement of the British race. I have been ir^ 
quenily asked whether I agree with his conclusion that India 
is “ a lost Dominion.** I certainly do sot. But I am equally 
certain that if we continue the fatal policy of the last five 
years it soon will be. To quote what Demosthenes said 
to the Athenians' Tht Gods alone preserve out Empire ; for 
we on our part are doing all we can to destroy it.** 

The facts related in the chapters immediately preceding 
have, I trust, helped to establish this conclusioa. It is un* 
necessary to recapitulate the pidful story. Weakness and 
irresolution in high places ; wrong diagnosis of the situation ; 
the grant of wide political power to those who were not 
represencadvee of the people and who soon proved them¬ 
selves to be lacking either in the will or the capacity to make 
good use of It ; the shameful desertion of friends and the 
ignominious capiculadon to enemies i the series of inefiectnal 
compromises when a firm, consistent policy was demanded ; 
the lamentable vacillations in facing open sedition or veiled 
rebellion; the long series of blunders which encouraged 
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our enemies, c&used despair to our friends, and hopelessly 
bewildered the great mass of “ aeurrals ” who looked, as of 
yore, to their GoTeroment for ^dajice and aupporv^and 
looked in rain. 

Indii-H'Conditions UnfavourabU to Dsnoerocy 

But in spite 0! our efforts to lose it, the Dominion Is not 
yet lost. Nor need it be provided we make up our minds to 
discharge onr responsibility—to do what we hare promised 
the peoples of India to do, and what they look to os to do, 
That responsibility was once defined by John Lawrence, the 
great Governor of the Punjab and great Viceroy, with 
characteristic force and clearness: 

" We are here (he wrote) by our ovm moral superiority, by 
the force of clrcumstinces and the wUl of Providence, These 
alone constitute our charter of government, and in dobg the 
best we can for the people we are bound by our conscience 
and not than.” 

That statement of policy would doubtless t^day be repu> 
dUced by the small class of Westernised Indian politicians 
nourished on the exotic fruits of “ sel^determmation ” and 
for the moment h^^notised by the catchwords of a democracy 
which they neither understand nor desire. But it would, I 
am convinced, be welcomed by many other classes in India who 
realise that In it lies the insplratioo of that great work of 
pacification, civilisation, and ordered progresa which in the 
past characterised our rule in India. It was that conception 
of out dnty which made us abolish Sati, suppress human 
sacrifice, slavery and female infanticide, alleviate some of 
the worst features of the social system, e.g. child marriage, 
and of casie'tyranny, though these evils were then con¬ 
doned or approved by Indian opinion. We abandoned 
that policy to follow the will-o^the-witp of “ sel^determina-' 
tion ” ^Ich has now led us, and not only in India, into 
the bog of despond. Can anyone seriously argue to-day that 
any class in India is more contented or more prcepeious 
as a result of the Reforms ? The Indian masses are not, for, 
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th«/ 4 re sufiermg from tbe rapid deterioratioa of the admiDii* 
tration. Tlie Indian politicians cortainly are not, though it 
WM to satisfy them that xve sacrificed the interests of all 
other classes, to a rash and crude political experiment. Of 
all other classes It maybe said generally that they hnd no 
ground for satisfaction in the Reforms as toorkti; they 
deplore oui Treakneas and are bewildered at onr folly. 

The unpardonable mistake made by (mr politicians was to 
assume that the demands of the small politically-minded class 
(one or two millioru, according to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
liberal estimate, out of 320 millions), echoing for the moment 
Western democratic fomul*, represented the views of the 
remaining 31$ millions. Those sdll paailonarely adhere to 
th^ traditional ideals based on divisions of caste, race, and 
religion-'all absolutely incompatible with the root principles 
of democracy. More than that, they are quick to resent any 
action by their Government to interfere with this traditional 
and stereotyped system. Even such crying social reform as 
the abolition of Sait (ninety years ago) and the raising of the 
age of consent to twdve years some twenty years ago, met 
with the strongest opposition from orthodox and, in the 
latter case, politically-advanced Hindus such as TUak. 


Ths tyranny of Casts 

T>day the politicians who are so studlons to conceal the 
wide gulf between their extreme political pretensions and 
their appaBicgly backward social orgai^ation, especially where 
women and the lower caste are concerned, now and again 
make a pretence of releasing their women from thraldom, and 
of loosening the fetters which ^ha?n the 50 millions of the 
depressed classes In a state worse than that of the bmte beasts, 
whose touch at least Is not regarded as pollution. 

But the attempts of the social reformers to give effect 
to theii views, especially in Southern India, have been 
resisted with open violence by the orthodox Hindus, ready 
to sacrifice their own or others’ lives, rather than their 
caste privileges. The Indian politician, even when his 
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motlT<s ire genuine, will effect but little by his specu- 
cnlar methods end he knows it. The smel^>tion in the 
lot of the out'cestes hss come and is coming, slowly but 
surely, from other sources. Primarily from the principles of 
British justice based on the equality of all men before the 
lew; next, from the induecce of the British ofBdal, who, 
recognising the out-caste as a fellow sun, will allow him to 
enter his Court and will personally receive his petition, while 
hia Brahmin clerk would spurn the poor wretch from his 
presence or at the most condeeceod to receive the petition 
through as intermediary; and finally from the noble efforts 
of Christian missioruries of all denomloations who have done 
and are doing so much to raise morally and materially these 
victims of a cruel social system. 

Thus encouraged, the out-castes are beginning to look on 
themselves as entitled to certain elementar7 nghts; they are 
begioniog to demand, not often with success, free access to 
public insdtuoons, public roads, reservoirs, etc., from which 
they have been hitherto debarred. But chmr stoutest opponents 
are generally the Brahmins and other literary castes who are 
the loudest in their demands for “ democratic ” institutions, 
and whose claims to represent the Indian “ masses ” are so 
readily swallowed by politicians and publicists here. Hie low- 
caste or out-cas ce Indians, numbering between th em at least 1 so 
mUlions, know that if British rule were removed their fha?ns 
wonld be riveted more firmly than ever by their Brahmin 
masters. Hence the significant and pathetic episode at the 
Prince of Wales’s entry to Delhi in 2921, when a deputation of 
hundreds of these hapless classes barred his way and begged him 
not to withdraw from them the protection of British rule. 

But for the ordinary English politician these poor people 
have no eilstence^east of all for those members of the 
Socialist Party who have allied themselves with the Indian 
politicians of the privileged classes (chiefly Brahmins) and 
support their cry for Indian democracy or Indian Home Rule. 
Only those who can make a noise in the familiar political jargon 
of ^e West are thought worthy of a hearing. Realising this, 
in a Memorandum on the Reforms which I submitted to 
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Mr. Moat&gu and Lord CK^msford oa lotk JaDuary, 191S, 
i quoted at tHe begicalng Burke’s famous ilmUe: 

“ Because half a dozen grasshoppers under a fern make the 
field ring with their importunaTe cries, while thousands of 
great cattle, reposed beneath the shadow of the British oak, 
chew th^ cud and ate silent, pray do not imagine that those 
who make the noise are the onlj inhabitants of the field.” 

The quotation was, I think, apt j but in the case O’Dwycr 
p. Nair it was made the basis of an allegation that I had 
compared the Indian politicIaQs to grasshoppers 1 It xnight 
with equal force be argoed that I had compared the rest of the 
Indian peoples to cattle. 

After discussing and adversely criticising the main features 
of their scheme, which ignored the silent hundreds of mlUions, 
I ended with the foUomng appeal: 

” Throughout, we hare to keep before us the solid interests 
of the masses of the people. 7 hey have not tfohenyet. Till 
they are in a position to speak, that is, after they hare acquired 
such a modicum of political intelligence as enable them 
to understand the broad Issues, and till they know what they 
want and by what measures they propose to get it, we are not, 
in my humble opinion, entitled to commit ourselves to far- 
reaching and irrevocable political changes in order to silence 
the clamour of the advanced politicians. Of these some are 
out for their own personal interests, others deure to make 
British rule imposnble, while those, and they are not a few, 
whose aims are honest and loyal are still lading in political 
experience, in the sense of responsibility and in the right to 
speak for the masses.” 

The only result of these warnings waa to cause me to be 
regarded by those then in authority as “hostile to Indian 
aspirations.” 

Ratial and Seeiarian Hatreds 

More than a year after I had wrinen the Memorandum, 
when the papers were being prepared for submission to 
Parliament, I was pressed to withdraw it, probably because 
its publication cu^t hurt the feelings of sensitive Indian 
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politiciam, wLom the India Office ytu anxioiu to conciliate. 
I refused, and I am glad that I did—if onl^ because mf plea 
OR behalf of the Indian masses remains on record. 

But in the same Memorandum 2 pointed out i^at would 
be the ineriuble result of the British Government abdicating 
its responsibilities, as proposed the authoie of the Diarchy. 
1 wrote: 

*‘The special quality which the Indian peoples admire in 
our Government is the skill with which we have induced 
diverse, and often hostile, races, castes, and creeds to sinh their 
differences. . . . Haft tot any ptaraauf that, as the Sritish 
G 9 veTnment abduates eertain JurutionSy the sld struggles heiween 
Hindu and Mohammedan^ Brahmin and non-Srahminy Mahratta 
and Rajput, Sikh and Paihan, for general er lecal aseendaney, 
tffill not in one form or another be renewed f 

The old struggles, racial and religious, have been renewed 
more speedily fiercely than any of us anticipated. A score 
of dti« in India, from Kohat to Calcutta, have within the 
last year run red vnth bloodshed in sectarian strife. Only the 
presence of the British soldier and the British magistrate 
and police officer has stopped or arrested wholesale slau^ter. 
Hundreds of lives have been lost, the destruction of property 
in Kohat alone is estimated at half a million sterling, 
the thousands of Hindu inhabitants have abandoned the 
town en masse and are still In exile in the Punjab. It is 
significant that wherever these outbreaks occur both parties 
turn at once to the British officials—now much reduced—for 
protection or justice, repudiating th^ own socalled leaders. 
These are, as a rule, conveniently absent vdten the trouble, 
which their violent agitation has stimulated, breaks out. But 
when the crisis is over, they reappear to demand an unofficial 
enquiry into the r^ressive” measures used to restore order, 
or to denounce the Government for failure of its du^ In 
allowing such outbreab to occur, or to accuse the British 
officials of having secretly instigated them! Whatever line is 
taken it is made to support the demand for “ Home Rule ” or 
“provincial autonomy” or “ fuU independence,” according 
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to the riewt of the tpeikez. Could there be 2 more pitiful 
exhibition of ^e incapacity, the irreaponsibility, and the 
intelleceiul dishonesty of many of those who arrogantly 
demand that we should «o trust to them the gorernacce 
of 320 millicm of people f 

But in spite of Gandhi’s twenty-one days’ fast and the 
platitudinous resolutions of the recent “Unity” Conference 
at Delhi, the racial and religious hatreds remain and vdll 
continue to manifest themselres; for the seeds are sown 
deep in Indian soil and out weak policy has allowed them to 
germinate. 

This failure to act in time and with decision is one of the 
grounds on which the author of Thf Loit Dominion bases his 
pessimistjc conclusion. 

7 b« Sadien Tigbting Races — 7 he Men that Cpwni 

He begins his preface with the ominous words: 

“ Many are the lost posseasions of England. Prom some she 
has been dhren in battle; others she has abandoned through 
negligence ; others she has surrendered as useless and noxious ; 
some hare been bartered. 'Ihe case of India is, up to the 
present, the first and only example of the abandonment of a 
raluable possession on moral grounds.” 

Learing aside surrender and barter as out of the queation, 
we mi^c still lose India : (i) by defeat in battle, or (2) by 
negligently abandoning it, or (3) by abandoning It on so*caUed 
moral grounds. 

It can, 1 think, be shown that if we remain true to our- 
aelves and our trust we need hare no fear of (r), and that the 
relinquishment of our responsibiKty contemplated in (a) and 
(j) would be, in the words of Mr, Lloyd George, when Prime 
Minister, “ the greatest betrayal in history.” 

The possibility of being driven out of India by force may 
be briefly examined. 

1 have spent most of my life in close association with 
the fighting races which have either in the past exercised 
dominion on a large scale in India or could reasonably aspire 
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to it ID tli« future. I will consider in ordcTi be^&iUDg 
from the north-wet. 

Pint come the Fa than of Afghanis tan> of the tribal areas 
and of the North-Wet Frontier; hj oatuie warlike and 
aggresl^e; a curions compound of iranknea and greed, force 
and cunning; ever with an ejt on the rich plains of Northern 
India which his ancestors so often raided and even mled for 
centuries from Imperial Delhi. India In disorder would be 
his opportunity, as shows hy the treacherous Afghan and 
tribal attach in the 1919 ^curbances. But he u to some 
extent held back by the knowledge that the memory of Afghan 
role is still loathed over Northern India, and chat even If the 
British were to leave, he would in the Punjabi Moham¬ 
medan and the Sikh better fighting men himself. He 
is the only external enemy to be feared, if we exclude the 
sinister figure of Bolshevist Russia behind him, semetly 
intriguing and conspiring from Moscow and Berlin, as the 
recent Cawnpore conspiracy case proves, with the hidden 
revohitionaiy forces in India. The Afghan by hiinself is a 
danger; backed by the Bolshevist he is a serious menace. 

Next in order comes the Mohaounedan of the North Punjab, 
to my mind the most loyal and gallant race in oui Indian 
Empire; brave and steadfast, more than a match for the 
Pa than in the field, and a man whose word and sense of honour 
can be relied on; srnecly orthodox but free from fanaticism; 
in every way an effective buffer against the aggressive Pathan, 
with whom he would only combine In the last resort, as he 
will in confidence admit, if that were the only means of 
avoiding Hindu domination. That possibility cannot, how¬ 
ever, be dismissed. The Hindu-Muslim relacions were never 
so strained as in the Punjab of co-day. 

Proceeding south, we next meet the Sikh of the Central 
Punjab and the Sikh Native States ; a man true to type, in 
valour second to nose and with splendid mfUtary traditions; 
virile and enterprising, but often of overweening conceit, and 
unless firmly and tactfully handled, obstinate to the point 
of fanaticism. By his combination of vanity and religious 
feeing he is easily made, as shown in the case of the Akalis, 
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tht (iupe ci more designlag mes, vrho aDti|onue him with 
the British Go^erament lor their owa ends, b7 alleging that his 
religion is being attacked and thus encouraging him to fight 
for the restoration oi the Sibh kingdom or commonwealth. 
For the last three years a section of the Sikhs, who had been 
one of our greatest assets in the War, have been the most 
senoos menace to the peace of the Punjab. But they are at 
last being firmly handled, and the sturdy common's erne of the 
majority of the Sikhs is reasserting itself under a local govern¬ 
ment that is cow showing strength and judgment, t^e Sikh 
ebullition was due to the uneasy feeling that, being in India a 
small minority of only l per cent, his national existence 
was threatened by the Reforms, which base political power 
on a mechanical enumeration of votes or skolls, regardless of 
history, indidon, and the power of the strong right-arm. 
The wilder spirits easily fell Into the toils of the down-country 
extremists, who saw in this sturdy soldier-race a weapon for 
furthering theii own nefarious designs. But you cannot fool 
people for ever. Hie Sikh, though slow-witted, has natural 
shrewdness as well as a proud traditioc of comradeship in arms 
with the British. Once he is reassnred, as he is cow being, 
that the British Government has no designs on his rdigion, 
of which indeed It has throngh the agency of the Indian Army 
been the chief mainstay, and that it will see that his nationality 
is not submerged by an artificia] constitutional system, he will 
gladly return to his natural alle^nce. To put it on the 
lowest ground, that is the only wise course open to him ; for, 
even with the Sikh Stales thrown In, be could make no long 
stand against the equally martial and numerically stronger 
races by whom he Is hemmed In and who are bring steadily 
antagonised by the pretensions and lawless excesses of the 
A kali Sikhs. 

Coming further sooth, we meet the Hindu Jat (with his 
congeners the Akdr and Gujar) of the South-East Punjab 
and the United Provinces ; in many ways similar to his Sikh 
cousin; like him, equally at home with the sword and the 
spade, the rifle and the ploughshare; a brave and steady 
soldier, but without the ^n, wluch probably springs from 
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the tr&ditioiu of former rule, or the self-aMeruTcnest of the 
Sii:h. But like the Sikh he cad be eesil^ loueed to ASttgofium 
with hiA Mu 5 »uJmaD neighboure hj Appeals to his leligious 
feeling, eapeoAlly in the matter of Lxne-killiiig ; and sometimes 
this feeling, in a race otherwise careless of religious observances, 
la played upon by the Hindu reformers in furtherance of their 
anti-Muslim policy. The latent haued of the Mohammedan 
showed itself in the eagerness with which the Jats came forward 
to fight the Turks. *^0 Punjab Mohammedans went to fight 
in Mesopotamia, Palestine, and Egypt in a spirit of loyal duty • 
the Sikhs for sheer lore of fighting, ai summed up in Skobdefi’s 
saying : “ What does it matter whom you fight against, the 
thing Is the fight ’’—the spirit in which the Southern Irish 
came forward in the first years of the War; but the Hindu 
Jats tallied against their hereditary enemy as if to a crusade. 
The Jats, as a body, never fought against us and have never 
shown any iodinarion to do so, or to aspire to wide dominion. 

Next comes the Rajputs, nearly all Hindus, and much 
divided socially and geographicaUy. they lie partly in the 
Punjab hills from Kashmir to the Ganges, partly in the 
South-East Punjab and United Provinces, and hold also 
as rulers nearly all the great Native States of Rajputana, 
Kathiawar, as well as a considerable number in Central India. 
But in those States only a fraction of the people ate Rajputs. 
The Rajputs represent the class which ruled almost exclusively 
in Aryan India before the advent of the various Muslim con- 
<ju ering races, Afghan, Moghul, and Penlan. They are imbued 
with the traditions of a fighting and rulbg caste; but except 
for a section in Oudh, which, owing to our injudicious inter¬ 
ference with their traditional rights, took up arms against u$ in 
the Mutiny of X857, they have been noted for their steady 
loyalty to British rule. They do not forget that it saved them 
from being swallowed up by younger and more virile races, the 
Mahrattas, Jats, and others, over a century ago, and their 
tradition is to serve loyally any strong power, whether Moghul 
or British, that respects tbeir customs and protects their 
rights. Innately conaervative. they stand for the old order, 
a picturesque survival of medistval chivalry and primeval 
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luperstition. In tlitu hearts the)' regard the demecritlc trend 
of onr polic)' vrith incense saspicion and alarm f bat their 
loTaJry to the British Throne has hitherto prerented them 
from openly expressing their feelings. They are too divided 
by internal jealousies, as their past history shows, to combine 
even for self-prctecdon, mach less for aggression. In the 
cataclysm that would follow the serious weaienin^ or dis¬ 
appearance of British rule, they would fight to the last lihe 
gentlemen; bat being much splic up, they would be unable 
to hold out for long against their more virile neighbours. 

Of these, the most powerful are the Mahratras, vrho, as 
shown in Chapter IX, made a bold bid in the nghteenth 
century for the dominion of India when to the Moghul 
Emperors ic had become “ The Lost Dominion.** Their 
ancestral home is in the British ^tricts of Bombay, among 
which the great Sivaji*s descendant still rules as Maharaja of 
Kohlapur. But the descendants of the Mahratta conquerors, 
Sdndia, the Gaikwar, Holhar, and others, are now among our 
most powerful feudatories, and rule In Westers and Central 
India nearly ten millions of people, among whom, however, 
there are but few Mahrattas. Hie Mahratta race consists 
of only some four or five millions of people and is a small 
n^crity lihe the Sikhs; like them, it has martial qualities and 
the traditions of conquest and rule. 'Hies e would soon be stimu¬ 
lated into action if British power were setiously shaken. But 
a Mahratta Confederacy is even more difiicolt now than a 
cencoxy ago, for there is now no Brahmin Peiahwa of Poona to 
lead swathe Nana Sshib tried to do this in the 2857 Mutiny 
but failed—and the jealonslea between the Mahratta States 
iRtar sff and between the Mahratta race, which is compara¬ 
tively low in the Hindu soda] scale, and the Mahratta Brahmin 
with his overweening pretensions, are sb marked as to render 
any combination most improbable, if not impossible. One or 
other of die great Mahratta Princes might extend his dominions 
among the docile unmartial races in Central or Southern 
India, chough evqn there the E^ajputs would contcat ^ 
supremacy ; but the h&hrattas could not successfully challenge 
the martial races of the North. That was proved when they 
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met tLe Algben i&vaders imder Ahmad Shah at Paoipat, 
near DeUu>iD 17^3, bnt were overwhelmed; and the Af g hans 
are inferior in fighting qualitiee to the Punjabi Moham¬ 
medan, die Sikh, the Jat, and the hill Rajput (Dogra). 


7 ht tia<es Ani Pfovintes 

I have run through the racer chat count, the races that 
can fi^t, ior in the East the will with the power to fight 
la atUl the ultimo ratio ftgum. Just as in unwarllke China 
since the fall of the Manchu Empire, sovereignty, general or 
local, follows the master of the big battalions and changes 
hands as the legions pass from one Tuchon to another, so 
in India, which has alwap been the prey of the strong man 
from without or within, the continued weakening of British 
power, which has In the last five years been steadily sapped, 
would be the signal for those martial races and perhaps others to 
make a bid for local or general dominion. In a few years India 
would be again the cockpit of Asia, as it was In die eighteenth 
century when we began to rescue it from anarchy, and as 
China is to-day. 

But fortunately for us and for India none oi those martial 
races, except perhaps the trans-border Afghans and the 
dwindling section of malcontent Sikhs, desires to see us go, or 
is In a posidcn to take any action to drive us out. On the 
contrary, they desire us to stay, either because they are actively 
loyal to our rule, or because they dread the universal anarchy 
that would follow our withdrawal, ending probably in a 
ruthless tyranny. To put the matter on the lowest ground, 
their mutual racial and sectarian divisions would make 
any combination against us outside practical politics, tobiU 
toe shouf too ofi ts govern. That is the test which they 

apply, and their confidence In our ability to govern is being 
rapidly shaken. For in the Reforms Scheme and in our 
policy for the Iasi five years we have in practice disregarded 
the men who have fought and <on Jighi and considered 
only the men who talk* 

In the above summary I have omitted the races and classes 
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who are poUcicaUy the most ad/aaced. It Is from the English 
educated chose u&martial classes (Brahmins, Kayaschs, 

Baniyu, etc.) that are drawn thepoIitieallT-minded Indians who 
dominate the Press, the platform, and the legUlatare In India, 
and ^0, as a result of the Diarchy, control over o&^half of 
the field of administration. Of them as a class it may be said 
that they are mentally subtle, the majority being either 
lawyers or journalists, btellectuaJly arrogant from their 
monopoly of high education, essentially urban In outlook, 
and, being imbued with the traditions of caste and privileges, 
out of touch with and rather contemptuous of the masses, 
skilled in dialectics and destructive criticism, and though self- 
confident and ambitious, lacking in the conrtruen/e capacity, 
strength of character, and the breadth of view essential in 
an administrator and a sracesnun ; above all, jealous of the 
British official because he by character and training possesses 
qualities as a practical administratot which they generally lack, 
and which win for him the confidence of the masses which is 
denied to them. These defects may no doubt be corrected 
by time and experience, and there are even now brilliant 
exceptions. But whatever mental qualities they may now 
possess or hereafter develop, when It comes to physical force, 
on which all political power ultimately rests,’ they are a 
negligible quantity, and would be at once brushed aside by 
the fighting races if oui military support were withdrawn. 

To establish this argument it is only necessary to quote the 
official figures showing from what classes the d8o,ooo fighting- 
men raised in India during the Great War were drawn. I 
give round figures: 


Pathans (British India and trans- 

Nuinb<r. 

P«r- 

CCS Oft. 

border) ..... 

28,000 

4 

Punjab Mohammedans . 

170,000 

2 $ 

Sikhs . 

89,000 

U 

Jats and allied cribs (Ahixs, Gujars) . 

9^,000 

14 

Rajputs, Mers, and Dogras 

96,000 

H 

Mahjattas ..... 

26,000 

4 

Total ej main Fighting Rues 

505,000 

74 
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Bengalis .... 

Kumber. 

. 6;CCO 

Pcr- 

cutCJS*. 

I 

Indian Giristians . 

10,000 


Other Mohammedans . 

. 40,000 

6 

Madras Tamils 

. id,ooo 

z 

Telugus . 

7,000 

X 

Brahmins .... 

aSjOoo 

4 

All others .... 

. d8,ooo 

to 

Tatal p/ pthtr Raets 

. 175,000 

26 

Grand Total , 

. 680,000 

100 


TIius xht main fightlog cla&i«s> reproentbg 021I7 one- 
unth of the populatioo, furnished about three-fourths of the 
combatast recruits. The reixiaiiuiig ciB^tentbs, In spite of 
every iucentive during the four years of War^ raised only 
one-fourth. 

A comparison by proriaces (includiag the Native States 
included in them) is equally instructive as bearing on the 
claim for Dominion Home Rule or full provincial autonomy, 
which postulates the wiH and the power of self-defence: 


North-West Frontier 



Fepubciea. 

3 millions. 

Nufflb<t oi 
nwmlci. 

32,000 

Punjab 



24 

tt 

350,000 

United Provinces . 



4 ^ 

» 

142,000 

Bombay 



27 

,, 

35,000 

Bengal 



48 

» 

6,000 

Bihar and Orissa . 



38 


8,000 

Madras 



48 

» 

46,000 

Central Provinces . . 



16 

tt 

5,000 

Assam .... 



8 

II 

1,000 

Burma 



13 

i> 

13,000 

Ajmir .... 



i 

it 

8,000 

Native States under Government of 
India. 

43 

II 

$0,000 
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The three great provinces of Bengal, Bihar and OrUaa, and 
Central Froviccea, with a popolatlon of over loo miilioiu, 
furnished between them under twenty thousand fighting men, 
less than many single districts of the Punjab did from » 
population oi only half a million. 

The contributions of Bombay, Madras, and Burma also 
show that, outside a few fighting races, these prendnees are 
equally incapable of raising the man-power necessary for their 
defence. If fighting qualities be taken into account this 
incapacity will be even more marked. The province which, 
if some of its political “ leaders ** are to be believed, is qualified 
for either complete separation or Dominion Home Rule Is 
Bengal. Assume that either of these demands were granted. 
On what force could it rely to maintain internal order or repel 
external aggression ? On the British Navy and the British 
troops in Indian Those tx hyp^thesi are to be withdrawn, 
for it is unthinkable that they should stay on as mercenaries 
to bolster up the rule of Mr. Das and his adherents. On the 
Indian Army? But this contains practically no Bengalis, and 
how long would the Punjabi Mohammedans, Sikhs, Jats, 
Rajputs, and Mahrattas who compose It continue to serve 
masters whom in their hearts they despise as soft and unwar- 
like ? On the newly-iahed Bengali Territorial Forces ? These 
are only a few thousand strong, and there is the greatest diffi¬ 
culty in adding to ^eii number. Moreover,.the experience 
in Mesopotamia of the single Bengali battalion that, after the 
most patriotic efiorts oi many distinguished Bengali gentle 
men, was raised and sent to the Front in the Great War, shows 
that the military authorities did not venture to employ it 
outside the line of communication, and chat their opinion 
was That the men would never be of any fighting value. 

The fact may be a painful one, but it must be faced, that 
Bengal, the richest province in India, the most advanced 
politically, and proud of havii^ in Calcutta, through which 
hundreds of millions of British capital are invested in Indian 
enterprises, the second city in the British Empire, would, if 
our protection were withdrawn, be both on its land and sea 
frontiers at the mercy of any small determined body of 
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iQTaders—Gurkha3> Stkhs, Mahiattas, Jits, or Pathins. Wbit 
would then bi the fate of Bengal’s eloquent but short-sighted 
politicliQS? Eipling^ in his humorous and spirited ballad 
“ What Happened,” nearly forty years ago described the 
march on Calcutta of the hardy adventurers from the North, 
whose opportunity would come when the Aims Act was 
repealed, as demanded by the Bengali leaders—Mookerji and 
others—in the 6nt National Congress. The ballad ends : 

'‘With a mufunuTy dear to patriot hearts, 

All those fiery gentletDcn out of foreign parts 

Said: ‘Ihe go^ old days are bad:—bn us go to war!' 

Swaggered down the Grand Trunk Road Into Bow Bazar. 

What became of Mookerjl i Soochb', who can say i 
Yac Mahommed only grins in a nasty way. 

Jowar Singh Is reticeot, Cblmbu Singb is mute; 

But the belts of all of them suuply bulge with loot. 

What became of Mookerjlf Ash Mahommed Yar, 

Prodding Kva’s sacred bull down the Bow Bazar; 

Speah to placid Hubbee Baksh<^uestion land a&d sea— 

Ask the Indian Congress men—oiOy don't ask me! ” 

There is luany a true word spoken in jest, and in 1935 we 
are much nearer to the situation KJpling so Tividly describes, 
than when he wrote the above in the ’eighties. Ihe pity is 
that Mookerji and hU kind fall tq see that they would be the 
first Tsctims of the situation wluch they are striving to bring 
about. But myopia is extraor^jurily prevalent In tropical 
India. 

Bengal is an extreme ease. But it is dear from the figures 
quoted that only the Punjab, the North-West Frontier 
Province, and the United Provinces, which between them 
provide nearly 80 per cent of the Indian Army (excluding 
Gurkhas from Nepal) in peace and in war, could, if left 
to their own resources, make any real effort to maintain 
Internal security and defend themselves. But la it to be 
expected that under a scheme of Dominion Home Rule and 
fuU provincial autonomy, which is the demand of our Indian 
“ Moderates,” the Pathans of the Frontier, and the Moham- 
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mtdira, Siklis, JaT9 , And Rajputs of the Punjab and the United 
ProTiaces and the NatiTO States wo^Jd consent for long 10 
defend the Frontier and police India for a Hindu Swaraj 
Government controlled by the politicians^ chiefly Brahmiiis> 
of Bengal* Madras, and Bombay ? Each would speedily cut 
the painter and attempt to set up on its own, as the provinces 
of China are doing to-day. Indeed, as Sir John Maynard 
representing the Punjab Government and one of the most 
ardent champions of the Reforms, recently suted in the 
Reforms Enquiry, provincial autonomy would mean the 
division of India into warring States. But in India there 
would be a further line of cleavage within the seceding pr> 
Vinces, based on racial and religious differences. The Punjab 
>^ch nnder a strong British rule has hitherto been the shield 
and the spearhead of India, contributing the flower of the 
Indian Army and over half its strength, would be the bone of 
contention between Mohammedan, Hindu, and Sikh. Then 
would come the opportunity for which the Afghan and Fron¬ 
tier tribes are waicii^. They would come in either as the 
ally of the Punjab Mohammedans, or as the ifrtivj (or ^uariiu) 
gaudtns. The eighteenth century of India would renew itself 
in the twentieth. 

One wonders why these probable results were cot con¬ 
templated by those who framed aod are carrying out a scheme 
of reform which, by weakening authority, has shaken the 
confidence of the races that count in the long run and which 
only takes into consideration the pdidcall^minded classes, 
negligible both as regards numbers and military value. 

But we may find some consolation in the fact that the 
politically-minded extremists, who are endeavouring to sub¬ 
vert our rule, chough they may here and there by open alliance 
or secret onderstandiog with revolutionary organisations in 
India and even with the Bolshevists of Moscow, cause tem¬ 
porary dislocation by terrorism and murder, cannot shake our 
rule because they have no real force at their back. The 
author of I^st D<minien gets to the heart of the matter 
in a few vivid lines: 

The eagles do not anywhere accept with much enthusiasm 
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the rule oi parrots, and m India there must erer be reasons 
why the armf would mistrust the rule of the literary political) 
Indian.” 

The Kin^Emperor’s Goremment will go on, with the 
support and good-wiU of 99 per cent of the Indian population, 
as long as it is based on a clear policy of fulfilling our response 
bilities in India, and as long as we haye agents there capable 
of discharging those responsibilities. Both of these are 
equally indispensable. 


Policy of xhi Socialist Party toioaris India 

But if there Is little danger of cur being driven out of 
India by force, tbere is a real danger of our losing lai^ by 
negligence, or abandoning our trust there through a mis- 
guided sentimentality. That danger was a very real one 
under the late Socialist Government. There is now a strong 
Government in power with a clear and sane outlooh on Indian 
affairs, But it has to be remembered that there is also a 
strong Socialist opposition, in close relations with that section 
of Indian politicians tidio are strivii^, under the specious 
claims for Dominion status aad provincial autonomy, to 
reduce British control to a mere shsdow^s in Southern 
Ireland ti^day. It is true that Mr. Ramsay Macdonald in 
January, 1924, soon after be became Prime Minister, sent a 
message to an Indian newspaper that “ no party in Great 
Britain will be cowed by threats of force or by policies do* 
signed to bring government to a standstill; if any section of 
the community (in India) Is under the delusion that this is not 
so, events will speedily disappoint them.” This was a wise 
and timely warning. But we know from experience of the 
Socialist party in India and elsewhere that it is not what 
th^ leader thinks and says that governs the policy and the 
decision. The policy and the decision are often dictated to 
him by the extremists of his own party. 

The programme of non-co-operation in India which has 
been the cover for, or the inspiration of, all the subsequent 
seditious movements was adopted at the extremists’ National 
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Consol At Nagpur in Dficcmber, 1920. Tbere» Gandhi 
made hia declaration o! war. He said that “ beiore the battle 
with the British Gorernment vpas ended, thef might have to 
wade through seas of blood.” He has done much since to 
fuliU hii words, l^ajpat Kai on the same occasion claimed 
the right of armed rebellion against a ** bloodstained and 
rerolclog government.” There, too, the AU brothers indulged 
in the vident inciTements which culminated eight months 
later in the bloody Moplah rebellion. But the astonishing 
thing Is that not only was no notice taken b^ the Indian 
Governinent of these incendiary speeches, but that two 
Labour Members of Parliament were present throughout 
those pToceec^ngs, and those two (Colonel Wedgwood and 
Mr. Spoor) were prominent members of the late Socialist 
Government, and Colonel Wedgwood, at least in his speeches 
and Ida questions in Parliament, has made no secret of his 
sympathy with Gandhi and Lajpat Rai. 

lord OUviiT sn Gandhi, Das, and the Akalis 

But the mouthpiece of the late Government on Indian 
policy was Lord Olivier, the Secretary of State. He made 
two declarations of policy in the House of Lords in Februsiry 
and July, 1924. It is interesting to recall what he had to say 
as regards the three movements, Gandhi’s non-co> operation, 
Mr. Das’s attempt to paralyse the Government in Bengal, and 
the Akali movement in the Punjab, which are t>day the three 
most formidable menaces to public security in India. 

Referring to Gandhi and his unconditional release after the 
Socialist Government had come into power and >^en he had 
served only two out of the six years’ terms of imprisonment, 
he said: 

“ I am glad, the party that 2 represent are glad, that Mr. 
Gandhi has been released from prison, because it is repugnant 
to hnmarv feeling that a man of his character should be treated 
as a criminal.” 

Lord Olivier would appear to judge Gandhi not according 
to the criminal acts he gloried ia and undertook to repeat 
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whea releaied^educlag the Indian Aimy from in alle^ance-^ 
but on bia vague professions of humanity and biotherhood» 
so dear to the heart of a Fabian. Gandhi for the time being 
IB under eclipse^ having after his twentf'One daja* fast 
swallowed many of his principles, including even his beloved 
splnnbg’wheel, watered down hU denunciation of “ political ” 
murder, and capitulated unconditionally to Das, who now 
assumes Gandhi’s mantle as leader of the anti-British move¬ 
ment in India. 

Let us take Lord Olivier’s portrait of Mr, Das, On aist 
July, 1914, he said in the House of Lords: 

“ Mr. Das appears unquestionably to have associated him* 
self with a resolution which, although it did not go erpieasly 
so far as to approve the assassioation of Mr. Day (a British 
merchant murdered in the streeu of Calcutta hy a revolu* 
rionary student, afterwards convicted and hanged), expressed 
an adniratiffn f&f thi eharacitr imd nariorr oj iht asiosixn vhifb 
has hesn, and iwt unnaluraUy, interfnud as inflyini a cm~ 
mndation of his deed. . . . Mr. Das, I believe, said (later in 
his paper, forward)^ be wcmld maintain his opinion of the 
Intrepid and noble character of the young man who did the 
murder. Whether that is an incitement to murder or not, is 
not for me to pronounce.” 

In the same speech, referring to Das’s successful efforts as 
head of the Swaraj party to bring the administration to a 
deadlock, Lord Olivier said : 

“In the Bengal Assembly (Council) the Swaraj Party not 
being able to lead or procure a majority of votes for the 
purpose of embarrassing the Govetoment organisid thg puv* 
ehate for cash of the re^uisiu haUrues of tfous or of ahsuntions 
U enahU them u aia the narrow division, tobieh they did, 7 his 
fact is nslorious.** 

One would imagine that after such an analysis of Das*$ 
methods and ideals, his character too would have been 
notorious. But Lord Olivier’s trust in those who are the 
avowed enemies of the British Government h not to be lightly 
shaken. Having enumerated Das’s misdeeds^ommendation 
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of murd«r and purchase of yotes, ht goes on in the same speech 
to say chat Das 

** has the reputation of being a particularly upright and 
ftfupuhuspcUHciaity ieeond only u Gandhi himseij in saintliwjs 
of eharacur. He is unquastionably a man of high and admirable 
ideals on behalf of his country which he has fairly and uncom* 
proralungly expressed.” 

Lord Olivier ddines further those ideals : 

*^Mt. Das is one of those Indian poUticiaos who are con¬ 
vinced that no advance can be made in the attainment of self- 
government or political liberty— through appeals so 
organised force or failing this to secret methods aiming at out¬ 
rage.^* 

Are approval of the murder of Englishmen, and the use of 
organised force or secret outrage to subvert the British Govern¬ 
ment, among the “ high and admirable ideals ” which the late 
Secretary of State for India discovers in Mr. Das i 

To do Mr. Das justice, he has never given Lord Olivier or 
anyoa^e else any excuse for misunderstan^ng him or his ideals. 
On 24ch July) 2924, he stated to a correspondent of the Daily 
7 eUgraph: 

The present Reforms are a sham and mere eyevvash ; the 
only power they give to us Indians is the pouter to do mischief, 
and that is what 2 an doing note with a clear object in view. 
We want independence, that is ai^ system of government 
giving us the power co build our own constitution in our own 
way without obstruction from any foreign power.” 

While in November he said openly that if he thought the 
Revolutionary Party would succeed he would job them to¬ 
morrow. One can ima^ue what encouragemeut the public 
eulogy of Das and kU Ideals by the late Secretary of State 
gave to evciy extremist and revolutionary in India, 

Fortunately Bengal revolutionaries, even with Mr. Das 
and valiant supporters thrown in, w 31 never seriously 
shake our position in India. They may bring about the secret 
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Qutriges isssssinitjons, whldi are the fveapooe of a 
cowardly enemy, but the rigorous measures recently but 
tardPy ralen should aret such a result if they are aceadily en¬ 
forced, and if they are not hastily abandoned as a concession 
to unscrupulous agiution as in the case of the Rowlatt Act of 
1919. 

In referrini to the seditions AbaJl movement in the Punjab, 
the Socialist Secretary of State showed an equally dangerous 
sympathy with the criminals. A band of some seven thousand 
Akalis raised in British India under the guise of pilgrims, many 
of them armed, made an irruption into the Sikh Sute of 
Nibha, the Maharaja of wluch had recently been made to 
abdicate for gross maladminis oration, in order to show their 
sympathy vnth him and to take forcible possession of a Sikh 
shrine at Jaitu. The State authorities had to call oat a small 
force of troops and police to prevent this defiance of their 
authority. The Akalis tried to rash the State forces, and fired 
the first shot. Thereupon the State troops were ordered to 
fire; sixteen of the attackers were killed, some of them were 
captured, tried, and convicted of rioting, dacoity, etc., by a 
Si^ Judge, and the above statement is bated on his findinge. 

What does Lord Olivier say in the House of Lords on 
sdth February, 1924 1 

'^The (Akali) band of six thousand pfeiuijire on the police 
and troops drawn up in front of the approach (to protect State 
property). The result was this deplorable incident in which 
again State troops and police had had xofire on a erevd of 
innocent and religions-mnded people stirred up by a sndU revolu¬ 
tionary Committee teilb ivhom they bad actually no connection 
whatever^ 

By this extraordinary utterance Uie late Secretary of State 
gave the “innocent and religious-minded” Akalis a charter 
for choir sedltioua enterpnses, and a weapon to n$e against the 
British and State authorities who were endeavouring to hold 
them in check. 

1 doubt if the long history of our dealings vnth India will 
reveal anything more perverse or more dangerous than those 
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public decUrftcioss. Ii wai my fortune to listen to Lord 
Olivier’s two speeches and I came away with a feeling of 
blank despair, repeating what Demosthenes said to the 
Athenians, as sdready quoted. 

Indian Extremists and the Socialist Party 

But 2Q the camp of the enemy there was general rejoicing, 
The advent to power of a Socialist Government, some members 
of which had the closest relatioas with the Indian extremists, 
had attracted a large number of the latter to London in the 
summer of 1924. There was much coming and going of these 
folk at the India Office, and the Secretary of State doubtless 
learned from them what he wished to hear and what they 
wanted him to believe. Some of his extraordinary blunders 
can only be explained on that hypothesis. 

As usual Mrs. Besant, who with Mr. Sastrl and others 
professed to come on behalf of a National Conference ” to 
push their demand for Dominion Home Rule, was in the 
forefront of the picture. As usual she did not hesitate to 
ally herself with such Indian politicians, whatever their record 
or their aims, as she found here. These, with othen of her 
following, were apparently in frequent consultation with 
members of the late Socialist Government, and, according to 
Mrs. Besant, received from them promises of support for 
th^ wrecking policy, which sent them back to India jubilant. 
This is shown in the extracts from an interview given by 
Mrs. Besant on sSth August, on her arrival in Bombay : 

“ I think we may fairly say we have made India a burning 
question In the political life of England. We found the 
Labour Party enurely with us, and as Mr, Smillie publicly 
said, the majority of the Cabinet are with us. We found the 
Prime Minister and the Seeretary sf State thoroughly friendly, 
and the Utter especially had long eonveraatloos with Mr. 
Sastri. . . . 

The great difficulty of the Government is of course that it 
has no majority In the House. . . . The Government will 
take an early opportunity of going to the country and nay 
then return with a majority. We shell then have the right to 
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eUin from tht Lahour Pariy the Juijiltaent of iu promiie to 
give India Dominion Home RuU.^^ 

The grave dgnificasce of the last sentence should be noted. 

She then proceeds to describe how in London she and Mr. 
Sestri» with Lajpat Raif Harkishan Lai, Mr. Rangachanar, 
Mr. K.. C. R07, and Six K. Gupta, with occasional help from 
Sir All Imam (late Chief Minister in Hyderabad) and Sir 
Sanharan Nalx, drew up 

*'the essentials of a free constitution for India. This was 
presented to the Secretary of State and also to the Prime 
Minister. If they (the Labour Party) are not in a majority 
[in the new Parliament] 1 have arranged with a number of 
M.P.’s, Liberals and Labour, to bade such & BUI in the first 
sesdoD in the new year. I may say that my work has been 
rendered easy by the fact that I have worked for the Labour 
Party for these fifty yean of my public life, and alto that I 
have been a member of the Pabian Society, to which several 
of the Ministers belong, since i8$4.” 

Here we have the whole scheme unfolded. There is 
something romantic, indeed fantastic, in this little camarilla 
of Fabians, Theosophists, Indian extremists who have been 
convicted of sedition or rebellion, Indian politidans *' on the 
shelf” or looking for new realms to conquer, sitting down in 
a London drawng^room to frame a Constitution for a free 
India and presenting their demands to the Premier and the 
Secretary of State at the pistol point. One's mind goes back 
to the three uUors of Tooley Street. But a seme of humour 
is not common either in the British Fabian or in the Indian 
politician, and no doubt the Secretary of State took them as 
seriously as they took themselves. 

Only one thing upset their plans^the result of the General 
Election. No wonder that on the eve of the election Mr. Das, 
the protagonist of the Swaraj Party in India, cabled to Mr. 
Ramsay Macdoxiald: 

** Accept my good wishes. The suc ce ss of labour alone 
will mean a triumph for the forces woAiag for true progress 
and the teal peace of the world.” 
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Mr. Das*« ideals of “ true progress " and “real peace ” have 
been described above in lus owa words and Lord Olivier's. 
The late Prime Minister must have found Lord Olivier's 
friends rather embarrassing, Anyhow, Das’s good mshes did 
not help hira in the election, 

DmgnstMS of Indian Polittcd Parties 

tc may be argued that the Dominion Home Rule for which 
Mrs. Besant, Mr. Ssscrl, and their National Conference are 
working is something different from the Swaraj which Mr. 
Das and his supporters are striving to obtain. No Western 
brain could attempt to define the aims or unravel the tan^e 
of political parties in India to-day. But the Indian mind is 
more at home in chat labyrinth, and 1 ^uote the following 
description from an article in the faction —extremist 
journal in the Punjab : 

“ There is hardly any political unity to talk of. Moderates 
and Extremists were separate enough* but to-day even these 
two denominations have become as effete as the movements they 
represented. To-day yon have the Loyalists, the CcKcperators, 
the Opposidoniste, the Obstracdonists, the Swarajists, the 
Uniooist Non-Co-operators, the Die-Hard Non-Co-operators, 
and the Anarchists. No shame, no disgrace, however great, 
can bring them on a common platform. Self-seeking egotism 
masquerades under the name of leadership, and patriotism 
for once has truly become the last resort of scoundrels. The 
communal riots in Mooltan, followed by similar outbreaks in 
Amritsar, Ajnir, and Meerut (there have been dozens more 
and on a greater scale since the above was written), are a vivid 
proof of our narrowness, our fanaticism and our Intolerance. 
Religious leadership has drifted from the saint to the devil, 
and honest men and women have become easy dupes of 
unscrupulous machlnators or impudent fanatics." 

Can anyone who knows the facts doubt the substantial truth 
of this sombre picture of India to-day as painted by an 
outspoken Indian extremist. But the Indian politicians, In 
their eagerness to maintain the pitiful fiction of Indian unity, 
either shut their eyes to it altogether or at least conceal the 
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truth friMU the British polltld&ns whom che^ have coDrerted 
or are seeking to coikveri to theii doctrine o£ Domlntoc Home 
Rule. Thus, in the interview already quoted from, Mrs. 
Besaut holds out the olive branch to Das’s Bengal Swaraj 
Party. She says: 

The National Conveation has no programme beyond 
gaining Swaraj by constitutional methods. There u now 
really nothing to prevent—since Pundit Mod Sul Nehru 
(Das’s colleague) has entered the Legislature and a large party 
of the Swaraj Party is In favour of working through the 
Councils—there is nothing to prevent them from working 
together. It Is suicidal for any party desiring Swaraj to refuse 
co-operation with chose who have the same object, and who 
are not prepared to resort to violence.” 

This is a bid for Daa’s support, for Das, while he condones 
murder for political ends and has recently compelled Gandhi 
to whittle down lus first condemiutlon of it, safeguards 
himself by saying he will only join the revolutionary party if 
be thlahs it likely to succeed. Tlus attempt by Mrs. 
Besant to create a spurious and superficial unity among the 
contending Indian political factions is merely intended to 
throw dust in the eyes of the British public and Parliament, 
and to " bluff ” them into granting to a " United India ” 
demands which in a year would throw India back Into the 
anarchy of the eighteenth century. Gandhi did for a few 
years succeed in uniting the Hindu and Mohammedan 
extremists on the common platform of hatred of the British. 
But the inevicable reactions were the more violent, and the 
fundamental radal and religious antagonisms between Hindu 
and Mohammedan, and between the Hindu ezaremlsts them* 
selves, are now more deadly than ever. In January last 
Gandhi himself was publicly denounced by a great gathering 
of orthodox Hindus In Bombay for hiving suggested at the 
Congress the reruoTal of the “ untouchability ” of the oui- 
castes. It was held that this was an integral part of the 
Hindu faith, and one speaker went so far as to suggest that 
Gandhi should he lynched for attacking it. 
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Sir T. B. Saj>ru, the Praid«nt of the Natioaal Convention 
which Mrs. fiesant lepresented in England, is more candid 
than his delate. He is reported in the Daily ^tUgra^h 
of z5th November as having said at Calcutta on the 14th 
November, 1924 • 

'*For many years there had been no greater reason for 
depression than existed at present, and this not because of 
temporary issues, but of other and larger issues. India was 
bopeUssly divided by internal dissensions and their quarre!$ 
were exported and would continue to be exploited against all 
demands for consdtucioaal advance. They muse find the 
solution of their own problems before any Home Government 
would do anything for them. . - . Otherwise the Jess they 
talhed of constitutional advance the better.*’ 

This is common-sense. It is what many of us who are not 
hostile to a reasonable constitutional advance if and when 
Indian conditions justify it, have been preaching to people 
here and in India for years past. We have it now clearly 
admitted by Indian politicians themselves—Moderates and 
Extremists^that since the Reforms India b more hopelessly 
divided by racial, religious, and political antagonisms, than 
at any time since the advent of British rule. Surely one 
conclusion is obvious—the weakening of the strong central 
authority that alone bound the disruptive elements together 
has let loose all the latent warrmg forces. Another conclusion 
is eqnally obvious, viz. that, as Sir T. B. Sapru says, till the 
Indian politicians find a solution of th^ own problems—the 
ever-present racial and religious hatreds, the reconciliation 
of caste and social Inequalities with democracy, the recognition 
of elementary human rights Is the 50 millions of out-csstes— 

the less they t&Ik of constitutional advance the better.” 
Indeed, it is already patent to all who are prepared to face 
the facts that the Indian politicians, as a body, have so far 
not proved themselves fit for the substantial measure of 
self-government already bestowed on them by the Reforms 
Scheme, much leu for any advance. Some of us at the 
time had an uneasy feeling that this might prove to be the 
case, and therefore pressed that Parliament, after reviewing 
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ten jrears’ wortin| of the Refortos, shotild hive power 
not onij to “ extend and modify ” but also “ restrict ” 
them. I well remember how strongly Mr. Montagu opposed 
this suggestion, wUch was accepted and embodied in the Act, 
when pressed by me before the Joint Committee. He did not 
foresee that within Hve years Le^slatl7e Coimcih of two 
prOTincea^Bengal and Central ProTinces—by thw perverse 
and irresponsible attitude would themselves bring about such 
a restriction. Tlie Reforms Scheme is now m abeyance in 
those provinces, and it U Mr. Das’s professed policy to brbg 
about similar results in all the other provinces as early as 
possible. Yet Mrs. Besant sees no obstacle to joining huds 
with Das and Us Swaraj Party, and writes and talks as if she 
had the Socialist Party behind her in her preposterous demand 
for her “free Consdtutien” for India. 

Anxuty of Loyal Indians and of Minoriius 

Meantime the vast majority of educated Indians, who 
are not extremists, have been seriously alarmed by Lord 
Olivier’s statement of policy. In addition to the despair 
caused to loyal Indians by his championship of Gandhi, Das, 
and the Aialis, the Mohammedans (a minority of yz millions) 
took alarm at his letter to Mr. Satya Murthi, a Madras 
extremist, in which he expressed bis dislike of the system 
of communal representation, Under the Reforms Scheme 
that is the only safeguard, and not a very adequate one, against 
the tyranny of a majority in the Legislature, which is present 
conditions Is in its exercise of power admittedly swayed 
mainly by religious and racial feeling. 

The apprehensions of the various minoriues, as to how 
they will stand, when the impartial British Government 
withdraws its protectiog hand, and the rapidly-dis appearing 
British official is no longer there to hold the scales of justice, 
are real and well-founded. In October, 1914, a week before 
the General Election, three gentlemen from India, none of 
whom I had ever seen before and who were unknown to one 
another, came to see me on the same day, knowing that I was 
interested in Indian affairs. 


2 r 
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TEe first was a BridsK non-ofilcul of great iaSuence, one 
of the leaders of the European community in Calcutta. He 
was justly alarmed on behalf of the British community by 
the growth of the revolutionary movement In Bengal, by 
Das^s statement that “ the anarchist movement Is much more 
serious than the authorities realise,’^ and by his threat that 
*‘ii the Swarajist movement fails, no repression can possibly 
cope with the anarchy that U sure to raiGC its head. Violence 
and die order will reign supreme.’’ 

Ihe second visitor was a highly'Cducated Mohammedan 
of the United Provinces, closely connected with some of the 
Mohammedan extremists, from whom he had drawn aloof 
when he realised what they were heading for, and who was 
obsessed with the fear of Hindu domination in the United 
Provinces where the Hindus are in a majority of four to one. 

The third was a cultured Hindu of high family in the 
Punjab, who was alarmed by the violent Hindu'Mohammedan 
tension in that province—mainly due, according to him, to 
the mad anti-British policy of the Hindu excremlsu—and 
who as a Hindu, was equally obsessed by the fear of Moham¬ 
medan dominance In the Punjab. 

Each of the three spoke primarily of his own community. 
But all represented ^at the continuance in power of the 
Socialist Government with the policy outlined by Lord Olivier, 
would rapidly bring down whatever is still left of stable 
government in India. 

Policy of the Neio Bri^h Covenwnt 

Fortunately the British elector has seen to that; the danger 
to India of a Socialist Government has been averted. I believe 
that even among educated Indians 99 per cent welcome the 
advent to power of a strong Government. That Government, 
as the new Prime Minister’s speeches at the Queen’s Hall in 
October and the Guildhall In November show, Is determined 
that there can be 

concession to unwarrantable agitation—no toleration of 
the destructive methods of the extremists, if the country is 
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to be saved from tbe dangers which at pteseot beset it/* and 
that “ if we are to do out dutj to the peoples of India we 
must see to it that we do onr dutp to those who are serving 
us there in times of great aniieT^r and difficultp—the Indian 
GvU Service* the Pc&e, the Engineers, and others.” 

In his Guildhall speech the Prime Minister repeated the 
assurance to the Services that action wotild be uken on 
Lord Lee’s report at “a verp eaxl7 date.” On the general 
policy, after reference to the Hindu-Mcdim tension and the 
terrorist organisations in Bengal, he expressed the determina¬ 
tion of the Home Government to support the Government 
of India " m suppressing crimes of that nature, b7 whomBOever 
or for whatever motive they are committed.” Finally he 
expressed his confidence that ” with steadfastness and insight 
1 vvay can be found to preserve the welfare of the peoples 
of India and to assist their peaceful progress in the paths of 
economic and constitutional development, which the people 
of this country claim and have already done so much to 
foster.” 

In these speeches Mr. Baldwin has shown a statesmanlike 
grasp of the Indian situation, and there is good reason to hope 
that his declaration of policy will not remain a brvtum Julmfn 
like the “ steel frame ” speech of Mr. Lloyd George in Au^st, 
1922—a few months before he fell from power. India needs 
** steadfastness and insight.” Public opinion in Britain is at 
last>--tKanb mainly to the admirable dispatches from thw 
correspondents In India now regularly published by the 
leading organs of the Press—fairly well-informed as to the 
position of India and more alive to our responsibilities there. 
The British people and their representatives in Pailiamecc 
can nearly always be trusted to do their duty tch^n thfy knots 
the tfutbs The present serious, but not yet desperate, situation 
has arisen because the facts were either not presented to them, 
or were misrepresented. 
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Srran^^ FUtos of English Wriurs an Indian ProiUms 

I&dian problemi ait, at the best of timet; difficult to com> 
prehcndj even by those who have spent years in that sub- 
cofitIne&t> for it is almost impossible, and certainly most 
dangerous, to generalise about $zo millions of people with 
infinitely greater diversities of race, religion, and social 
conditions than are presented by all Europe. 

This very complexity has made those who know moat about 
India hesitate in expressing an opinion except as regards the 
locality and peoples they were in contact with. But this 
wise reticence of those who know furnishes the opportunity 
to the self-confident pedant, publidst, and politiclao who 
makes a few ennory cold*weather tours, in which he neces¬ 
sarily only meets and talks with a small section of the Western- 
educated classes in the towns and sees nothing of the teal 
India. The Indian politicians, with whom he comes chiefly 
in contact, like all Orientals, are quick to read the chatacters 
of such visitors and to exploit their ignorance and credulity. 
Into the victors* sympathetic ears they pour their complaints of 
the aloofness of the British officials (who are probably wearing 
themselves out in fighting famine or crime or epidemics in 
remote rural tracts), of the overbearing manners and material 
aims of the British in India (who have primarily to think 
of getting through the day’s work in the day), These defects 
are contrasted with their own gentle courtesy and spiritual 
ideals. Stimulated by the subtle flattery which disciiminaTes 
the sympathetic Englishman from home from the haughty, 
unsympathetic Englishman in India, the spell works. 'Hie 
visitor has seen nothing of rural India, has learned nothing 
of the administrative problenu wluch the British official is 
manfully struggling to solve. But he persuades himself that 
ha, and not Che oarrow-minded ** groovy ” official, undersunds 
the East and Its aspirations, that ha has even fathomed the 
character oi a Gandhi, a Das, or a Lajpat Rai. He is fired 
with the desire to communicate his discovery to an expectant 
world, and he finds, or did find till recently, a ready audience 
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in tkt British public and British politicians who are groping 
for Ughc on the dark problems of India. 

Hence the many superficial books and articles on India 
from “Wghbiow” pubHcists, particuUily since the War, 
which gaye a partial and misleading presentation of Indian 
conditions, which helped the Reforms Scheme with Its 
dangerous Diarchy through an uninformed Press and 
Parliameot, and which for three years concealed the steady 
deterioration of the Indian administration under the new 
conditions. Hence, too, the cruel libels by these same 
publicists on the British in India, official and noc'Official, 
valiantly striving to do their duty; for to malign your own 
people is the mark of a broad mind and of a generous sympathy 
with the enemies of your conntry. We hear little today of 
those publicists and their pompous prognostications. It is 
better so. For blind guides are more dangerous than no 
guides, Th^ place has been taken by able corrapondents 
of the great newspapers who, being neither cranb nor “ high* 
brows/’ take the trouble to study the questions they are 
writing about, and present thdr views without any assumption 
of pontifical authority. 


Bmtu 9 iu yUtof as to IndtAn Pvhiie Optmon 
Another matter in which the British public are habitually 
misled is as regards “Indian Opinion/’ which Is so glibly 
quoted by politicians here and to India. There is no such 
thing as Indian opinion. There Is not even such a thing as 
Hindu or Mohammedan or Sikh opinion In regard to any 
matter of general political or social interest. There Is an ap¬ 
palling diversity of opinions. Thus, among the Hindus you will 
ordinarily find an acute line of cleavage between Brahmin and 
con-Brahmin, between urban and rural, between the literate 
and Uliceiate, the orthodox and the unorthodox ot less ortho* 
dox. Then even among the Brahmins further lines of cleavage 
are found between the orthodox and the non-orthedox, the 
Western* educated and Indian-educated, the social reform era 
and the social die-hards, the Brahmin who lives by agricuUnr« 
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and the Bralimin who dspi»« (u he genenllp does) a|ticuUuTe 
and all manual labour. There is onl^ one thing that brings 
together not oolp all Brahmins but ail Hindus, and that is the 
sacred cow—the call of religion as embodied ia cow^worship. 

Mohammedans are similaxlj divided inr^r jg according to 
their religious tenets. ITiere is no love lost between the 
Sunni and the Shiah. Each regards the other u a heretic, 
liie the Catholics and Protestants of Ulster, while the Wahabi 
despises both for their idolatrous (to him) practices. But 
both Sunni and Shuh regard the ocher Moslem sects, such as 
the Ahmadijaa, the Khoja foUoweis of H.H. the Aga Khan, 
as almost outside the pale of Islam. I was horrified a few 
weeks ago to read that the Ulema (Doctors of Divinity) of a 
Sunni Theological College had expressed publicly their approval 
of the recent stoning to death at Kabul by the Amir*s order 
of a cultured gentleman who professed the Ahmadiya ^uietisr 
and pacific tenets. In February, 1925) two other members of 
the sect were executed for their religious opinioos. “Tantum 
religio potuit suadere malorum! ” 

Religion is unfortunately the most vital, indeed the only 
vital, force in Indian politics today. Yet some fifty or sixty 
Indian politicians in t^ AU-India Assembly, elected by at the 
most one hundred thousand votes, claim to represent 250 
miHiona of India's diverse races, castes, and creeds. What is 
more, our Government in India and many of our politicians 
here, ia their eagerness to show that we have by the Reforms 
established responsible Government in India, accept the claim. 
Surely it is time chat this navcsty of democracy was exposed. 

EmnMu yUtot as Ut thf InHan Ersss 

A similar misconception exists here as to the Indian Press. 
This u also accepted as repreaeatlng public opinion. It 
represents only a section of the urban population (which is 
only 6 per cent of the whole) and a small fraction of the 
rural people who are literate. It is entirely out of touch 
with the rural masses and either careless of or hostSe to their 
interests, which are often, e.g. In the case of the Punjab Land 
Alienation Act, the Co-operative Credit Movement, the 
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Free Trade rersua Protection issue, directly opposed to those 
of the town folh. The Indian Press claims to represent the 
many raiyin^ shades of nadre pi^itical opinion. But, with a 
few exceptions in the great cities, the newspapers have litde 
solid foundadoo, litde financial or polidcd stability. When 
the word goes round irom the Tarlons political caucuses, the 
Congress, the non-co-operators, such as the various so-called Con¬ 
stitutional organisations,the Indian Press, will nearly all promptly 
fall into line and march to the same tunc. This was made dear 
in the ficddous agitadon against the Rowlatt Aec in 191^— 
almost entirely a Press-organised affair, with Mahatma Gandhi 
pulling the strings from behind. It Is manifest again to-day 
in the almost universal chorus oi Press condemnation of the 
measures recently taken by the Government against the revo 
lutionaiy movement In Bengal. Extremist and moderate organa 
of all shades have united in the parrot-Uke cry of “ repression.” 
Mrs. Besant, to her credit be it said, has alone stood out. 
This is not public opinion, it is successful “ broadcasting.” 

There is no country In the world where the Press can be so 
easily bought as in India. That was shown when in April, 
1919, the Afghan Foreign Minister instructed the Afghan 
envoy at Simla to “ put exdtement Into the (Indian) news¬ 
papers ” and not to spare uion^; he even indicated the 
organs likely to help in the campaign against the British 
Government. Those ne^^'tpaper8 are still in existence, and 
prominent organs of public opmlon.” 

The Government of India brought out clearly the venality 
of a section of the Press in the debate which led to'the 
passing in 1923 of the Princes* Protecdon Act, one object of 
which was to prevent the Indian Princes from bebg black¬ 
mailed by newspapers in British India. The AIl*India Assembly 
refused to allow Bill to be introduced and Lord Reading 
had to use hU emergency powers to pass it into law, 

I once asked a wealthy Indian friend of mine why he con¬ 
tinued to run a newspaper at a heavy loss. He calmly replied 
that it was a useful insurance, that if he had not a paper of 
his own, he would have to spend more on meeting demands for 
blackmail. He need not, however, have lost money If he had 
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opened Iiii coliuans to the obscene adreitisements on which 
manj oi the vernacular pspers then Nourished. In the Punjab 
I had the thiDkleu task of grappling with thia evil. It did 
not iixcrease my popQlarit7 with much of the Pieas, but 1 did 
appreciate a warm message of gratitude from the educated 
Indian ladles of Lahore. 

Tfaching pj Sgditipn in Scheolj and CoUagej 

Since Lord Lftton’a Govcroment neatlf fifty years ago bad 
to pass an Act to curb seditious propaganda, a section of the 
Press in India has been a most potent means of creating du> 
affection. Its efforts in this direction have for the last genera* 
tioQ been steady furthered by seditious propaganda in colleges 
and schools, especially those which are not State<aided. It is 
the teaching of false history and false economics, in which the 
British in India ate habitually held up to execration as tyrants 
and bloodsuckers strangling ** Mother India,’* that is mainly 
responsible for the spread of the revolntiosary cult in the 
immature minds of the half-educated students and schoolboys 
of fienga], the Deccan, and, to a lessee extent, In the Punjab 
and other provinces. Most of the Bengal outrages since ipoy 
have been the work of students of the type of Qopinath (the 
murderer of Mr. Day in Calcutta in ^924) whom Mr. Das 
publicly canonised. In this and other respects Bengal shows 
a strong resemblance to Egypt. In the ^njab rebellion of 
1919 students of certain colleges and even giown-up school¬ 
boys took a prominent part, several having been convicted of 
rebellion and some even of the murder of Englishmen. 

'Diese poisonous teachings are now being carried on openly 
even in the primary schools. The Government of the United 
Provinces has recently had to order the confiscation of six 
Hindi Readers, published by a Calcutta firm as tert-boob fot 
schools. In rejecting the publisher’s appeal against the order 
of confiscation, the Chief Justice of the Allahabad High Court 
(Sir Grimwood Mean) said (see Timai of 20th November, 
1924): 

“ The compiler of tbe text-books had manifestly collected 
all the seditious utterances he could find, page after page 
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conUicung $eiitiment« hostile and inmiting to the British 
Govemment, In the opinion of the Conrt the ktadfrt had 
been compiled with the determination to corrept the minds 
if ebildutty and came within Section i24a (Sedition) of the 
Penal Code.” 

It is appalling to contemplate these sedulous efforts to 
poison the minds of chiidren, and train them up in fanatical 
hatred of the power that alone gives them justice^ security, 
and even the edneation which is being used as a means of 
perverting their minds. This systematic corruption of the 
young is responsible for the growth of the sedition and secret 
revolutionary societies; which are unfortunately so common 
among the Indian Intelligentsia t>day. The parents often 
deplore it, but family discipline is weah in India and they 
have not the strength to combat it. They rbinV it is the 
business of Government to prevent these corrupting influences; 
and a weah Government in its turn shuffles its responsibUicy on 
CO " sane and moderate citizens.” 

A conversation with most of the Indian students who have 
come to this country, say at Oxford or Cambridge, will show 
how deep the poison has worked, even where one would expect 
to And somethiog of clear reasoning and accurate information. 
They have as a rule been brought up in blank ignorance of the 
truth and fed on false history and false economics. Such a 
training from childhood to manhood must produce a luxuriant 
crop of fanatics and revolntlonaries, We have seen what tlus 
has led to in Egypt aod «^at it has already led to in Bengal 
and other parts of India. We pride ourselves on what we 
have done for education in India, la it not time that we took 
steps to prevent our educational system being made into a 
machine for the manufacture of dangerous criminals, mas¬ 
querading in the gube of the “ mtrepid and noble ” patriots 
whom Mr. Das is so proud of ? 

Hisitciion is Toes the Facts 

All these facta are generally known, better known to Indiana 
than to us; but they are not generally stated, out of deference 
to Indian feeling. No one should go out of hia way to hun 
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th« feelings oi others; and Isdiali politicians, while vigorous, 
and even reckless, in their criticism of others, are markedly 
sensitive to any critidsoi of themselves. The authorities here 
and in India have in recent years carried their tenderness of 
these Busceptihilities too far. It u part of their rain policy of 
trying to reconcile the Irreconcilable by soft words, such as 
Mr. Montagu’s and Lord Olivier’s eulogies of Gandhi and 
Das. These are either harmful or ridiculous. Mr. Das’s reply 
in his paper the Forward to Lord Olivier’s bouquets was prompt 
and characteristic. He wrote: 

’’Lord Olivier stands already confessed chat his credulity 
has no limits. ... We do not know what to think of a 
Secretary of State who makes grave and libdlous allegations 
affecting the reputation of men as solicitous of their honour 
as he is.” 

The hesitation to face facu and the disposiclon to flatter 
Indian politicians are particularly marked in the annual 
reports, otherwise admirable, submitted to Parliament by the 
Government of India. The compiler echoes Lord Olivier and 
Mr. Montagu in bis references to the ’’self-sacrifice” of Das, 
the ”bfty Ideals” of Gandhi; and this tendency must ob¬ 
viously encourage the Indian extremists and mislead the 
Bxiciah public. The last issue has evoked a robust protest 
{itt 7 imtsoi 3rd Match) from Sir Campbell Rhodes, the most 
prominent non'ofiicial European in the Legislative Assembly. 

If Indian public men claim, as they do, the same rights as 
public men in other countries, they must learn to dispense 
with their “ cotton wool ” wrappings, to observe the decencies 
and the conventions which alone make public life possible for 
honourable men, to stand honest criticism and face the racket 
in the same way as, say, the British officials in India who are 
the favourite target of their virulent attacks. They cannot 
have it both ways. 

The Reforms which were intended to be the first substantial 
step towards responsible government have now been in force 
for five years. It is surely rime we brushed aside the false 
atmosphere of cant and mak^believe with which their working 
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h&s iiitherto been surrounded uid down to candour aud 
realities. Indeed cbe deadlock aeated by the Swaraj Parry 
in Beofal and the Central Frcwinces has made further illusions 
impossible. It is a grievous mistake to think that in our 
dealings with Orientals we must adopt their tortuous, Indirect, 
and procrastinating methods. We cannot hope to meet them 
on their own ground, Everyone who has tried it, whether 
at Delhi or Cairo, has failed. Let us therefore stick to 
our direct and frank traditions which they in their hearts 
understand and admire, Nearly all oar difficulties in India 
during the last six years have been of our own creation. We 
have conjured up one “bogy” after another from the 
“ vasty deep ” of our own imagination and have then run away 
from it in fear-’^andlu, the Khilafat Movement, the Akali 
uprising, In the end, after they had grown to alarming pro¬ 
portions, we have had to grapple with them, and we are then 
astonished to find that the “ bogy ” vanishes into thin air. 

The absence of frsjik statement and a clear policy on out 
part is one of the causes that has thrown Indian politics into 
the chaotic confusion in which they now are, and has hope¬ 
lessly bewildered the 99 per cent of the people who are com¬ 
pletely outside politics and vainly look to Government and its 
agents for a lead, 

Failuri pj Indian PMudans to Wor\ the kejorms 

Another cause is the absence of clear thinking and of con¬ 
sistent policy among Indian politicians. They have refused to 
face facts; they are the slaves of catchwords and empty but 
high-sounding formuhe, and are governed bp impulse and pas^ 
ing emotions rather than by the cold light of reason and experi¬ 
ence. A study of the evidence given within the last few months 
before the Reforms Commission at Simla by the most prominent 
public men in India makes one almost despair of India’s political 
future. It might be summed up in the saying, “ They don’t 
know what they want and they won’t be happy till they get it.” 
This particularly applies to most of the Hindu witnesses. In 
so far as they have any policy at all, it appean to be this: 
“ Things are In a mess: that is a result of the Diarchy. Give us 
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comp]«t« Dominion suns and fui! proTinclal autonomy and 
everyching >vill bf riglic.’* 01 course ti/y themselves are In 
no way responsible for the muddle ; that is due to the Diarchy^ 
or to autocratic Gorersors, or to financial and economic 
difficulties—CO anything and anyone except to those to whom 
the Reforms Act looked to show a sense of responsibility and 
a spirit of co-operation, but whOj as a rule, have shown neither 
the one nor the other. 

But the few Mohammedan witnesiea, especially from 
Bengal, where the Hindu Swaraj Party with the help of voces 
purchased for cash, as stated by Lord Olivier, have wrecked 
the Reforms, show a sense of reality. The Mohammedans, 
after all, hare an appreciation of history and of facts, 
less common in the Hindu mentality, which tends to place 
facts and illusion («<sya) on the same plane. The Moham¬ 
medans also have the traditions of rule. Though th^ are in 
a slight numerical majority in Bengal, they are inferior m 
education, wealth, and political strategy to the Hindus, and 
they realise chat under a Swaraj Government, tuppocced by 
British arms, ch^ would fare badly. Hence their frank 
admission that rather than submit to suoh a fate they would 
prefer to revert to “ autocratic ” rule, or to the Morley- 
Minto Reforms. That feeling is undoubtedly shared not only 
by Mohammedans and S ikhs in other provinces, but by the 
great mass even of educated Hindus ontride the extremist 
parties. But they fear to express it, for there is a system of 
terrorism in other provbces than Bengal, and public opinion 
as paralysed by moral cowardice. The unanimona opposition 
of the elected members In the AlMndia Assembly to the pro 
posed legislation against revolutionary cruce, and choir equally 
unioimous voce (February, 1925) in favour of repealing what 
little is left of security legislation, are the most recent 
examples of this moral cowardice and political incapacity. 

Bengal is politically the most advanced province in India, 
and a brief reference to the evidence recently given by two 
Bengal ex-Miniacers on the working of the Reforms there is 
instructive, 

Sir P. C. Miner, a Hindu ex-Minster, and an able and 
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loyal gentlemaRf while condezsnbg che Diarchy, stated that 
he Rimly bclicTed that the time was sot yet ripe for full 
provuciil autooomy and that It was absolutely necessary to 
provide for a half-way house. He based this wise conclusioa 
largely on what he called the “ immaturity, illiteracy, and 
gullibility” of the electorate (2 per cent of the populados), 
and so far from wishing to extend the narrow franchise, he 
favoured its limitation as being too wide and tending to 
perpetuate sectarian differences. Anyhow he regarded it as 
“ essential that full responsibility should not be given immedi> 
ately to the voters and members of the Provincial Councils 
Qver any da^arttrunt 9J Govemtumy He went on to 
make the damning admission—for a Minister—that In Bengal 
“ the Government are unwilling or apprehensive, put it how 
you like, to enforce the orders of a British Coart of Justice, 
and to take definite steps to protect its own officers.” 

And having said all this, at a later stage he goes on to suggest 
chat the remedy is full piovincial autonomy, with all Ministers, 
official and non'offiefal, holding office at the pleasure of a 
FrovincUl Council subject to a narrower electorate I 

Here we have the acme of political inconsistency. One 
wonders where the ideal of “ responsible government ” comes 
in. But many of us have long contended that Indian politicians 
only adopted that ideal to delude the British Parliament into 
concessions that would place in power a narrow oligarchy. 

The Mohammedan ex-Mlnister, Mr. Fazl-ui-Hakk, once a 
atrong supporter of the lOulafat Movement but who later 
honestly exposed its hollowness, was more logical and mote 
consistent. He was of opinion that the Diarchy had never 
had a fair trial from the politicians, chough the British officials 
had given him, as Minister, loyal support in his efiorts to 
work it. He held that any further advance was, at present, 
impossible, as India was “ a vast congeries of distinct races 
and communities is unequal stages of political development,” 
so that a further advance would mean the accession to power 
of one particular community dominaciog all others less 
advanced. While ueepiiiini the di^uvlly of going had, he 
itated that he muld Hie ia revert to the fereonal nie prior 19 
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ike MoHeyMinU R/formj as n&re inuUigihU U and popular 
toitb the Masses. He eun thanghl the defloration of jiugust, 
1917, a mistake. Llie Sir P. C. Mic(er he empiusised the 
ignorance of the electorate ; uoiike him he dwelt on the 
necessity of Ministers being trained for their respomibiUties; 
and he went on to show, quoting specific instances, the methods 
of corruption and intimidation used by the Swaraj Party to 
outTote the Government in the Council by rejecting money- 
bills and thus bringing the adxmnistration to a deadlock. 

After this conclusive evidence from two able e£>Ministen, 
representing different communities and different lines of 
thought, can there be any doubt that the Reforms Scheme 
has hopelessly broken down In the province where it had most 
chance of success ? A similar breakdown has taken place in the 
Central Provinces and is threatened elsewhere. 

7 he Poliey to he Adapted 

The time has therefore come for the Home Government to 
define in some detail its policy towards India. It was wisely 
said by the late Duke of Devonshire, that men who understand 
thdx business must have a clear view of the alternative to be 
adopted, if at any time the scheme In hand failed. It is not 
cleat whether the authors of the Reforms contemplated any 
such alternative. 

The declaration of 20th August, 1917, runs as follows: 

" The policy of His Majesty’s Government is (i) the 
Increasing association of Indians in every branch of the 
administration, and (2) the gradual devdopment of self- 
governing institutions (3) vith a vieto u the progressive realisa¬ 
tion of responsible government in India as an integral part of 
the British Empire.” 

These words appear in the Preamble of the Reforms Act of 
19x9 which, like the declarauon, repeats that substantial 
measures are to be taken in tl^ direction at oncty that the 
British Parliament being xespon^ble for the welfare and 
advancement of the Indian peoples must be the sole judge of 
the time and measure of any further advance, and that their 
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decision will be gmded hy tbe c&-opentioo and sense of 
responsibiliry displayed by those (Indian politicians) on whom 
the opportunities of service have been conferred. Many, 
both British and Indian, thought at the time that the words 
underlined In (3) might well have been omitted, lo 1917 it 
was certainly premature to assume that India would ever 
develop a desire or a capacity ior “ responsible,” i.e, d<m> 
cratic government. Many facts then, and even more since, 
point the other way, The Indian poUticia&s, then as now, 
have shown a strong and natural desire for an increasing share 
in the administration. Many of them had also evinced a 
vague but not unnatural desire for a “ self‘government ” 
which they cannot even now agree on dehiung. But they 
had never shown any keen desire for democratic government in 
itself, though they found it a useful formula in their cam* 
paign to extend their power at the expense of the “ bureau* 
cratic ” government—the only form known to the East, 
Anyhow, the ideals in (l) and (t) of the declaration are 
quite laudable, though of coarse they are and were intended 
to be subordinate in practice to Parliament’s general responsi¬ 
bility for India’s well-being. The introduction of (3), the 
ideal of democratic insthuiicns, was no doubt a conceasion to 
the doctrine of sdf-deterizunauon which as a political theory 
had more to zecommend it in 1917 tT>an it can claim from the 
experience since gained of its practical woridng, There was 
another probable reason. The resolutions passed at the 
Imperial War Conference of 2917 recognised the nationhood 
of the great Dominions—Canada, Australia, South Africa, 
and New Zealand. India was a party to that Conference,, 
and it was a plausible, though not a sound, decision, savouring 
of Round Tabic su^estion, ro try and link up that great 
congeries of races, castes, and creeds forming our Oriental 
Empire in the chain of the Dominions composed mainly of 
men of British race, with British traditions, British culture, 
and British representative institutions. The easiest way, on 
the surface, to accomplish such a miracle would be to endow 
India, for whom the small educated section were claiming 
political concessions, with some form of democratic inscitu* 
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tions wbicli might derelop iato the responsible government 
of the other Dominions. 

The reasoning was specious^ but it was based on the false 
premise that the Indian masses have the desire and cspacitj 
for representative iostitotions which British people have. 
The results of pouring the new heady wine of the West into ' 
the ancient wine^sklns of the East have been so far disastrous. 
It would be idle to go on crying to disguise the failure. It 
should therefore be at once made dear to the Indian poUticians^ 
for whose benefit primarily that “ leap in the dark ”—to use 
Lord Cuxzon's words>^was taken, chat they have hitherto 
failed to fnltU the expectations on which the declaration and 
the Act to implement it were based ; and that unless they set 
about doing so promptly and effectively, not only will there 
be DO further constitutional advance after the ten years’ 
period of m^eriment, but that the authority of Parliament 
to “modify or restrict” the powers already given will be 
exercised even at an earlier date if the public incerest so 
demands. 

If it is the Diarchy-^o eagerly welcomed by Indian 
politicians five years ago and now so generally condemned by 
all but a few Mohammedan politicians—that sunds in the 
way, then eliminate the Diarchy from the Reforms Scheme, 
and work the latter as a unitary Government, as proposed by 
the Heads of Provinces in 1919, till the ten years’ period of 
experiment has expired. But the Hindu politiciass* condemna' 
tion of the Diarchy, which most of them have never honestly 
tried to work* is really based on the hope that if the Diarchy 
goes, full provincial autonomy is the only alternative. This 
fact also explsuas the attitude of the Mohammedan politicians 
to the Diarchy, which many of them claim to be workable, 
and to Swaraj, which they will not have at any price for it 
means a Hindu Raj. The Diarchy has worked Udly in all 
provinces, and in two has brought the admlsiitration to a 
deadlock, compelling a reversion to the pr^Reform “bureau^ 
cratic administration.” There is no Diarchy in the Central 
Governmeot, though half the members are now Indians. It 
ist however, the paralysing of the Central Government by the 
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reckless attitude and the mid Ttsolutions of a bod^ of irre 
aponnble politicians^ who haTe been giren a power that ih^ 
dailj show themsel 7 es unfitted to exercise, that calls for 
immediate action. Wh£e the Assembl)' is In session and 
maintains its present attitude of inereuiag oppontion and 
violent denunciation of every Governmentproposal, It remains 
a focus for spreading ducoctect and disorder through the length 
and breadth of India. A decision must be come to and the 
governing factor in the decision to be taken should obviously 
be the welfare of the Indian peoples as a whole. 


Our FtiUvre M Fulfil our Fts^tuibiliiy to the Massei 
In the interests of the 99 pet cent of the popuUtioii who 
stand outside politics, we cannot allow the present steady 
deterioration of the administration to continue. .We have 
solemnly promised them “good government’*; the Reforms 
Act, while endeavouring to establish “responsible govern- 
menr/’ makes the British Parliament responsible for their 
“ welfare and advancement.” How long can we allow 
them to be sacriitced, as they are being now, to a 
hasty constitutional experiment which they neither desire 
nor understand and which was conceived for the pur¬ 
pose of satisfying the politicaUy-mlnded i per cent i A well- 
informed English writer on Indian aftsirs recently wrote 
of “ the humiliation of belonging to a race that has ceased 
to govern and dare not let go.” But ere long we shall have 
the Indian masses, especially the virile martial races, awakening 
from their “placid pathetic contentment” and openly 
clamouring “ either govern or go.” They do not want us to 
go, but still less do they want us to stay and not govern. In 
our default they would prefer to try their own bands at that 
gam^-and as the competitors for our place will be many, ozie 
shudders to think of t^ result. It is for us to avert it while 
there is yet time. The task is rapidly becoming more dilhcult 
because the splendid agency of the British services in India, 
on which we could rely to maintain and extend our past 
achievements for the beneht of the Indian peoples, is steadily 
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dwindliisg awaf. Caa tbe Indian Ciril Service, for instance, 
be maintained bj ihr^e BTitish recruits annuallf (cbat was the 
number this )rear) when twentf to thirty are required to 
maiotun even half the present strength of twdve hundred i 

Meantime the men who have had the trauung and esters' 
ence to do the work are leaving before their time in the Civil 
Service, police, and other departments, because tbej have had 
no guarantee for the future. Two services, the I.C.S. and 
the pohce, have now been ^ren certain guarantees, which 
should help to attract and maintain the indispensable Bilrisb 
element, fiat the Government of India, to meet the poli¬ 
ticians* cry for Indlanisatioo, have completely suspended British 
recruitment for some of the services most essential to future 
progress and most desired by the Indian masses. 

In administration, as in legislation, we have sacrificed the 
interests of the many to those of the few, and we have suc¬ 
ceeded in making the few only the more discontented, Even 
the great Indian Civil Service, of which England was so proud, 
is being converted from a body of first-class administrators to 
one of indifferent politicians. It is not happy over the change, 
which many tlunk has injuriously affected its high traditions, 
its ffprit dt corpt and ita morale j for vot«>catchiog and lobbying 
with astute and not oveT'Scrupulous Indian politidans do not 
bring out the best in men as the great field of administration 
does. Honest work for the Indian peoples was formerly the 
test of efficiency and the ground for advancement. in 
making comprombos and adjustments with Indian politicians 
is now takbg its place. 

1 began this chapter by quoting the views of Lord Lawrence, 
the greatest Indian Civil Servant after Warren Hastings, on 
Britain*s mission and responsibility in India. Before closing 
it 1 shall quote another surv^ of the same problems by 
another dbtingubhed OvU Servant, Sir Auckland Colvin, once 
l^eutenanr-Goveinor of the United Provinces, and also a 
famous admlnutrator in Egypt. Is the Li/e ef (hb father) 
yehn Coitdn (Clarendon Press, 1895), who was Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor of the Agra Province in the Mutiny, he wrote: 

Progress through order is the maxim of Indian adminis- 
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tration. To the (operficial obterrer the disorders ol 1S57 
(the Indian Mntinj) rntj seem imposuble of recurrence. 
EverTwhere the eye rests now upon railways, telegraphs, 
schools, municipalities, district boards, newspapers, English 
education. It >/ vhat the eye dees net feet howevert tvhieh 

in all ergantms is vital. Fanaticism, bigotry, poverty in high 
places, the pride of ancestry» pretenrions of caste, love of 
change, lust of adventure, that Bacchic fury which blsKes out 
so unaccountably in the East, slumber lightly beneath the 
sprinkling of Western soil. To these British rule has added 
new elements of complicatioQ, fresh groupings of bodies, more 
active Interchange of oarive opinion, wider comblsarions, 
growing knowledge, the germs of strange hopes. 

The art of British govenment in India has hitherto been net 
to destroy hut eerrect Basterrt methods of edninistreiion hy 
applying to them tie diseif line of Western minds. 

Now it is the vndiseiplined Eastern mind whiei is to introduce 
inta India Western methods of administration. The experiment 
will prove of interest and, it Is earnestly hoped, of value. 

But the lessons of }857 must net be forgotten. Whatever 
nay he hazarded vntb tie educated minority^ the real India is 
only to he found in the masses of the ignorant millions. 

To govern this real India, authority and justice should be 
in full view; but In teserve must be ample force. These are 
the only methods which under their own rule the masses of 
that country have ever respected, not even at the desire of the 
British Govenunent will they readily adopt any other.” 

In this quotation we hear the voice of one who speaks with 
Insight, knowledge, and authority. The views he so admirably 
expresses are those which many of us, more crudely, In 
vain endeavoured to Impress on those responsible for the 
Reforms. They went astray because they did not understand 
the real India, and what It wants-^uthority, justice, and the 
power necessary to enforce them. They legislated ordy for 
EngIIsh*edueated India, a minority of less than i per cent, 
which was vocal and which they thought they understood. 
But events have proved that even here they were wrong. 
Meantime the real India is steadily drifting away from the 
justice and anthority to which It was so securely moored. 
It realises, dimly perhaps, that a change has come over the 
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spirit of its ^e73» a change which carnet it bewilderment and 
unsettlement. These axe showing themselTes with incxeasiiig 
frequence in the outbursts of ** fansticism, blgotr^'^nd 
Bacchic fury foreshadowed hy Sir Auckland Colrin thirty 
years ago. But these stirrings in the depths below are only 
the warnings of a general upheaya], which would sweep away 
not only our exotic constitutional experiments but all the 
solid structure of security and civilisation which we have buUt 
up by the patient labour of a century and a half. That is the 
situation we have to face. It can be not by petty political 
adjustments, but by broad, firm, and consistent statesman* 
ship, based on the principle of Queen Victoria's proclamation 
of 1858, *‘to administer the Government (of India) for the 
benefit of aU oui peoples resident therein.’’ 

Hut is a platform on which all lof al Indians and all honest 
Britons can sorely unite, irrespective of party or poHtia. That 
is the test to which all constitutional schemes must be subjected. 
In so far as the ** expcrimwc" embodied in the present 
Beforms Act has failed to promote that object, it must be 
reconsidered and recast. Herds lies the difiiculty for British 
politicians. We have rashly given power, which they have 
not made a good use to a small section of Indian pcditlcUns, 
and the experience of recent years shows that we have an 
unhappy tendency to compromise with those temporarily in 
power, and abandon the others, Mr. BirreU, who speab with 
authority, thus describes It: 

It is a British characteristic, though not an amiable one, 
that once we are (or tlunh ourselves) beaten, to go over in a 
body to the successful enemy, and too often abandon and cold- 
shoulder and snub both iu action and in writing the suSeti&g 
few who adhered to our cause in evil and difficult times,” 

This is a hard saying, but It certainly represents the Impression 
created on other peoples, Eastern and Western, by our policy 
in recent yean. It is also what has emboldened the small body 
of extremists In India to thinb that we already regard ourselves 
28 beaten, will make terms with thero on their conditions, and 
abandon our loyal friends. But in India the latter are still 
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tL< vast majority. To abandon them and our leepoiuibQity 
for the well'beiQg of India’s 320 millions would, in the words 
of Mr. Lloyd George^ be the greatest betrayal in history,” 
1 believe that the attitude oi mind described by Mr. Birrell 
U not a Bntlsh chsrAcuristicy but a passing post-War phase, 
which we are rapidly growing out of and shall soon IcxA bach 
upon as unworthy of our great past and incompatible with 
our ideals for the future. I have faith that British justice 
triumphs b the end, and that the British people and British 
statesmen, irrespective of party, will remain true to their trust 
and their mission in India. 

The Dominion Is not lost. 





General Mav or 
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